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PREFACE 


This  report  consists  of  three  volumes.  Volume  1  addresses  American 
prisoners  of  war  (POW)  and  missing  in  acdon  cases  (MIA)  who  were 
not  repatriated  following  the  Korean  War,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  whether  any  American  servicemen  were  transferred  to  USSR  terri¬ 
tory  during  the  war. 

Volume  2  examines  three  issues:  First,  it  examines  whether  American 
servicemen  liberated  by  Soviet  forces  from  Nazi  German  POW  camps 
in  the  European  theater  of  operations  in  World  War  II  were  not  repa¬ 
triated.  Second,  it  examines  whether  American  aircrews  in  the  Far 
East  and  European  theaters  were  detained  in  USSR  territory.  Third, 
early  Cold  War  incidents  are  examined  to  determine  whether  archive 
materials  indicate  that  American  servicemen  and  civilians  were  held 
alive  in  USSR  territory. 

Volume  3,  an  appendix  volume,  contains  a  number  of  POW  rosters, 
primary  source  documents,  and  odier  lists.  It  is  intended  to  com¬ 
plement  Volumes  1  and  2. 

Throughout  Volumes  1  and  2,  the  evolution  of  U.S.  POW/MIA  policy 
is  dociunented  as  are  U.S.  government  efforts  to  obtain  a  frill  ac¬ 
counting  of  missing  American  citizens.  This  report  is  documented 
extensively,  in  accordance  with  the  guidance  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  so  that  other  research^  may  use  it  as  a  reference  work  or 
as  a  guide  to  sources.  This  report  is  not  intended,  however,  to  be  a 
comprehensive  history  of  World  War  II,  the  Cold  War,  or  the  Korean 
War. 
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This  report  was  prepared  as  a  part  of  "The  POW/MIA  Issue  in  U.S.- 
North  Korean  Relations,”  a  project  sponsored  between  October  1991 
and  April  1993  by  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy.  Research  for  this  report  was  conducted  wiffiin  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Security  and  Defense  Strategy  Program  of  RAND’s  National 
Defense  Research  Institute,  a  feder^y  funded  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  center  supported  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Joint  Staff. 

This  report  should  be  of  interest  to  government  officials  involved  in 
MIA/POW  affairs,  casualty  resolution  officers,  family  members,  and 
others  in  and  out  of  government  interested  in  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  the  U.S.  government  to  resolve  POW/MIA  issues. 
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SUMMARY 


PROJECT  BACKGROUND 

From  October  1991  to  AprU  1993,  the  Department  of  Defense  spon¬ 
sored  two  related  projects  at  RAND.  The  first  project  provided 
funding  for  a  six-month  study  focusing  on  American  prisoner  of 
war/missing  in  action  (POW/MIA)  issues  firom  the  Korean  War.  A 
second  project  expanded  the  scope  and  provided  additional  re¬ 
sources  for  research  into  whether  American  servicemen  and  civilians 
were  transported  to  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  allies  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  the  early  Cold  War,  as  well  as  the  original  subject, 
the  Korean  War. 

MAJOR  FINDINGS 

Foremost  among  the  major  findings  in  this  report  is  the  conclusion 
that  direct  evidence  suggests  that  American  servicemen  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  territory  of  the  USSR  from  the  Korean  War  zone  of  com¬ 
bat  operations.  The  tentative  identity  of  one  individual  is  presented 
in  Chapter  Five  as  is  an  estimate  that  approximately  50  American 
POW/MIAs  were  transferred  to  Soviet  territory.  The  fates  of  these 
individuals  have  not  been  determined. 

The  circumstances  of  loss  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  servicemen  who  did  not  return  fi’om  the  Korean  War  can  be  doc¬ 
umented  from  U.S.  sources  located,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  National 
Archives.  The  total  number  of  body  not  returned  (BNR)  cases  from 
the  Korean  War  stands  at  8,140.  The  deaths  of  5,945  BNR  cases  were 
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either  witnessed  by  repatriated  Americans  or  documented  in  other 
ways  by  U.S.  forces  in  Korea.  Thus,  the  total  number  of  BNR  cases 
for  whom  death  cannot  be  firmly  established  is  2,195.  Of  the  2,195, 
many  were  killed  during  combat,  though  estimates  of  how  many 
cannot  be  precise. 

To  nanow  down  the  number  of  individuals  who  mig^t  have  been 
transported  to  the  USSR,  this  report  takes  two  steps.  First,  the  figure 
of  2,195  BNR  without  direct  evidence  of  death  cases  includes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  individuals  who  were  obliterated  during  combat  operations. 
Estimates,  which  must  be  greater  than  zero,  range  as  high  as  3,070. 

Second,  Soviet  and  American  sources  indicate  the  profile  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  interest  to  Soviet  authorities.  A  profile  of  these  interests 
plus  interviews  with  individuals  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  Soviet 
actions  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  fewer  than  one  hundred  Ameri¬ 
can  servicemen,  perhaps  fewer  than  fifty,  were  transported  to  the 
territory  of  the  USSR  from  the  Korean  War  zone  of  combat  opera¬ 
tions. 

This  derivation  is  presented  in  Chapter  Five.  The  reader  should  rec¬ 
ognize  that  greater  access  to  information  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
is  required  before  a  more  precise  estimate  can  be  made. 

American  POWs  were  transferred  to  the  territory  of  the  People's  Re¬ 
public  of  China  during  the  Korean  War  to  be  interrogated  by  Rus¬ 
sians  and  Chinese.  Many  of  these  POWs  were  returned  to  camps  in 
North  Korea.  Those  known  to  be  held  as  political  prisoners  were 
repatriated  in  the  mid-1950s. 

The  evidence  that  Americans  were  transported  to  and  retained  indef¬ 
initely  in  the  territory  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  is  less  com¬ 
pelling.  The  conclusion  in  this  study  is  that,  with  the  exception  of 
highly  publicized  cases  that  eventually  led  to  repatriation,  American 
servicemen  were  not  retained  in  China  following  the  Korean  War. 
This  is  discussed  in  Chapter  Six. 

One  original  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  location  of 
American  remains  in  North  Korean  territory  and  to  suggest  policy 
measures  that  could  improve  the  possibUity  Aat  these  remains  could 
be  recovered  and  repatriated.  The  last  known  location  of  the  graves 
of  at  least  2,508  Americans  in  North  Korean  territory  can  be  estab- 
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lished.  In  many  cases,  these  graves  may  be  associated  with  individ¬ 
uals.  This  is  discussed  in  Chapter  Eight,  as  is  North  Korea’s  bargain¬ 
ing  behavior  regarding  these  remains. 

An  important  conclusion  concerning  North  Korea’s  behavior  derives 
from  the  condition  of  the  human  remains  North  Korea  has  delivered 
to  the  United  States.  Between  1990-1992,  North  Korea  delivered 
what  were  claimed  to  be  46  sets  of  remains  to  the  United  States 
through  the  United  Nations  Command  Military  Armistice  Commis¬ 
sion.  With  no  exception,  every  North  Korean  claim  associated  with 
human  remains  has  been  shown  to  be  false.  For  example,  these  46 
sets  are  actually  fragments  of  more  than  70  individuals.  Forensic 
analyses  suggest  that  these  remains  are  not  American,  thus  this  re¬ 
port  makes  no  references  to  alleged  “repatriations.”  There  is  also  no 
doubt  that  the  North  Koreans  have  curated  these  remains  for  years. 

This  report  concludes  with  recommendations  for  a  U.S.  policy  to¬ 
ward  recovering  remains  from  North  Korea.  The  author  was  not 
asked  by  DoD  to  suggest  a  recovery  strategy  for  the  2,245  BNR  cases 
located  outside  of  North  Korea.  The  central  elements  of  this  strategy 
derive  from  the  requirement  to  retrieve  additional  identification 
media  from  North  Korea.  The  proposed  change  in  U.S.  policy  shifts 
priority  to  methods  of  recovering  remains  that  will  increase  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  remains  can  be  confidently  associated  with  Americans 
who  did  not  return  from  the  Korean  War. 

This  report  does  not  pretend  to  be  the  final  word  on  these  subjects 
nor  is  this  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  Korean  War.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  present  policy  and  action  in  detail  to  contribute  to  the 
work  of  the  sponsor  of  this  research. 
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_ Chapter  One 

OVERVIEW  OF  THIS  REPORT 


INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  presents  the  origins  of  this  study,  the  scope  of  the  entire 
project,  the  evolution  of  U.S.  POW/MIA  policy,  and  describes  the 
contents  of  Volumes  1-3. 

This  three-volume  report  documents  official  efforts  to  account  for 
American  servicemen  who  did  not  return  from  combat  abroad  and 
American  citizens — civilians  and  military— who  might  have  been 
imprisoned  in  a  Soviet  bloc  country  during  the  years  1945-1969  (the 
so-called  early  Cold  War  years).  This  report,  which  complements  on¬ 
going  U.S.  government  casualty  resolution  efforts,  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  comprehensive  history  of  World  War  II,  the  Cold  War,  or  the 
Korean  War.  Rather,  it  describes  a  variety  of  official  activities  using 
information  from  records  located  in  various  archives  and  from  in¬ 
terviews  with  individuals  who  have  first-hand  knowledge.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  contribute  to  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  effort  to 
compose  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  prisoner  of  war/ missing  in 
action  (POW/MIA)  issue  in  U.S.  history. 

DoD’s  International  Security  Affairs  (ISA) /East  Asia  and  Pacific  Re¬ 
gion  office  was  the  project  sponsor  and  monitor  for  Phase  I  (October 
1991-April  1992).  Phase  II  (May  1992-ApriI  1993),  though  conceived 
in  the  ISA/ East  Asia  and  Pacific  Region  office,  was  conducted  after 
February  1992  under  the  newly  created  E)oD  office  of  POW/MIA 
Affairs.  As  required  by  Public  Law  102-183  (HR  2038-9)  Section  406, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  submitted  to  Congress  in  March  1992  a  Re¬ 
port  to  Congress  Concerning  Certain  United  States  Personnel  Classi¬ 
fied  as  Prisoner  of  War  or  Missing  in  Action  During  World  War  II  or 
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the  Korean  Conflict.  This  report  summarized  ongoing  DoD  efforts  to 
resolve  these  piDW/MIA  issues.  The  Secretary  noted  in  this  report 
that  Phase  I  of  the 

RAND  study  %viU  focus  on  American  servicemen  vdio  were  reported 
missing  in  action,  presumed  killed  (body  not  recovered),  or  vdio 
were  taken  prisoner  but  remain  unaccotmted  for.  RAND  research 
will  be  focused  to  describe  United  States  and  United  Nations  efforts 
made  to  retrieve  those  missing  in  action,  prisoners  of  war,  and  re¬ 
mains  of  deceased  servicemen  buried  in  North  Korea.  This  report 
suggests  options  that  could  lead  to  a  fuller  accounting  for  U.S.  per¬ 
sonnel.* 

The  Secretary’s  report,  submitted  before  Phase  11  of  this  project  was 
under  way,  noted  that  the  Phase  1  study  results  were  "expected  to  be 
available  in  June  1992.”  The  delivery  schedule,  which  was  revised  by 
the  Phase  11  contract,  set  the  deadline  for  delivery  of  the  final  report 
at  no  later  than  July  1,  1993,  to  be  followed  by  open  publication 
within  six  months. 

Origins  and  Objectives 

The  DoD  initiated  this  study  for  two  principal  reasons.  First,  the  im¬ 
petus  for  the  RAND  project  was  Congressional  action  taken  in  1991 
vriien  Congressman  John  Miller  (R-WA)  and  Senator  John  McCain 
(R-AZ)  introduced  bills  calling  for  measures  that  would  result  in  a 
more  complete  accounting  of  American  POW/MlAs.  The  intent  of 
Miller’s  legislation  (HR  2038-9)  was  to  compel  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  search  archive  holdings  and  to  locate,  declassify,  and  re¬ 
lease  records  concerning  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  question  of  who  in  the  Department  of  Defense  would  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  responding  to  this  legislation  was  raised  within  DoD  in 
early  1991.  After  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (DIA)  determined 
in  June  1991  that  the  DIA  would  limit  its  work  to  current  intelligence¬ 
gathering  tasks  and  analysis  concerning  the  Vietnam  War,  DoD 


^Report  to  Congress  Concerning  Certain  United  Slates  Personnel  Classified  as  Prisoner 
ofWar  or  Missing  in  Action  During  World  War  II  or  the  Korean  Conflict,  p.  7. 
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asked  RAND  to  conduct  a  study  that  would  focus  on  Korean  War 
"archival  research”  as  defined  by  DIA.^ 

The  second  principal  reason  DoD  initiated  this  study  was  to  augment 
its  data  base  and  develop  policy  guidelines  that  could  be  used  in  the 
event  the  United  States  opened  bilateral  negotiations  with  the  North 
Korean  government  for  the  return  of  the  remains  of  U.S.  servicemen. 
The  purpose  of  the  RAND  project  as  originally  conceived  was  to  re¬ 
spond  to  HR  2038-9  and  to  provide  policy  support  for  possible  nego¬ 
tiations  with  North  Korea  over  the  issue  of  recovering  the  remains  of 
U.S.  servicemen.  RAND  was  also  asked  to  “document  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment’s  recovery  efforts,”  without  touching  on  current  or  ongoing 
efforts  whose  effectiveness  could  be  compromised  by  untimely  pub¬ 
licity. 

The  final  chapter  of  Volume  1  contains  policy  recommendations  that 
if  implemented  may  lead  to  a  more  effective  policy  toward  U.S.  re¬ 
mains  recovery  and  casualty  resolution  in  NorA  Korea. 

Issues  and  Scope 

Phase  I  of  this  project  focused  on  four  Korean  War  issues  as  formu¬ 
lated  by  DoD.  These  are  addressed  in  Volume  1: 

First,  establish  what  is  known  about  the  circumstances  of  loss  for  in¬ 
dividuals  who  did  not  return  from  service  in  the  Korean  War. 

Second,  assess  the  probability  that  American  servicemen  with  spe- 
cilized  military  training  or  technical  skills  were  transferred  to  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Korean  War. 

Third,  present  and  assess  the  U.S.  government’s  POW/MIA  policy 
and  efforts  to  obtain  the  release  of  American  citizens  and  to  recover 


^The  DIA’s  "primary  contribution  to  ISA,  the  lAG  process,  and  ultimately  to  the 
POW/MIA  families  and  next  of  kin  will  remain  limited  to  support  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment's  Vietnam  War  POW/MIA  recovery  effort  ....  The  DIA  feels  that  the  U.S. 
Government  effort  [concerning  the  Korean  War  and  World  War  11)  is  now,  and  will 
likely  remain,  predominantly  tin  archival  research  effort  with  very  limited  require¬ 
ments  for  pure  intelligence  analysis."  Prom  Dennis  M.  Nagy,  Executive  Director, 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  to  the  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(International  Security  Affairs,  OASD  (ISA)),  June  26, 1991. 
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remains  of  U.S.  servicemen  from  North  Korea.  Failing  this,  assemble 
as  much  information  as  possible  on  the  circumstances  of  loss. 

Fourth,  document  the  evolution  of  U.S.  policy  on  POW/MIAs  and 
develop  policy  recommendations  that  if  implemented  could  lead  to  a 
more  effective  remains  recovery  strategy. 

In  Phase  11  of  this  project,  the  scope  was  broadened  to  include  an  as¬ 
sessment  of  whether  any  American  citizens — civilian  and  military — 
have  been  held  against  their  will  in  Soviet  territory  since  1945.  The 
research  focus  shifted  in  the  second  phase  to  an  assessment  of  doc¬ 
umentation  and  evidence  obtained  from  Soviet  sources  in  addition 
to  the  continued  search  of  U.S.  sources. 

Volume  2  documents  and  discusses  early  Cold  War  incidents  that 
may  have  resulted  in  American  military  personnel  and  civilians  being 
detained  or  allegedly  detained  in  Soviet  and  Soviet  satellite  territory 
between  1945-1969.  Early  Cold  War  incidents  include  the  defection 
of  American  servicemen  to  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  live  sightings  of 
people  described  as  American  citizens  in  Soviet  prisons,  and  reports 
of  crew  members  of  U.S.  military  aircraft  who  may  have  been  cap¬ 
tured  alive  and  imprisoned  in  Sonet  jails  after  their  aircraft  were  shot 
down  by  Soviet  forces. 

Volume  3  contains  lists,  rosters,  and  documentation  referred  to  in 
Volumes  1  and  2. 

The  Evolution  of  U.S.  POW/MIA  Policy 

Americans  killed  in  action  (KIA)  were  not  systematically  recovered 
until  the  middle  third  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Identification  pro¬ 
cedures  for  KIAs  and  efforts  to  account  for  MlAs  began  even  later. 
Efforts  by  the  U.S.  government  to  recover  soldiers  killed  in  action  can 
be  traced  to  the  Seminole  Wars  of  1835-1837.  During  the  Civil  War, 
the  federal  government  accepted  the  obligation  to  identify  and  bury 
war  dead  in  registered  graves,  though  many  who  died  in  battle  were 
buried,  often  in  mass  graves,  with  little  attempt  at  identihcation. 

The  policy  to  recover  war  dead  from  foreign  conflicts  and  repatriate 
them  to  the  United  States  developed  over  time.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War  some  American  remains  were  disinterred  from  graves 
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in  Cuba  and  renimed  to  the  United  States.  Not  until  World  War  I, 
however,  did  the  United  States  have  a  Graves  Registration  Service.^ 
Ehiring  World  War  II,  Congress  authorized  a  “return  of  remains”  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  After  the  war, 
a  five-year  time  limit  was  imposed  for  this  mission.  Several  facilities 
tasked  to  identify  World  War  II  remains  were  not  closed  until  1951. 
Though  many  were  returned  to  the  United  States,  thousands  of 
Americans  killed  during  World  War  II  are  buried  abroad.  Thousands 
of  combat  casualties  were  declared  unrecoverable  even  in  areas 
where  U.S.  forces  had  unrestricted  access  to  search  battlefields. 

The  recovery  of  American  war  dead  and  POWs  held  by  the  Commu¬ 
nist  forces  was  a  matter  of  U.S.  national  and  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mand  policy  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Korean  conflict.  U.S. 
policy  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  Korean  conflict  was,  by  and 
large,  merely  an  extension  of  policies  developed  and  implemented 
during  World  War  II.  The  prevailing  assumption  was  that  the  UN 
forces  would  quickly  win  the  war,  which  would  lead,  as  in  World  War 
II,  to  full  access  to  battlefields  and  prison  camps.  U.S.  doctrine, 
planning,  and  policy,  which  were  compatible  with  the  requirements 
of  World  War  II,  were  not  adequate,  however,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Cold  War  environment  of  limited  war,  stalemate  conflict,  and 
intransigent  opponents.  Few  anticipated  that  the  Communists 
would  first  reftise  to  account  fully  for  POWs  and  then  attempt  to 
exploit  the  issue  over  the  course  of  four  decades. 

Recovery  and  repatriation  of  Korean  War  dead  were  separate  issues 
until  December  1950.  Until  then,  U.S.  forces  followed  a  recovery 
practice  established  during  World  War  II,  which  meant  that  tempo¬ 
rary  cemeteries  were  spread  out  along  and  across  the  Korean  penin¬ 
sula  from  Pusan  to  the  Yalu  River.  There  was  no  policy  to  repatriate 
war  dead  until  after  December  1950.  In  early  1951,  after  U.S.  policy 
changed  to  a  concurrent  return  policy,  bodies  were  recovered, 
buried,  and  disinterred  several  times  until  a  recovery  and  repatria¬ 
tion  system  could  be  implemented.  From  1951  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  concurrent  recovery  and  repatriation  were  the  principles  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Korea. 


^Not  to  Be  Forgotten  (U.S.  Arniy  Central  Identification  Laboratory,  Hawaii,  n.d.), 
“History.” 
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The  resolution  of  cases  in  which  prisoners  of  war  were  not  repatri¬ 
ated  or  their  bodies  recovered  (POW(BNR))  is  a  different  problem 
entirely  from  resolving  cases  of  MIA  and  KIA(BNR).  Two  years  after 
the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict.  President  Eisenhower  signed  a  revised 
Code  of  Conduct  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  signing  ceremony  the  President  stated; 

No  American  prisoner  of  war  will  be  forgotten  by  the  United  States. 
Every  available  means  will  be  employed  by  our  Government  to  es¬ 
tablish  contact  with,  to  support,  and  obtain  release  of  all  our  pris¬ 
oners  of  war. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  State  announced 
that  they  were  “mindful  of  the  obligation  imposed  by  this  order  and 
are  worldng  in  close  cooperation  to  insure  that  everything  possible  is 
being  done  to  carry  out  ^is  Presidential  mandate. 

The  operational  content  of  this  mandate,  however,  has  never  been 
spelled  out  adequately.  There  has  been  no  consensus  on  what  “full 
resolution"  means  in  practical  terms  or  what  policy  measures  could 
to  be  used  to  realize  such  a  goal.  The  issue  has  been  discussed  from 
the  grassroots  level  to  the  White  House  for  decades  with  solutions 
ranging  from  paying  ransom  to  starting  World  War  III.  Congress  has 
weighed  in  many  times  with  solutions  and  resolutions  concerning 
the  Korean  War;  Congressman  Zablocki’s  effort  in  1957  is  an  exam- 
ple.5  Zablocki  said  during  the  '.earings  on  HR  140,  “It  is  the  desire  of 


^Letter  from  Stephen  S.  Jackson,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to  Congressman 
Clement  I.  Zablocki,  April  9. 1958,  attached  to.  From  Mr.  Ayleward,  Office  of  Chinese 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  to  Col.  John  F.  P.  Hill,  USA,  Office  of  Personnel  Policy, 
April  10, 1958. 

®House  Concurrent  Resolution  140,  85th  Congress,  1st  Session,  1957,  Sponsored  by 
Clement  Zablocki  (D-Wl):  Whereas  four  hundred  and  fifty  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  the  hands  of  the  Communist  forces  have  not  been  repatriated  or  otherwise 
accounted  for  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea;  and  Whereas  under  the  terms 
of  the  Korean  Armistice  agreement  alt  American  prisoners  of  war  should  have  been 
accounted  for  long  before  now,  and  Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has  never 
acquiesced  in  actions  by  foreign  nations  which  illegally  deprive  our  citizens  of  their 
liberty:  and  Whereas  the  historic  policy  of  firmly  supporting  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  should  be  continued:  Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  (the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  through  his  own  offices,  and  those  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  should  make  the  return  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  American 
prisoners  of  war  still  Imprisoned  by  the  Communist  forces  the  foremost  objective  of 
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the  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  receive  an 
accurate  and  satisfactory  accounting  of  our  boys.”®  The  Department 
of  Defense’s  position  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  120,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  similar  to  HR  140,  supported  the  intent  of  the  Congress.  H.  Con. 
Res.  120,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department, 

accurately  reflects  United  States  policy  in  attempting  to  secure  an 
accounting  for  these  servicemen  and  the  reasons  therefor.  It  is  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Departments  of  Defense 
and  State  to  hnd  an  answer  to  this  tragic  problem.^ 

The  effect  of  this  continuing  political  interest  can  be  measured  in 
uninterrupted  federal  spending  on  MlA/POW(BNR)  resolution  ef¬ 
forts. 

Defections,  aircraft  incidents,  and  military  conflicts  resulted  in  the 
capture,  loss,  or  disappearance  of  thousands  of  Americans  around 
the  world.  The  U.S.  government  developed  policies  to  deal  with 
these  incidents  after  they  occurred.  The  only  thematic  element  in 
these  various  policies  is  the  fact  that  each  policy  was  derived  from 
the  same  principle:  The  U.S.  government  has  the  responsibility  to 
account  for  American  citizens.  The  content  of  the  policy  was 
changed  in  reaction  to  events  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  events 
were  so  diverse  there  could  be  no  fungible  means  to  implement  the 
policy  in  the  various  conflicts  and  contingencies  of  the  Cold  War. 
The  question  is  not  how  a  single  policy  was  applied  to  each  event  but 
how  various  policies  were  developed  in  response  to  these  events. 

Official  Inquiries 

There  have  been  many  U.S.  official  inquiries  into  the  POW/MIA  is¬ 
sue.  The  list  of  proposals  for  other  efforts,  such  as  the  so-called 
“Perot  Commission  on  Americans  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,”  that 


the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  U.S.  Congress,  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Subcommittee  on  the  FcU  East  and  the  Pacific,  Return  of  American 
Prisoners  of  War  Who  Have  Not  Been  Accounted  for  by  the  Communists  (Washington, 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1957),  p.  1. 

^Return  of  American  Prisoners . . . ,  p.  1. 

^Return  of  American  Prisoners . . . ,  p.  2.  Letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  C.  Hill  to  Thomas  S.  Gordon,  Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  March  12, 1957. 
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never  made  it  out  of  committee,®  is  probably  much  larger.  Some  of 
the  U.S.  government’s  investigations  are  listed  in  Table  1.1. 


Table  1.1 

Governmental  Inquiries  into  MIA/POW(BNR)  Issues 


1950 

1956 

1957 
1957 

1976 

1981 

1982-1983 

1984 

1984-1985 

1985 
1985 

1985 

1986 

1986 

1987 

198&-1987 

1990 

1991 

1991-1992 

1992 


The  United  States  also  participated  in  the  United  Nations  ad  hoc 
commission  on  unrepatriated  POWs 

Senate  investigation  of  Communist  interrogation,  indoctrination,  and 
exploitation  of  American  military  and  civilian  prisoners 
Senate  Korean  War  atrocity  hearings  (Potter) 

House  Foreign  Affoirs  Committee  “Return  of  American  Prisoners  of  War 
Who  Have  Not  Been  Accounted  for  by  the  Communists" 

House  Select  Committee  on  Missing  Persons  in  Southeast  Asia 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  investigation  of  Laotian  prison  camp 
DoD  Inspector  General^ 

House  POW/MIA  Task  Force® 

DoD  Inspector  General® 

House  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence® 

House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  “Americans  Missing  in  Southeast 
Asia’ 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency  internal  reviewr  (Gaine’s  Report)®'*’ 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency  internal  review®-*’ 

House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  POW/MIA  Task  Force 
DIA  Tighe  Senior  Review  Group®-** 

DIA’s  Thai  Senior  Review  Group*’ 

House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  POW/MlAs  in  Indochina  and  Korea 
DoD  inquiry  ordered  by  Secretary  Cheney® 

Senate  Meet  Committee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs 
U.S.-Russian  joint  commission  on  POW/MIAs 


®The  purpose  of  these  inquiries  was  to  evaluate  accusations  of  a  U.S.  government 
“conspiracy  and  coverup  of  the  POW/MIA  issue.  All  of  the  above  investigations  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  was  no  basis  to  the  allegations  of  a  government  conspiracy  or 
coverup  on  the  POW/MIA  issue.”  U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  102nd  Congress,  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs,  POW/MIA  Policy  and  Process  (Washington,  D.C.;  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1992),  Part  I,  pp.  316-317. 

*’The  POW/MIA  special  office  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  is  under  constant 
supervision  by  the  House  and  Senate  Select  Committees  on  Intelligence  as  well  as  the 
House  POW/MIA  Task  Force. 


®U.S.  Congress,  House,  Ckrmmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  H.  Con.  Res.  129,  “Concurrent 
resolution  to  establish  a  congressional  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Perot 
Commission  on  Americans  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,"  January  10, 1986. 
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A  number  of  inquiries  have  been  presented  as  semi-official.’'  The 
various  official  and  unofficial  investigations  produced  a  number  of 
“final”  reports  on  various  aspects  of  the  POW/MIA  issue.  The  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  POW/MIAs,  co-chaired  by  Senators  John  Kerrey 
(D-MA)  and  Bob  Smith  (R-NH)  was  created,  in  part,  to  resolve  issues 
left  unanswered  in  previous  inquiries.^*'  The  Select  Committee  chose 
to  focus  the  attention  of  its  hearings  on  issues  related  to  Southeast 
Asia,  though  the  scope  of  the  Select  Committee’s  agenda  included 
many  of  the  issues  addressed  in  this  study.  The  Select  Committee 
devoted  one  day  of  hearings  to  World  War  II,  Korean  War,  and  Cold 
War  incidents.” 

In  February  1992,  the  Select  Committee  encouraged  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State  and  Defense  to  engage  in  a  joint  research  effort  with 
the  Russian  government.  As  a  result,  a  Joint  U.S.-Russian  Commis¬ 
sion  on  POW/MIAs  was  created.  The  Commission  is  chaired  on  the 
U.S.  side  by  former  U.S.  Ambassador  Malcomb  Toon.  The  Russian 
side  is  chaired  by  General  Dimitrii  Volkogonov.  The  list  of  original 
Commission  members  appears  in  Appendix  1.  (All  appendixes  ap¬ 
pear  in  Volume  3.) 

On  May  15, 1992,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Atwood  des¬ 
ignated  the  U.S.  Army  as  Executive  Agent  for  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  to  support  the  work  of  the  Joint  Commission.'^ 


^William  L.  White,  in  his  book  The  Captives  of  Korea,  noted  25  years  ago  that  “from  the 
outset”  of  his  research  the  U.S,  government  “gave  the  project  complete  support.” 
White  pointed  out  that  even  thou^  his  book  “is  sometimes  critical  of  our  American 
policies  or  behavior ...  it  still  remains  a  cry  to  the  world  to  examine  the  bets,  in  this 
strange  matter  of  Korean  captives.”  William  Lindsay  White,  The  Captives  of  Korea;  An 
Unofficial  White  Paper  on  the  Treatment  of  War  Prisoners.  Our  Treatment  of  Thinrs, 
Their  Treatment  of  Ours  (New  YoiK.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1957),  p.xiv. 

"'l02nd  Congress,  1st  Session,  Senate,  Authority  and  Pules  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
POW/JVflAAjJ&irs(Washington,  D.C.:U.S.  GovemmentPrintingOfBce,  1991).  Includes 
S.  Res.  82  and  185. 

”See  Paul  M.  Cole,  World  War  II,  Korean  War  and  Early  Cold  War  MIA-POW  Issues, 
RAND  Congressional  Testimony,  CT-101,  November  10, 1992. 

'^“Organization  and  Concept  of  Operation  for  the  Task  Force  to  Support  the  Joint 
US/Russian  POW-MIA  Commission,”  in  Initial  Report  to  the  U.S.-Russian  Joint 
Commission  on  POW/MIAs  (Army  Joint  Task  Force  Russia  (POW/MIA),  July  17, 1992), 
Appendix  A. 
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METHODOLOGY 

Approach 

The  issues  addressed  in  this  study  follow  a  project  description  that 
was  created  to  complement  ongoing  U.S.  government  casualty  reso¬ 
lution  eflforts,  thus  an  effort  was  made  to  avoid  redundant  research 
activities.  This  report  reflects  an  effort  to  compile  information  from 
U.S.  sources  and  to  open  new  channels  of  information  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  The  reader  is  encouraged  to  use  this  document  as  a 

guide  for  further  research. 

The  way  in  which  Cold  War  losses  are  estimated  and  evaluated  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  way  inquiries  were  made  into  World  War  11  and  Korean 
War  losses.  Since  there  was  no  declared  warfare  during  the  Cold 
War,  there  were,  stricdy  speaking,  neither  prisoners  of  war  nor  miss¬ 
ing  in  action.  Americans  were  reported  captured  by  an  undeclared 
enemy  in  a  twilight  struggle  under  circumstances  that  were  often 
vague  or  disputed.  The  search,  therefore,  focuses  on  reports  of 
American  citizens — civilian  and  military — ^who  might  have  been  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Cold  War. 

Primary  Sources 

This  study  is  based  on  primary  source  evidence  presented  in  verba¬ 
tim  citations  with  complete  references.  Though  this  document  is  not 
based  on  classified  material,  the  original  classification  for  many  de¬ 
classified  source  documents  is  noted  so  that  the  reader  can  assess 
the  importance  attached  to  the  information  when  the  document  was 
originally  generated.  There  is  no  classified  version  of  this  study. 

Spelling  and  Terminology 

Original  spellings,  syntax,  and  grammar  are  reproduced  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  historical  documents.  Whenever  possible,  contemporary 
spellings,  such  as  Beijing,  are  used  when  the  proper  name  appears 
outside  of  a  quotation.  Department  of  State  telegrams  often  lack 


summary  of  access  to  information  sources  in  the  United  States  is  shown  in 
Appendix  2. 
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definite  and  indefinite  articles.  The  Soviet/Russian  security  service  is 
referred  to  as  KGB,  even  by  individuals  who  in  interviews  refer  to  the 
KGB’s  predecessors,  thus  KGB  often  appears  as  a  generic  name. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THIS  STUDY 
This  report  consists  of  three  volumes. 

Volume  1:  The  Korean  War 

Chapter  One:  Overview  of  This  Report 

Chapter  Two:  Korean  War  Casualty  Statistics 

Chapter  Three:  Efforts  to  Recover  and  Account  for  Korean  War 
Casualties 

Chapter  Four:  Research  Parameters  Regarding  U.S.  POW/MIAs  in 
the  USSR 

Chapter  Five:  The  Movement  of  U.S.  POWs  to  the  USSR 
Chapter  Six:  Americans  in  the  PRC 
Chapter  Seven:  The  UNCMAC  Lists 

Chapter  Eight:  Live  Sightings,  Returned  Remains,  and  Remains  in 
North  Korea 

Volume  2:  World  War  II  and  the  Early  Cold  War 
Chapter  One:  World  War  II 
Chapter  Two:  Early  Cold  War  Aircraft  Incidents 
Chapter  Three:  Recovery  and  Accounting  Efforts 

Volumes:  Appendixes 

Rosters,  lists,  and  appendixes  referred  to  in  Volumes  1  and  2  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Volume  3.  This  volume  is  meant  to  be  an  integral  supple¬ 
ment  to  Volumes  1  and  2. 


Ch^ter  Two 

KOREAN  WAR  CASUALTY  STATISTICS 


POW/MIA  STATISTICS 
Introduction 

This  chapter  has  four  purposes:  (1)  to  show  how  Korean  War  ca¬ 
sualty  statistics  were  compiled  during  the  war;  (2)  to  illustrate  how 
Korean  War  casualty  statistics  have  evolved  since  the  end  of  the 
war;  (3)  to  associate  geographic  locations  and  circumstances  of 
loss  with  unrecovered  remains;  and  (4)  to  quantify  the  magnitude 
of  BNR  cases  and  to  iUuminate  the  circumstances  of  loss. 

Dynamic  Casualty  Data  and  Terminology 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimated  in  August  1952  that  the  task 
of  establishing  a  final  statistical  record  of  Korean  War  casualties 
would  require  revisions  that  would  be  “carried  on  for  months, 
perhaps  years.”*  This  proved  to  be  a  prescient  observation, 
thou^  few  would  have  believed  then  that  the  casualty  resolution 
effort  would  carry  on  for  four  decades,  sdll  with  no  end  in  sight. 

Data 

The  total  number  of  combat  deaths  inflicted  on  U.S.  forces  during 
the  Korean  War  was  33,629.  There  were,  in  addition,  approxi¬ 
mately  23,000  noncombat  casualties. 


*  “U.S.  Acts  on  Korea  Toll,"  New  York  Times,  December  10, 1952. 
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Casualty  reporting  methods  became  much  more  detailed  as  the 
war  progressed.  Until  the  Chinese  intervention,  UN  Command 
(UNC)  data  were  collected  and  plans  made  according  to  the 
eiqiectation  that  there  would  be  a  quick  victory.  In  eariy 
.November  1950,  as  Graves  Registration  Service  (GRS)  and  other 
casualty  resolution  policies  indicate,  victory  was  thought  to  be  in 
hand.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  UNC  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  full  access  to  battlefields  and  POW  camps.  Following  the 
Chinese  invasion  in  November  1950,  Korean  conflict  casualty  data 
became  more  detaUed.  Compare,  for  example,  DoD  data  of 
January  7,  1952,  with  a  DoD  report  released  in  August  1953  and 
another  from  December  1953.  Tables  2.1,  2.2,  and  2.3  show  how 
the  data  became  more  detailed  and  precise  and  how  casualty 
categories  evolved. 

Korean  War  casualty  data  have  always  been  dynamic.  During  the 
war,  casualty  data  changed  as  casualties  increased,  as  ambiguous 
losses  were  resolved,  and  as  information  about  the  missing  was 
collected  and  assessed.  What  is  often  left,  however,  is  the 
development  of  final  reports,  graphs,  and  figures.  Since  the 
process  of  reshaping  casualty  data  continued  long  after  the  end  of 
hostilities,  one  should  be  cautious  when  comparing  one  set  of 
casutilty  statistics  from  one  year  prepared  by  one  organization 
with  another  set  prepared  years  before  or  later  by  a  different 
agency.  In  many  instances,  there  is  no  historical  record  of  the 
process  by  which  data  were  processed.  During  and  after  the 
Korean  War,  hundreds  of  American  BNR  cases  were  progressively 

Table  2.1 

DoD  Casualty  Figures:  January?,  1952 


Dead  22,627 

Wounded  93,129 

Missing  in  action  1 1 ,381 

Captured  2,091 

Returned  to  service  1 ,393 

Total  30,621 


SOURCE:  l/JV.  Prisoners  cf  War  Camps  and 
Conditions  in  Korea,  Manchuria  and  China,  Sup¬ 
plement  VI  (Secret),  January  20, 1953,  p.  33. 
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Table  2^ 

DoD  Casualty  Figures:  August  1953 


Dead: 

25,604 

(KIA 

22,731) 

(Other  causes 

2,873) 

Wounded 

103,492 

Missing 

8,529 

Captured 

2,219 

Captured  and  missing  who 
returned  to  duty 

2,433 

NOTE:  These  data  reflect  2,469  who  died  of 
wounds  and  404  v^o  had  been  reclassified  from 
missing  to  dead.  The  a^egate  missing  category  was 
reduced  by  404  known  dead,  2,433  MlA/POWs  who 
returned,  and  2,219  known  POWs. 

SOURCE:  “U.S.  Toll  in  Korea  Put  at  142,277; 
Tentative  Total  Lists  25,604  Dead,”  New  York  Times, 
August  20, 1953. 


reclassified  as  many  as  four  or  five  times,  depending  on  how  much 
information  was  acquired  over  time. 

Tenninology 

Casualty  terminology  evolved  along  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
war.  In  June  1950,  six  casualty  status  categories  were  used:  killed 
in  action  (KIA),  seriously  wounded  in  action  (SWA),  seriously  in¬ 
jured  in  action  (SIA),  slightly  wounded  in  action  (LAW),  slightly 
injured  in  action  (UA),  and  missing  in  action  (MIA).^  To  be 
counted  as  a  casualty,  a  soldier  had  to  be  lost  to  his  unit  for  one 
day. 

Three  months  later,  the  Department  of  the  Army  promulgated 
Special  Regulations  No.  600-400-5,  Personnel  Casualty  Reporting 
During  Combat.  The  regulations  for  reporting  combat  casualties — 
14  rather  than  six  categories — included  two  important  sections. 


^Robert  Best,  Analysis  of  Personnel  Casualties  in  the  25th  Infantry  Division  26-31 
July  1950  (Secret),  Technical  Memorandum  ORO-T-22  (FRC),  Operations  Research 
Office,  June  15, 1951. 
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2.  Types  of  casualties. — a.  Batde.— All  casualties  directly  due  to 
combat,  or  which  are  sustained  during  or  as  a  result  of  going  to 
or  returning  from  a  combat  mission,  are  “battle  casualties”  and 
are  grouped  within  the  following  categories,  with  symbols  as¬ 
signed  for  reporting  as  indicated: 


(1) 

Killed  in  action 

ETHER 

(2) 

Died  as  a  resuit  of  wounds  received  in  action 

HINGE 

(3) 

Died  as  a  result  of  injuries  received  in  action 

SORRY 

(4) 

Missing  in  action 

GRAVY 

(5) 

Captured  by  opposing  forces 

URBAN 

(6) 

Interned  by  neutral  power 

BLAND 

(7) 

Seriously  wounded  in  action 

INGOT 

(8) 

Seriously  injured  in  action 

LEAST 

(9) 

Slighdy  wounded  in  action  (hospitalized) 

FRIAR 

(10) 

Slightly  wounded  in  action  (nor  hospitalized) 

HUSKY 

(11) 

Slighdy  injured  in  action  (hospital!^) 

HEAVY 

(12) 

Slighdy  injured  in  action  (not  hospitalized) 

CATCH 

(13) 

Seriously  ill,  gas  casualty 

POKEY 

(14) 

Seriously  ill,  radioactivity 

BLAST 

b.  Nonbatde— All  casualties  not  listed  in  a  above,  including 
injury  or  death  sustained  in  training  operations  not  associated 
with  a  combat  mission,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  extra-haz¬ 
ardous,  are  not  nonbattle  casualties.  Mental  disorders  develop¬ 
ing  imder  battle  conditions  will  not  be  classified  as  battle  casual¬ 
ties.  Injuries  due  to  the  elements  will  not  be  reported  as  battle 
casualties. 

3.  Basis  for  report — ^a.  Casualty  reports  will  be  based  upon  in¬ 
formation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  your  headquarters. 

b.  A  person  will  be  reported  as  dead  when  there  is  reason¬ 
ably  conclusive  evidence  of  death  or  when  there  are  circum¬ 
stances  which  ead  to  no  other  logical  conclusion.  A  report  of 
death  need  not  necessarily  be  predicated  upon  the  recovery  of 
remains.  When  a  date  of  death  is  to  be  reported  under  circum¬ 
stances  permitting  selection  of  a  date,  the  latest  date  that  death 
could  reasonably  be  presumed  to  have  occurred  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  wiU  be  selected. 

c .  A  person  whose  whereabouts  or  actual  fate  cannot  be 
ascertained  will  be  reported  as  missing  or  missing  in  action; 
where  the  circumstances  reveal  that  an  individual  will  not  be  re¬ 
ported  as  missing  or  missing  in  action.  Whenever  evidence  indi¬ 
cates  that  an  individual  reported  as  missing  or  missing  in  action 
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is  dead  or  in  any  other  reportable  status,  a  supplementary  report 
will  be  submitted;  if  evidence  of  death  is  not  reasonably  conclu¬ 
sive,  a  report  of  all  facts  will  be  made. 

The  Korean  War  had  been  under  way  for  nearly  three  months 
when  these  regulations  were  circulated.  By  this  time,  however, 


Table  2.3 

DoD  Battle  Casualty  F^ures:  December  31, 1953 


Tot^ 

DoD 

Army 

Navy 

Marines 

Air 

Force 

Total  casualties  (sum  of  3, 4, 

and  5)’ 

142,118 

110,081 

2,080 

28,110 

1,847 

Total  deaths  (sum  of  3, 4a, 

and  5a) 

30,606 

25,208 

395 

4,137 

866 

Killed  in  action — total 

22,986 

18,852 

297 

3,294 

543 

Wounded  in  action — total 

105,807 

79,644 

1,597 

24,651 

378 

Died  of  wounds 

2,480 

1,911 

21 

537 

11 

Other 

103,327 

77,733 

1,576 

23,651 

367 

MIA  total 

13,325 

11,585 

186 

628 

926 

Dead  or  presumed  dead 

5,140 

4,445 

77 

306 

312 

Returned  to  military  control 

5,131 

4,638 

35 

194 

264 

Current  captured^ 

101 

93 

0 

7 

1 

Cunent  missing 

2,953 

2,409 

74 

121 

349 

NOTE:  On  January  25,  1954,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  released 
“Interim  Report  of  U.S.  Batde  Casualties”  based  on  data  collected  through  Decem¬ 
ber  31, 1953. 


SOURCE:  RG338  (Secret),  Box  1,  Folder 4. 

’These  figures  reflect  findings  of  presumptive  death  and  other  determinations, 
changes  in  status,  and  revisions  processed  Ihrough  31  December  1953.  The  data 
indicate  the  cumulative  number  of  permanent  and  temporary  losses  from  effective 
military  strength  as  the  result  of  enemy  action. 

Status  of  Item  5c: 


Total 

Army 

Navy 

Marines 

Air 

Force 

Gross  captured 

5,625 

5,145 

31 

225 

224 

Died 

1,106 

1,079 

0 

24 

3 

Returned 

4,418 

3,973 

31 

194 

220 

Current  captured 

101 

93 

0 

7 

1 
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neariy  23  percent  of  all  POW(BNR)  cases  and  over  11  percent  of  all 
other  BNR  cases  had  occurred.  Thus,  casualty  cases  categorized 
later  in  the  war  were  subject  to  criteria  that  did  not  exist  when 
these  BNR  cases  occurred. 

On  December  9,  1952,  the  Department  of  Defense  decided  to 
eliminate  the  word  “casualty"  in  the  weekly  summaries.  A  DoD 
spokesman  aimounced  that  emphasis  would  be  placed  on 
“‘categories  rather  than  the  over-all  total’  and  to  dispel  a  popular 
misconception  that  casualties  were  fatalities.” 

As  it  became  clear  that  many  American  prisoners  were  murdered 
after  capture,  for  example,  two  terms  to  distinguish  this  group 
from  those  who  made  it  alive  to  a  POW  camp  were  used:  “in  the 
hands  of  opposing  forces"  and  “post-capture  incidents.”  Thus,  a 
casualty  lost  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  war  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  one  reported  as  “unconfirmed”  POW  in  the  early 
phase  might  be  reported  as  "in  enemy  hands”  or  MIA  rather  than 
POW. 

The  term  “unofficial  POW”  requires  additional  clarification.  In  the 
casualty  terminology  developed  in  September  1950,  such  a  term 
does  not  exist.  The  term  “unofficial  POW”  is  a  post-war  term.  The 
distinction  between  official  and  unofficial  POWs,  according  to 
Graves  Registration  Service  records,  depends  on  whether  a  name 
appeared  on  a  Communist  POW  list.  Following  the  war,  the 
Graves  Registration  Service  produced  a  list,  “Unofficial  POW 
Roster,”  that  was  compUed  from  the  evaluation  of  report  of  death 
statements  and  repatriated  POW  statements.^ 

The  term  “unofficial  POW”  was  created  to  account  for  “soft”  cases, 
i.e.,  individuals  named  in  enemy  propaganda  broadcasts  or  last 
seen  alive  in  enemy  custody  or  those  who  in  some  other  way  were 
suspected  but  never  proven  by  eyewitnesses  to  be  in  a  formal 
POW  status.  One  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  that  after  the  war 
many  American  BNR  cases  were  recategorized  as  "unofficial"  or 


®This  document,  which  was  located  at  the  Army  Central  Identification  Laboratory, 
Hawaii  (CILHI),  has  two  sections.  Section  I,  "Official  POW  Roster,"  is  compiled 
from  Communist  POW  lists  from  August  14, 1953,  and  September  2, 1953. 
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“unconfirmed”  POW  to  give  UNCMAC  grounds  for  demanding 
information  from  the  Communist  side. 

After  the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  computer  punch  cards  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  each  BNR  case.  To  code  the  cards  so  that  a  BNR’s  status 
could  be  reflected  in  detail,  six  codes  were  used  to  represent  in¬ 
formation  received  that  indicated  an  individual  had  b^n  a  POW. 
They  are  as  shown  in  Table  2.4. 

As  of  August  1953,  the  Casualty  Information  Section  card  format 
distinguished  between  “unofficial  POW  status”  and  “official  POW 
status”  though  it  is  not  clear  when  this  distinction  began  to  be 
used. 


Table  2.4 

Codes  Used  to  Record  POW  Status  as  of  1952 


Code  Category 

1 .  Official  report  of  North  Korean  government  to  International  Red 
Cross,  Geneva. 

2.  Communist  Radio,  Press  Release  and  Publications.  This  code  is  used 
when  the  specific  radio  station  is  not  identified. 

Radio  Source  Codes 
Code  Radio  Station 

A.  Peking 

B.  Pyongyang 

C.  Moscow 

D.  Combination  of  Peking,  Pyongyang  and  Moscow 

E.  Combination  of  Peking  and  Pyongyang 

F.  Combination  of  Peking  and  Moscow 

G.  Combination  of  Pyongyang  and  Moscow 

H.  Peiping 

3.  Letters  from  prisoners  of  war  in  enemy  hands  received  by  next  of  kin. 

4.  Captured  enemy  documents  and  photographs. 

5.  Intenogation  of  recovered  UN  Military  Personnel  and  other  eyewit¬ 
ness  accounts. 

6.  G-2  interrogation  of  enemy  prisoners.  JA  War  Crimes  investigations. 
Interrogation  of  personnel  ftom  units  having  high  MIA  rates. 

SOURCE:  GA  Form  6801 -C.  USAFFE  Casualty.  RG  497,  Records  of  Intelligence 
and  U.S.  Military  Command,  Pacific.  NND  897580,  Box  1.  Ms.  Gerri  Montgomery 
Prescott  located  these  records  in  the  Suitiand  Reference  Branch  and  provided 
copies  to  the  author. 


I 
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Official  Estimates  of  U.S.  BNR  Cases 

Conventional  wisdom  holds  that 

there  are  some  8,177  Americans  still  missii^  in  achon  (MIA)  and 
unaccounted  for  after  the  Korean  War.  Most  are  truly 
“missing’’ — that  is,  they  are  airmen  wdio  went  down  at  sea  or  in 
rugged  mountainous  terrain,  soldiers  and  Marines  who  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  confusion  of  battle  and  whose  bodies  were  never 
recovered.^ 

The  American  Battle  Monuments  Commission  list  of  Korean  War 
missing,  which  has  been  in  print  for  many  years,  lists  8,182  “killed 
but  no  body  recovered  from  the  Korean  War.’’®  In  1991, 8,177  U.S. 
servicemen  were  listed  as  missing  from  the  Korean  War  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  official  and  unofficial  sources,  reflecting  five  resolved  cases.® 
The  name  of  each  BNR  is  inscribed  on  the  ceiling  of  the  mau¬ 
soleum  at  the  U.S.  military  cemetery  in  Hawaii.  The  aggregate  fig¬ 
ure  in  this  cumulative  list  has  not  been  disputed  by  any  credible 
source.^ 

The  aggregate  number  of  8,177  cases  was  accurate  when  this  list 
was  published,  but  the  description  of  this  roster  as  a  list  of  MlAs  or 
unrepatriated  POWs  is  not  correct.  The  aggregate  list  contains  the 
names  of  every  individual  who  went  to  Korea  but  did  not  return, 


^Harry  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Korean  WarMmanac  (New  York:  Facts  on  File,  1990),  pp. 
184-185. 

®  World  War  II  Dead  Interred  in  American  Cemeteries  on  Foreign  Soil  and  World  War 
II  and  Korea  Missing  or  Lost  or  Buried  at  Sea— Korea  List  cf  Missing  and  Isolated 
Burials,  Compiled  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.  Volume  III  lists  Korean  War  names  on  pp.  394&-4131. 

®This  widely  used  figure  is  cited  in  POW-MIA  Fact  Book  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Department  of  Defense,  1991),  p.  35;  “Statement  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick 
Cheney  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  POW-MIA  Affairs,  November  5, 1991,” 
D^ense  Issues,  Vol.  6,  No.  50, 1991;  Harry  Summers,  Jr.,  Korean  War  Almanac  (New 
York:  Facts  on  File,  1990),  pp.  184-185;  and  U.S.  Congress,  101st  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  House,  Committee  on  Veteran's  Affairs,  Congressiorutl  Delegation  Trip  to 
Korea  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Govenunent  Printing  (^ce,  1990),  p.  7. 

^The  figure  8,177  is  the  figure  accepted  and  cltedby  the  U.S.  State  Department,  U.S. 
Veterans  Organizations,  and  others,  as  the  number  of  Korean  War  U.S.  MIAs. 
(However,  diete  are  actually  some  adjustments,  due  to  identifications,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Army  Central  Identification  Laboratory,  Hawaii.)  Major  Funk,  Point 
Paper— Remains  Statistics,"  (UNCMAC  IP/MAO),  April  19, 1991. 
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thus  it  is  more  appropriate  to  refer  to  it  as  a  list  of  BNR  cases  than 
one  of  MIAs  or  unrepatriated  POWs.  The  circumstances  under 
vdiich  individuals  were  lost  vary  dramatically,  but  these  important 
distinctions  are  not  reflected  in  the  Battle  Monuments  or  DoD  ag¬ 
gregate  lists. 

The  offlcial  record  of  Korean  conflict  POW/MIA  data  is,  at  best, 
confusing.  Numbers  cited  in  Congressional  hearings  and  data 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Defense  are  often  contradictory, 
ambiguous,  inconsistent,  or  a  mbcture  of  any  of  these.  Two  in¬ 
compatible  flgures  for  the  number  of  Marine  Corps  POWs,  231® 
and  227,®  are  cited  in  the  same  1957  Congressional  report.  Of  the 
7,190  U.S.  servicemen  reported  to  have  been  POWs  by  the  U.S. 
Congress,  4,428  were  reported  to  have  been  repatriated. 
According  to  this  Congressional  report,  therefore,  2,762  U.S.  POWs 
were  not  repatriated.  The  Congressional  report  stating  that  7,190 
U.S.  servicemen  were  POWs  associates  no  names  with  its  break¬ 
down  of  6,556  Army,  263  Air  Force,  231  Marine  Corps  and  40  Navy 
POWs.  This  POW  breakdown,  however,  adds  up  to  only  7,090,  a 
discrepancy  of  100.  A  discrepancy  of  100  also  appears  when  the 
number  of  post-capture  deaths  estimated  by  the  War  Crimes 
Division  of  the  Eighth  Army  Adjutant  General  (5,639)  is  added  to 
the  Army  figure  for  POW(BNR)  (2,638).  The  result  (8,277)  is  100 
more  than  the  figure  provided  by  the  American  Battle  Monument 
Commission  (8,177).‘® 


®U.S.  Congress,  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Communist 
Interrogation,  Indoctrination,  and  Exploitation  of  American  Military  and  Civilian 
Prisoners,  July  27, 1956  (Washington,  D.C:  U.S.  (jovemment  Printing  Office,  1957), 

p.2. 

^Communist  Interrogation . . . ,  p.  19. 

^®The  discrepancy  of  100  is  intriguing  because  an  error  of  the  same  magnitude 
occurs  in  data  provided  on  separate  occasions  by  two  separate  agencies.  One 
explanation  for  the  100  MIA  cases  is  as  follows.  As  of  September  1992,  80  Korean 
War  MIA  cases  are  not  associated  with  a  date  of  incident.  These  are  often  treated 
statistically  as  a  category  different  from  other  MIAs.  If  one  were  to  generate  a  list  of 
Korean  War  MIAs  according  to  date  of  incident,  one  would  not  find  these  80  cases. 
There  are  also  16  cases  listed  in  the  field  of  8,177  MIAs  in  w4iich  the  date  of  incident 
occurred  after  the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  i.e.,  after  the  Armistice.  If  one  generated 
a  list  of  Korean  War  MIAs  bounded  by  the  day  it  began  (June  25, 1950)  and  the  day 
the  Armistice  was  signed  Ouly  27, 1953)  there  would  be  a  discrepancy  of  16.  Thus  if 
one  were  to  generate  a  Korean  War  MIA  list  by  incident  date  bounded  by  the 
begirming  and  the  end  of  the  war,  the  discrepancy  ftom  the  American  Battle  Mon- 
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POW  data  vary  between  institutions  and  even  within  the  same 
institution.  A  1955  Department  of  Defense  publicadon  states  that 
7,160  U.S.  personnel  who  served  in  the  Korean  War  were  counted 
as  POW  (4,428  U.S.  POWs  were  repatriated,  2,730  POWs  were  de¬ 
termined  to  have  died  in  camps,  and  21  “sincere  converts”  stayed 
behind)."  The  sum  of  DoD*s  breakdown  (2,730  dead  +  4,428 
repatriated  +  21  voluntary  nonrepatriates  (VNR)  =  7,179  total 
POWs)  is  19  more  than  DoD’s  own  total  of  7,160  POWs. 

No  explanation  has  been  found  for  the  discrepancy  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  POW  figures.  DoD’s  high  total  POW  figure 
(7,179)  is  eleven  fewer  than  the  Congressional  high  POW  figure 
(7,190).  The  greatest  discrepancy  (89)  is  found  between  DoD’s 
hi^  POW  figure  (7,179)  and  the  Congressional  low  POW  figure 
(7,090).  POW(BNR)  figures  also  vary  by  source  and  year:  Con¬ 
gress,  2,762  (1957);  DoD,  2,730  (1955);  Army,  2,638  (1954). 

Thib  confusion  is  perhaps  a  logical  consequence  of  the  alluvium  of 
data  created  during  the  three  years  of  the  Korean  conflict.  To  clear 
this  up,  one  would  have  to  find  the  date  for  each  data  snapshot 
that  is  being  compared.  This  is  an  impossible  task  given  that  any 
previous  figure  from  a  number  of  sources  could  have  been  used. 
In  many  cases  the  figures  could  not  be  traced  or  verified  because 
the  data  are  not  referenced  in  these  reports. 

Baseline  for  This  Report 

The  baseline  source  for  data  in  this  report  is  the  CILHI  Mapper 
database.  This  is  the  only  computerized  Korean  War  casu^ty 
database  in  er’stence.  As  noted  below,  CILHI  has  been  working  to 
bring  together  a  wide  range  of  casualty  data.  Consequently,  CILHI 
data  that  have  been  taken  from  two  separate  samples  may  differ 
because  of  work  that  has  occurred  in  the  interim. 


uments  MIA  list  would  be  %.  If  this  calculation  were  made  in  the  mid-1950s  the 
number  may  have  been  100.  Perhaps  four  out  of  the  100  cases  were  resolved  in  die 
interim. 

"POW  .  .  .  The  Fight  Continues  After  ike  Battle-  A  Report  by  the  Secretary  of 
Dense’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Prisoners  of  War  (Wa^ington,  D.C.:  August 
1955),  pp.  25-29  and  79.  These  data  were  collected  by  the  Defense  Advisory 
Committee  on  Prisoners  of  War. 
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The  BNR  total  used  in  this  report  is  8,140  (2,119  POW(BNR)  and 
6,021  BNR  cases  of  all  other  categories).  This  figure  reflects  37 
cases  resolved  following  the  publication  of  the  Battlefield  Mon¬ 
uments  list. 

Post-Capture  Killed,  Body  Not  Recovered  (PCK(BNR)) 

U.S.  servicemen  who  were  murdered  after  capture  or  who  died 
from  any  cause  before  reaching  a  POW  camp  are  referred  to  as 
post-capture  killed,  body  not  recovered  (PCK(BNR))  if  their  bodies 
have  not  been  recovered  and  identified. *2  PCK(BNR)  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  subset  of  POW(BNR).  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  this  group  of 
prisoners  did  not  make  it  to  a  POW  camp  alive,  PCK(BNR)  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  uncertainty  with  which  the  geographic  location 
of  "last  seen  alive”  status  or  remains  may  be  estimated.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  distinction  between  the  two  groups,  POW{BNR) 
and  PCK(BNR),  is  to  focus  a  remains  recovery  strategy  on  an  ap¬ 
proximate  geographic  location  of  remains  that  may  still  exist  in 
North  Korea. 

Definitive  conclusions  about  the  number  of  PCK(BNR)  suffered  by 
U.S.  forces  in  Korea  are  difficult  to  reach  because  the  collection, 
reporting,  and  analysis  of  data  concerning  missing  or  captured 
Americans  was  severely  impeded  throughout  the  war.’^  The 
estimates  made  by  the  Far  East  Command  during  the  war  were 
sometimes  reports  of  all  PCK  cases.  The  number  of  PCK(BNR) 
cases  was  much  smaller  than  the  total  number  of  reported  PCK 
cases. 

The  collection  of  post-capture  death  data  was  the  responsibility 
first  of  the  Army  Staff  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Far  East  Command. 


*^PCK  body  recovered  would  have  oeen  indicated  in  casualty  records  as  "killed  in 
action."  since  the  death  was  associated  with  enemy  action.  Letter  from  Colonel 
Curtis  H.  Bennett,  Chief,  Casutdty  Branch,  to  Congressman  Timothy  P.  Sheehan, 
March  12,  1953.  RG319  (Army  Staff),  AC  of  S.  G1  (Personnel),  Decimal  File  1953, 
383.6,  Box  1512. 

'^“Statistical  computation  is  impossible;  no  one  will  ever  know  how  many  pris¬ 
oners  died  of  mistreatment  or  starvation."  R.  Ernest  Dupuy  and  Trevor  N.  Dupuy, 
77ie  Encyclopedia  of  Miliury  History  (New  York;  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers, 
1977),  p.  1250. 
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The  mission  was  transferred  to  the  Commanding  General,  Eighth 
Army,  in  October  1950,  then  to  the  Commanding  General,  Korean 
Communication  Zone,  in  September  1952.  During  the  war,  the 
status  of  captured  Americans  changed  dramatically,  often  with  no 
indication  to  the  outside  world.  Many  Americans  were  tortured, 
summarily  executed,  beaten,  or  marched  to  death  and  scattered 
randomly  across  vast  geographic  areas  in  shallow  or  unmarked 
graves.  The  extensive  record  of  cruelty  and  barbarism  has  been 
assembled  slowly  and  painstakingly  over  a  number  of  years.  “The 
atrocities  committed  by  the  North  Korean  People’s  Army  were  so 
common  that  they  could  only  have  been  a  matter  of  official  gov¬ 
ernment  policy.”*^ 

The  magnitude  of  PCK  cases  was  highlighted  on  November  14, 
1951.  Col.  James  M.  Kanley,  head  of  the  War  Crimes  Section  of  the 
U.S.  Eighth  Army’s  Judge  Advocate  Section,  took  exception  to  the 
Ei^th  Army’s  Training  Directive  No.  6,  August  26,  1951,  which 
implied  that  captured  prisoners  would  receive  better  treatment  in 
the  hands  of  the  Communist  Chinese  Forces  than  from  the  North 
Korean  People’s  Army.*®  Hanley  wrote  a  memorandum  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  Section  suggesting  that  publicity  be  given  to  the 
Chinese  record  of  inflicting  post-capture  deaths  on  U.S.  POWs.*® 
Hanley’s  report,  which  was  followed  by  a  press  release,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  influence  public  opinion. 

According  to  Hanley’s  report,  between  November  1950  and 
November  1,  1951,  the  North  Koreans  had  “wantonly  killed  147 
American  prisoners  of  war."  The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  had 


Korean  War  Almanac,  pp.  56-57. 

^^Historkal  Report,  War  Crimes  Division,  Judge  Advocate  Section,  Korean 
Communications  Zone,  December  31, 1952  (Restricted  Security  Information),  p.  9. 
RG153  Records  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gener^,  War  Crimes  Division,  1952-1954. 

’^Memorandum  from  Colonel  Hanley  to  Judge  Advocate  Section,  September  27, 
1951.  Final  Historical  and  Operatiorud  Report,  War  Crimes  Division,  Judge  Advo¬ 
cate  Section,  Korean  Communications  Zone,  May  31,  1954  (Secret),  Exhibit  17. 
RG153  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  War  Crimes  Division. 
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“killed  2,513  (United  States)  prisoners  of  war  since  November  1, 
1950,  and  in  addition,  ten  British  soldiers,  forty  Turks,  five  Bel¬ 
gians,  and  seventy-five  soldiers  of  unknown  nationality.” (If  the 
bodies  of  these  victims  were  not  recovered,  they  would  have  been 
counted  as  UNC  missing  or,  if  found  dead,  as  KIA.) 

U.S.  officials  would  neither  confirm  nor  deny  the  validity  of 
Hanley’s  report  though  it  had  been  cleared  through  Eighth  Army 
channels  before  release.  Post-war  Senate  hearings  documented 
about  one  dozen  massacres  and  well  thought  out,  premeditated 
torture.*®  On  November  20,  General  Matthew  Ftidgway,  who 
mildly  censured  Colonel  Hanley  for  overstepping  the  limits  of  his 
duties,*®  said  from  his  headquarters  in  Tokyo  that  “it  was  possible 
6,000  American  soldiers  now  listed  as  missing  in  action  in  Korea 
had  been  captured  and  killed  by  Communist  troops.”  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  said  the  United  States  investigation  showed 
positive  proof  covering  365  Americans,  When  Ridgway  made 
these  comments,  more  than  10,000  U.S.  servicemen  were  listed  as 
missing. 


*^Text  of  Hanley’s  statement  as  printed  in  “Statement  on  Red  Atrocities.”  Afew  York 
Times,  November  15, 1951. 

*®In  late  December  1950,  five  American  airmen  in  a  truck  convoy  were  ambushed 
by  North  Korean  forces.  Their  bodies,  discovered  shortly  after  by  a  South  Korean 
patrol,  showed  that  the  flesh  had  been  punctured  in  as  many  as  20  different  tueas 
with  heated,  sharpened  bamboo  sticks.  The  torture  was  so  fiendish  that  not  one 
perforation  was  sufficient  to  cause  death  itself.  U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Korean  War 
Atrocities,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  Made  Throu^  Its 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  by  Its  Subcommittee  on  Korean  War 
Atrocities  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  40  (Washington,  D.C.:  January  11,  1954),  p.  6 
(hereafter,  Korean  War  Atrocities). 

*®Hanley's  duties,  according  to  Ridgway,  included  ‘the  responsibility  of  compiling 
reports  and  investigating  reported  inddents  involving  violations  of  Qie  laws  of  war, 
interrogating  witnesses,  collecting  and  preserving  evidence,  and  maintaining 
records  of  war  crimes  incidents.”  Ridgway  rebuked  Hanley  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Colonel's  duties  “do  not  involve  responsibilities  for  the  reporting  of  casualties 
arising  from  the  Korean  operation.”  Murray  Schumach,  “365  Atrodty  Deaths 
Proved,  6,000  Possible,  Says  Ridgway,”  New  York  Times,  November,  1951. 

^**“365  Atrocity  Deaths  Proved,  6000  Possible _ ” 
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Recent  histories  of  the  Korean  War  brush  by  the  Hanley  report^*  or 
ignore  it  altogether  In  April  1953,  however,  Commander-in- 
Chief  Far  East  (CINCFE)  received  a  request  from  Washington 
(ofRce  unknown)  asking  for  "the  best  current  estimate  of  the 
number  of  American  lives  lost  as  a  result  of  illegal  action  by  the 
enemy  following  capture.”  Commander-in-Ouef  United  Nations 
Command  (CINCUNC)  replied  on  May  13  that  as  of  April  15,  “the 
best  estimate  of  the  number  of  such  deaths  was  1,379.”23  General 
Mark  Clark  prepared  a  speech  for  delivery  at  the  United  Nations 
following  U^e  Switch  in  1953.  In  the  prepared  text  of  this  speech, 
vriiich  was  not  made,  Claik  noted  Aat  of  the  28,815  murders 
committed  by  the  Communist  forces  in  Korea,  11,622  victims  were 
UN  soldiers.  Clark  added,  "The  United  Nations  Command  has 
been  most  meticulous  and  objective  insofar  as  such  is  humanly 
possible,  in  its  investigation  of  the  background  upon  which  I  base 
my  report.  ”2^ 

In  January  1952,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  reported  to  the  U.S. 
Senate’s  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee  that  the  War 
Crimes  Division  estimate  of  over  6,000  murdered  American  ser¬ 
vicemen  "includes  every  reported  atrocity  regardless  of  the  source 
and  irrespective  of  the  reliability  of  the  informant.”  In  addition, 
"responsible  military  agencies  are  making  every  effort  to  ascertain 
the  truth  with  respect  to  all  reports  of  atrocities  and  I  can  only  as¬ 
sure  the  accuracy  of  the  numbers  where  evidence  clearly  indicated 
they  were  victims  of  atrocity  killings.  To  date  this  latter  number, 
as  I  stated,  only  totals  365. ”^5  The  subset  of  PCK(BNR)  cases  who 


^^See  John  Toland,  In  Mortal  Combat:  Korea,  I95G-1953  (New  York:  William 
Morrow  and  Company,  1991),  p.  494.  Toland  presents  the  Hanley  report  as  if  it 
were  altogether  haudident  yet  offers  no  evidence  for  this  view. 

^Neither  Max  Hasting,  The  Korean  War  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1987)  nor 
Harry  G.  Summers,  The  Korean  War  Almanac  (New  York:  Facts  on  File,  1990)  refers 
to  the  Hanley  report. 

23«Deaths  of  Coimnunist-Hdd  Prisoners'  (Confidential),  in  HQ  FEC/UNC 
Command  Report  (Top  Secret),  May  1953,  p.  45. 

^^Mark  W.  Clark,  From  the  Danube  to  the  Yalu  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1954),  pp.  300-301. 

^RG319  (Army  Staff),  AC  of  S,  Gl  (Personnel),  Decimal  File  1953, 383.6,  Box  1512, 
Letter  from  Special  Assistant  T.  A.  Young  to  the  Honorable  Timodiy  P.  Sheehan, 
March  3,  1953,  with  attachment  Report  of  January  28,  1952,  to  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  United  Slates  Senate,  Concerning  Atrocities  In  Korea. 
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died  on  death  marches,  959,  is  discussed  in  the  foUowing  section, 
“Death  During  Transport  to  POW  Camps." 

Appendix  3  is  a  roster  of  U.S.  victims  whose  names  are  mentioned 
in  statements  made  by  repatriated  UN  Command  POWs. 
Appendix  4  is  a  roster  of  victims  whose  names  appear  in  Eighth 
Army  Judge  Adjutant  Section  War  Crimes  Divison  rard  files.  Both 
lists  should  be  used  as  complements  to  other  BNR  rosters  to  shed 
light  on  the  circumstances  of  loss  for  individual  POW/MIA  cases. 

Death  During  Transport  to  POW  Camps 

For  those  who  survived  the  initial  phase  of  capture,  the  dangers 
had  only  begun.  The  trip  from  the  battletield  to  a  POW  camp  was 
a  death  sentence  for  unknown  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple.  American  prisoners  were 

forced  to  participate  in  what  was  uniformly  described  by  survivors  as 
death  marches.  The  treatment  of  prisoners  on  marches  was  the 
same  in  all  instances,  clearly  establishing  that  such  was  a  prede¬ 
termined  plan  formulated  on  a  high  Communist  command  level.^ 

Shortly  after  capture  American  POWs  would  be  strippied  of  their 
clothes  and  boots  and  forced  to  march  on  frozen  feet.  Those  who 
fell  were  killed  by  guards.  Those  who  managed  to  survive  rou¬ 
tinely  lost  as  much  as  45  pounds.  On  a  march  from  Kuna-ri  to 
POW  Camp  No.  5,  for  example,  300  died  of  exposure  and  starva¬ 
tion  or  were  murdered  outright. 

A  great  deal  is  known  about  a  group  of  between  700-800  American 
POWs  who  were  captured  soon  after  the  war  began.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  at  first  mingled  with  perhaps  70  to  80  civilians  from  a 
variety  of  countries.  This  well-dociunented  Seoul  to  Pyongyang 
march  began  with  376  Americans  on  September  26,  1950.  In  the 
civilian  group  were  missionaries  such  as  Larry  Zellers,  who  has 
written  his  memoirs,^^  and  other  foreign  nationals  such  as  George 


^^Kprean  War  Atrocities,  p.  10. 

detailed  account  of  series  of  death  marches  is  presented  in  Lany  Zellers,  In 
Enemy  Hands:  A  Prisoner  in  North  Korea  (Lexington,  KY:  The  University  Press  of 
Kentucky,  1991). 
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Blake,  the  British  SIS  man  in  Seoul  who  was  soon  to  become  a 
Soviet  spy,  recruited  during  captivity  in  North  Korea  by  Soviet 
KGB  agents.  Blake  describes  these  events  in  Pyongyang  and  the 
subsequent  march  in  his  memoirs.  Earl  Col^y,  a  repatriated 
POW,  contributed  his  memory  of  events  as  well.^ 

From  Pyongyang,  the  entire  group  was  forced  to  march  over  a 
three-week  period  via  a  series  of  villages  to  a  permanent  camp  lo¬ 
cated  near  die  Yalu  River.  The  POWs  and  the  civilians  were  under 
the  command  of  the  infamously  cruel  North  Korean  officer  known 
only  as  the  Tiger.  In  the  course  of  the  death  march  to  the  Yalu,  at 
least  100  American  POWs  were  shot  by  the  North  Koreans,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Colbey.  Blake,  in  contrast,  said  that  the  number  of  POWs 
shot  during  Ais  "harrowing  experience . . .  may  have  amounted  to 
ten  or  twenty,  maybe.  Not  more,  I  don’t  think. Though  the 
exact  number  of  murders  may  never  be  established,  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  murders  are  not  disputed.  Colbey  re¬ 
called. 

If  they  were  weak  and  could  not  keep  up,  they  were  pushed  to 
the  ride  of  the  road  and  shot.  They  did  not  even  both  to  bury 
them. 

Bodies  of  American  POWs  who  were  executed  in  this  fashion  were 
left  where  they  died  or  were  tipped  into  ravines.  In  any  event,  no 
record  appears  to  have  been  made  of  the  location  where  these  in¬ 
dividuals  eventually  came  to  rest.  This  is  a  significant  accounting 
problem  for  PCK(BNR)  cases  in  general. 

A  standard  technique  used  by  Communist  guards  to  beat  to  death 
prisoners  was  the  following.  One  guard  would  stand  on  each  hand 
of  an  American  prisoner  vrito  had  been  forced  to  the  ground.  A 
third  guard  would  beat  the  prisoner  to  death.  The  three  guards 


^®Letter  from  Eaii  N,  Colbey  to  Paul  M.  Cole,  March  6,  1993,  and  phone 
conversation  March  11, 1993.  “When  I  was  captured,"  Colbey  wrote,  “1  was  6'2' 
and  198  pounds.  When  I  was  turned  over  to  Ae  Chinese  on  October  19,  1951  I 
weighed  1 18.  I  was  in  as  good  or  better  shape  dian  most.  The  average  body  weight 
was  85  to  90  pounds.” 

^Paul  M.  Cole,  interview  with  George  Blake,  February  11, 1993,  Moscow. 
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would  then  shove  the  body  to  the  side  of  the  road  before  moving 
on.  "Of  the  706  prisoners  wdio  left  Bean  Camp  and  marched  to 
Prisoner-of-War  Camp  No.  1  at  Changsong.  approximately  100” 
were  alive  in  the  fall  of  1953.^  It  is  not  known  precisely  how  many 
died  in  this  way  or  vidiat — if  anything— was  done  with  the  bodies 
of  the  American  PCK(BNR).  Since  the  answers  would  not  be 
provided  by  the  Communist  side,  the  U.S.  armed  forces  made 
their  own  efforts  to  discover  what  happened  to  captured  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Body-not-recovered  casualties  (KIA(BNR),  PCK(BNR),  and 
MIA,  not  counting  POW(BNR)  cases)  were  inflicted  on  U.S.  forces 
in  die  chronological  order  shown  in  Table  2.5. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  American  PCK(BNR)  cases  is  vast 
and  equally  uncertain.  Information  collected  after  Operation 
Little  Switch  included  details  about  death  rates  in  camps  and  the 
fact  that  seriously  wounded  American  POWs  were  sometimes 
“simply  thrown  over  the  side  of  a  hill”  by  North  Korean  or  Chinese 
guards.  At  the  so-called  Death  Valley  camp,  approximately  1,500 
U.S.  and  other  UN  prisoners  died  between  June  and  October  1951. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  placed  in  shallow  graves  that  were 
frequently  washed  out  by  heavy  rains.  In  addition,  North  Korean 
civilians  frequently  dug  up  recently  buried  dead  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  what  little  clothing  remained.^^ 

During  the  30- mile  death  march  from  the  Chosin  Reservoir  that 
lasted  two  to  three  days  in  December  1950, 

the  number  of  American  prisoners  who  participated  is  estimated 
as  being  from  300  to  350  men.  Prisoners  too  seriously  wounded 
or  exhausted  to  march  were  shot  One  returnee  personally  ob¬ 
served  the  shooting  of  ei^t  or  ten  woimded  American  prisoners. 

One  prisoner  who  became  hysterical  under  these  trying  circum¬ 
stances  was  executed  by  a  Chinese  guard.  In  the  words  of  a  re¬ 
turnee  who  observed  this  particular  execution,  “this  Chinese 
guard  walked  up  with  his  carbine,  stuck  it  in  his  [the  prisoner’s] 
face  and  Mowed  his  head  off.”  This  particular  incident  occurred 


^Korean  War  Atrocities,  p.  10. 

Operation  Little  Switch,  Korean  War  Crimes  (KWQ,  Case  1B23,  RG153  Records  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  War  Crimes  Division,  1952-1954. 
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on  2  December  1950.  The  Chinese  guards  left  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  unburied  where  they  fell.^^ 

Other  Operation  Little  Switch  repatriates  told  of  a  death  inarch 
during  which  “approxiniately  twelve  or  thirteen  U.S.  prisoners, 
unable  to  further  sustain  the  rigors  of  die  march,  were  forced  over 
a  cliff  by  their  captors  by  means  of  rifle  butts  and  bayonets.” 
Repatriates  told  of  many  instances  in  which  American  POWs  froze 
to  death  or  were  left  behind  during  a  march,  too  ill  to  sustain  the 
pace  or  unable  to  move  at  all.  Approximately  200  of  the  500 
American  POWs  who  began  a  three-day  death  march  on  Decem- 


Table2.5 

Chronological  Accumulation  of  Korean  War  MIA, 
KIACBNR),  and  PCK(BNR)  (Exdudlng  POW(BNR)) 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

January 

37 

94 

37 

February 

162 

52 

21 

March 

43 

48 

102 

April 

162 

22 

35 

May 

88 

38 

28 

June 

5 

66 

105 

66 

July 

355 

55 

85 

258 

August 

136 

73 

81 

September 

190 

118 

138 

1® 

October 

99 

121 

250 

November 

1,468 

80 

52 

12® 

December 

1,088 

52 

61 

Subtotals 

3,341 

1,057 

1,026 

547 

Total:  6,029 

NOl'B:  These  data,  taken  from  the  CILHI  Mapper  system,  are 
current  through  February  1993. 


^These  cases,  which  occurred  following  the  Korean  War,  are 
included  in  contemporary  Korean  War  data.  The  decision  to 
include  these  cases  in  Korean  War  statistics  was  apparently  made 
in  1953. 


^Operation  Little  Switch,  Korean  War  Crimes  (KWC),  Case  1825,  RG153  Records  of 
die  Judge  Advocate  General,  War  Crimes  Division,  1952-1954. 
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ber  1, 1950,  died  en  route.  To  quote  one  repatriate  who  survived  a 
death  inarch,  “many  times  wdien  the  men  would  straggle  they 
would  get  behind  the  column  and  after  the  column  had  gone  on 
some  distance  we  would  hear  a  shot  and  we  would  never  hear  of 
or  see  that  man  again.”  Prisoners  who  died  while  being  trans¬ 
ported  by  train,  sometimes  asphyxiated  in  tunnels,  were  “left  un¬ 
buried  at  the  side  of  the  tracks.” 

The  DoD  made  efforts  to  collect  information  about  POWs  who 
died  after  capture.  In  June  1954,  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army, 
Brigadier  General  C.C.B.  Warden,  wrote  to  “Each  United  States 
Army  Returnee.” 

1.  You  undoubtedly  have  knowledge  of  personnel  who  either 
died  or  were  killed  u^ile  in  captured  status,  or  of  other  personnel 
whom  you  believe  were  not  or  wUl  not  be  released  by  the 
Communists. 

2.  Such  information  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Army,  since  it 
will  be  used  by  The  Adjutant  General  in  making  a  determination 
of  the  tme  status  of  persoimel  now  listed  as  missing  in  action  or 
captured.  It  will  also  provide  the  Army  with  factual  information 
that  can  be  furnished  to  their  families. 

3.  Therefore,  it  is  requested  that  you  complete  this  questionnaire 
giving  the  most  complete  and  detailed  information  possible. 
Different  forms  have  been  prepared  for  personnel  in  each  cate¬ 
gory  mentioned  in  category  1  above.  A  separate  form  will  be 
prepared  for  each  person  on  whom  you  have  information.  If  you 
need  additional  forms,  they  will  be  furnished  by  the  individual  in 
charge  of  the  casualty  processing.®^ 

An  example  of  such  a  completed  form  appears  below  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  “RECAP-K.” 

Operation  Big  Switch  interviews  produced  similar  evidence  that 
not  only  corroborated  the  conclusions  but  also  expanded  the  scale 
and  scope  of  the  post-capture  kills  inflicted  on  ^erican  prison- 


®®RG319  (Army  Sta® ,  AC  of  S  G1  (Personnel),  Decimal  File  1954, 383.6,  May  to  July, 
Box  1642. 
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ers.^  Over  1,000  interviews  confirmed  a  deliberate  pattern  of 
criminal  conduct  by  the  Communist  forces.  The  sworn  testimony 
detailing  starvation,  disease  and  wanton  murder  is  repeated  over 
and  over  in  terms  identical  to  those  obtained  in  the  Operation  Lit¬ 
tle  Switch  interviews.  After  five  months  of  cross-checking  and 
verification  efforts,  the  Judge  Advocate  Section  War  Crimes  Divi¬ 
sion  concluded  that  at  least  959  Americans  died  during  forced 
marches. 

Location  of  Permanent  POW  Camps 

Permanent  POW  camps  were  located  in  the  far  north  of  North 
Korea,  clustered  for  the  most  part  near  the  Yalu  River.  The  village 
of  Pyoktong,  located  on  a  peninsula  jutting  into  the  river,  was  con¬ 
verted  into  the  first  permanent  POW  camp  when  the  North 
Koreans  evicted  civUians  from  their  homes  and  moved  UNC  POWs 
into  them.  By  early  1951,  Pyoktong  became  the  largest  camp  as 
POWs  were  moved  fi-om  many  other  temporary  camps  such  as 
Death  Valley,  the  Valley,  and  Peaceful  Valley  and  collection  points. 
By  the  end  of  March  1951,  POWs  were  concentrated  into  Pyok¬ 
tong,  which  became  known  as  Camp  No.  5,  and  Camp  No.  7.  Bean 
Camp  and  Mining  Camp  continued  to  operate  for  several  months 
as  temporary  camps. 

As  the  population  of  Camp  No.  5  increased,  the  North  Koreans 
and  Chinese  created  a  series  of  eight  camps  over  a  fifty-mile 
stretch  of  the  Yalu.  Camp  No.  1,  established  March-April  1951, 
and  Camp  No.  3,  established  September-October  1951,  were  over¬ 
flow  camps  for  No.  5.  In  October  1951  officers  were  moved  to 
Camp  No.  2.  Camp  No.  4  was  opened  in  August  1952  to  handle  the 
overflow  from  Camp  No.  2. 

The  names  and  locations  of  the  permanent  camps  including  esti¬ 
mated  number  of  deaths  and  camp  burial  sites  are  shown  in  Table 
2.6. 


^Operation  Big  Switch,  Supplementary  to  the  Interim  Historical  Report,  Operation 
Big  Switch,  November  1, 1953  (Confidential),  RG153  Army  Judge  Advocate  Section, 
Box  6. 
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Table  2.6 

Korean  War  POW  Camp  Names  and  Locations 


No.  of 
Casualties 

Log 

Map 

Sheet 

Name 

Permanent  Camps 

P-3 

11 

59 

6235-111 

Changsong 

P-5 

445 

59 

6235-1 

Pyoktong 

Temponuy  Camps 

T-1 

70 

6 

6334-IV 

Death  Valley 

T-2 

60 

9 

6430-11 

Mining  Camp 

T-3 

39 

66 

6539-11 

Chungun 

T-4 

41 

44 

6437-11 

Manpo 

T-5 

67 

40 

6329-1 

Bean  Camp 

T-6 

?. 

0 

Unknown 

Peace  Valley 

T-7 

2 

42 

6429-III 

Sinmak  Hospital 

T-8 

165 

6 

6334-IV 

Hofong  Mining  Camp 

T-9 

18 

4 

6332-11 

Sunchon 

T-10 

17 

54 

6536-IV 

Kanggye 

T-11 

6 

5 

6333-1 

Unsan 

T-12 

228 

66 

6539-n 

Chungang 

T-13 

Eliminated 

T-14 

6 

44 

6437-11 

Konhadong 

T-15 

5 

3 

6331-11 

POK’s  Place 

T-16 

1 

4 

6332-11 

Osan 

T-17 

29 

3 

6331-11 

Pyongyang 

T-18 

3 

0 

Unknown 

Little  Death  Valley 

T-19 

7 

64 

6034-1 

Antong 

T-20 

1 

4 

6332-IV 

Anju 

T-21 

Eliminated 

T-22 

2 

0 

Unknown 

Wun  Li  56th  NK  Hospital 

T-23 

2 

0 

Unknown 

Camp  20,  Yuchon 

T-24 

10 

44 

6437-111 

Kosanjin 

T-25 

1 

9 

6430-IV 

Toksan  Mining  Camp 

T-26 

2 

0 

Unknown 

Yondong 

T-27 

1 

0 

Unknown 

Supan 

T-28 

3 

21 

6631-11 

Wonsan 

T-29 

5 

43 

6434-11 

Huichon 

T-30 

1 

0 

Unknown 

Yondok 

T-31 

41 

67 

6636-11 

Valley  No.  1 

T-32 

4 

0 

Unknown 

Camp  DeSoto 

T-33 

1 

34 

6134-IV 

Kungang-san 

T-34 

Eliminated 

T-35 

10 

10 

6431-III 

Camp  12,  Kingdong 

T-36 

2 

65 

6336-11 

Chosen 

T-37 

2 

12 

6433-IV 

Kungang-dong 
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Table  2.6  (continued) 


No.  of 
Casualties 

Log 

Map 

Sheet 

Name 

T-38 

3 

3 

6331-11 

Honan-ri 

T-39 

1 

4 

6332-IV 

Sinan-ju 

T-40 

1 

0 

Unknown 

Ando-ri 

T-4I 

8 

41 

6330-1 

Chungdong 

T-42 

1 

35 

6628-1 

Kumhwa 

T-43 

1 

0 

Unknown 

The  Bunkers 

T-44 

3 

9 

6430-11 

Sunan  Mining  Camp 

T-45 

1 

0 

Unknown 

Sanbakkol 

T-46 

1 

0 

Unknown 

Yangdo 

T-47 

3 

9 

6430-11 

Suan  Mining  Camp 

T-48 

1 

0 

Unknown 

Kojak-kol 

R-I 

68 

Manpo-Chungang 

R-2 

30 

Kumhwa-Corwon — Bean 

Camp 

R-3 

25 

Death  Valley — Camp  #5 

R-4 

20 

Kunuri — Death  Valley 

R-5 

12 

Pyongyang-Manpo 

R-6 

42 

Bean  Camp— Camp  #1 

R-7 

4 

Manpo-Kosan 

R-8 

4 

Bean  Camp  — Camp  #3 

POW  Camp  Deaths,  July  1951  to  July  1953 

Throughout  the  period  July  1,  1951,  to  July  27,  1953,  evidence  of 
the  large  number  of  Americans  who  were  dying  in  POW  camps 
began  to  accumulate.  The  gruesome  nature  of  the  POW  camps 
administered  by  the  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  resulted  in  the 
death  of  2,730  U.S.  POWs,  38  percent  of  all  U.S.  POWs  in  perma¬ 
nent  camps.  Out  of  2,730  POW  deaths,  2,119  (78  percent)  are  cur¬ 
rent  POW(BNR)  cases. 

In  permanent  camps,  conditions  were  fiendishly  squalid.  Over  the 
first  12  months  of  the  war,  more  then  500  American  POWs  died  in 
captivity  in  one  camp  alone.  On  October  19,  1951,  when  the 
Chinese  gained  custody  of  the  American  POWs  involved  in  the 
Pyongyang  march  described  above,  only  232  of  the  original  700- 
800  were  alive.  Colbey  noted,  "They  were  beat  to  death,  shot, 
starved,  died  of  malnutrition  or  froze.”  Blake  added  that  during 
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the  time  the  civilian  internees  were  among  the  military  POWs, 
bodies  could  not  be  properly  cared  for. 

They  weren't  actuUy  buried  because  there  were  no  tools.  The 
ground  was  frozen.  They  were  buried  under  piles  of  stones.  I 
can’t  imagine  under  the  circumstances  that  anyone  kept  a  record 
of  the  deaths.  There  were  no  officers.  The  POWs  had  no  paper, 
nothing  to  write  on.  But  I  don’t  know  if  they  kept  a  record  other 
than  in  the  memory.^ 

Thus,  the  remains  of  hundreds  of  Americans  who  died  in  POW 
camps  were  exposed  to  the  elements.  Over  the  years,  the  Yalu 
River  floods  may  have  washed  away  any  trace  of  the  dead 
American  POWs.  To  further  complicate  the  accounting  process, 
when  American  POWs  were  released  during  Little  Switch  and  Big 
Switch,  Chinese  guards  confiscated  and  burned  lists  of  deceased 
POWs  made  by  survivors. 

In  1957  the  Senate  committee  gathered  evidence  that  showed 

the  treatment  given  American  prisoners  in  Communist  prisoner- 
of-war  camps  was  a  sequel  to  the  bmtalities  and  indignities  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  prisoners  on  death  marches.  The  prisoners  at  these 
camps  were  survivors  of  marches  and  were  necessarily  in  poor 
physical  condition. 

The  deliberate  plan  of  savage  and  barbaric  handling  of  these 
men  was  a  continuation  of  the  policy  which  existed  on  all  the 
marches,  and  violated  virtually  every  provision  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1929.  They  were  denied  adequate  nourishment, 
water,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Not  only  were  they  denied  medical 
care  but  they  were  also  subjected  to  experimental  monkey-gland 
operations.  Housing  conditions  were  horrible,  resulting  in 
widespread  disease.^® 

American  prisoners  died  in  some  camps  at  a  rate  of  15  to  20  per 
day.  “One  wimess  testified  that  during  a  7-  to  8-month  period 
1,500  prisoners  died  of  beri-beri,  dysentery,  pellagra,  and  other 


^®Blake  interview. 

^Korean  War  Atrocities,  p.  1 1 . 
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diseases  as  a  result  of  malnutrition  at  camp  No.  5  at  Pyoktong."^^ 
Not  until  early  1951  were  there  signs  that  a  more  systematic  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  collection  and  retention  of  prisoners  was  in  place. 
POW(BNR)  accumulation  rates  are  indicat^  in  the  Table  2.7. 

Maj.  Clarence  L  Anderson,  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Korea  for 
34  months,  and  four  other  American  physicians  who  were  prison¬ 
ers,  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  their  experiences  along  medi¬ 
cal  U»'“s.  He  testified  that  from  the  start  of  the  Korean  War  until 
the  spring  or  summer  of  1951,  38  percent  of  all  prisoners  of  war 
died.  During  the  war’s  first  six  months,  the  survival  rate  was  sig¬ 
nificantly  lower.  These  deaths  were  to  a  great  extent  attributable 
to  the  treatment  by  Chinese  Communists  who  maintained  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  camps.  Many  American  prisoners  died  of  starva- 

Table2.7 

Chronological  Accumuladon  of  Korean  War  POW(BNR)  Cases 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

January 

39 

8 

7 

February 

371 

3 

1 

March 

9 

2 

0 

April 

52 

3 

0 

May 

72 

3 

0 

June 

3 

4 

0 

July 

443 

5 

1 

1 

August 

21 

4 

1 

September 

18 

5 

2 

October 

10 

9 

4 

November 

592 

8 

10 

December 

373 

6 

2 

Yearly  totals 

1,456 

592 

43 

9 

Total:  2,123 

NOTE:  These  data,  taken  from  the  ClLHi  Mapper  system,  are 
current  through  February  1993.  The  total  number  of  U.S.  POWs 
who  died  in  captivity  was  2,730.  This  table  shows  the  accumula¬ 
tion  rate  of  the  2,119  POWfBNR)  cases  in  CILHI  data  as  of  June 
1993. 


Korean  War  Atrocities,  p.  11. 
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tion .38  This  compares  with  2  percent  (3,432  of  173,219)  of  the 
Communist  prisoners  held  by  UNC  who  died.^s  DoD  POW  data  as 
of  mid- 1955  are  shown  in  Table  2.8. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE  POW/MIAs 

Air  Force  POW/MIA  issues  deserve  special  attention.  The  problem 
of  U.S.  Army  POWs  was  one  of  quantity  in  contrast  to  Air  Force 
POWs  who  possessed  specialized  information  of  great  interest  to 
the  enemy.  Stalin,  according  to  one  report,  singled  out  U.S.  >*jr 
Force  POWs  to  be  held  as  hostages,  though  it  remains  unclear 
where  they  were  to  be  held  and  if  they  were  held  in  this  status  at 
all.^o  As  will  be  shown,  Soviet  intelligence  focused  on  U.S.  F-86 
and  B-29  pUots,  crews,  and  hardware.  All  of  the  USAF  POWs  were 
segregated  from  other  POWs,  held  in  separate  camps  under 
Chinese  jurisdiction  in  North  Korean  territory,  and  subjected  to 

Table  2.8 

Status  of  Korean  War  POWs  as  of  June  8, 1 955 


Status 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Marines 

USAF 

Total  known  captured 

7,190 

6,656 

40 

231 

263 

Died  in  captivity 

2,730 

2,662 

9 

31 

28 

Returned  before  truce 

650 

650 

0 

0 

0 

Repatriated 

3,778 

3,323 

31 

200 

224 

Voluntary  nonrepatriates 

21 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Still  retained 

11 

0 

0 

0 

11 

SOURCE:  Department  of  Defense,  July  14. 1955. 


^Communist  Interrogation . . . ,  pp.  13-14. 

38ln  1953,  the  Chinese  People’s  Committee  for  World  Peace  published  an  absurd 
booklet,  United  Nations  P.O.W.'s  in  Korea,  that  purports  to  document  “the  Lenient 
Policy — in  photographs  and  in  the  words  of  the  ‘U.N.’  war  prisoners  themselves.” 
According  to  the  Chinese  version  of  events,  UN  personnel  were  treated  like  “long 
lost  brothers”  when  they  were  captured.  In  the  camps,  according  to  the  Chinese, 
there  was  too  much  food,  plenty  of  recreation,  and  lots  of  laughs  for  the  war- weary 
pawns  of  capitalist  aggression  lucky  enough  to  spend  some  time  under  Chinese 
care.  Communist  Interrogation ....  p.  14. 

^°Celestine  Bohlen,  "Advice  of  Stalin;  Hold  Korean  War  P.O.W.’s,”  New  York  Times, 
September  25, 1992. 
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interrogations  by  Chinese  and  Soviet  intelligence  officers.  Some 
Air  Force  personnel,  held  in  Chinese  territory  as  political  prison¬ 
ers,  were  released  in  1955. 

According  to  USAF  data,  between  June  25, 1950,  and  July  27, 1953, 
1,303  USAF  personnel  were  declared  missing  for  all  reasons.  By 
October  6,  1953,  the  1,303  figure  had  been  reduced  to  666  USAF 
BNR  cases  in  the  following  way:  370  missing  were  declared  KIA;  44 
missing  were  returned  to  military  control;  220  missing  were  de¬ 
clared  POW;  and  three  missing  who  had  been  POW  were  recov¬ 
ered  before  the  end  of  the  war.'**  “According  to  Congressional 
testimony,  of  263  Air  Force  personnel  who  were  captured,  235 
were  repatriated  to  the  United  States.”*^  Thus,  28  of  the  186  USAF 
personnel  figure  cited  by  the  UN  were  unrepatriated  POWs  if  one 
accepts  Congressional  data.  The  number  of  USAF  POW/MlAs  ac¬ 
cumulated  gradually  over  time  in  contrast  to  the  large  number  of 
Army  prisoners  taken  in  the  first  half  of  the  confiict.*^ 


*^USAFEAF  Battle  Casualties— Korean  War  Summary,  third  quarter,  fiscal  year 
1953,  and  cumulative  June  25,  1950,  through  July  27,  1953,  adjustments  effected 
through  Octobers,  1953. 

Communist  Interrogation. . . .  p.  15. 

*^rhe  Korean  War,  “in  so  far  as  Air  Force  prisoners  were  concerned,  can  be  divided 
roughly  into  four  separate  phases.  From  June  1950,  the  beginning  of  the  war,  until 
the  spring  of  1951,  most  captives  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  North  Koreans  rather 
than  the  Chinese.  The  first  phase  was  characterized  by  extremely  poor  living 
conditions  and  inhuman  treatment  which  resulted  in  physical  suffering  and  often 
death.  However,  the  spring  of  1951  saw  the  Chinese  Communist  forces  gradually 
taking  over  interrunent  jurisdiction  from  the  North  Koreans.  During  this  second 
phase,  treatment  improved  noticeably  as  the  Chinese  developed  M^at  they 
described  as  a  lenient,  civilized  policy  toward  prisoners.  In  the  latter  part  of  this 
phase  most  Air  Force  personnel,  including  airmen,  were  segregated  from  other 
prisoners  and  transferred  to  an  officers’  camp  where  living  conditions  in  the  main 
compounds  were  somewhat  improved  and  treatment  of  the  captives  generally 
tolerable.  For  those  prisoners  w4io  were  thus  transferred  and  for  those  who  later 
joined  them  in  camp  during  the  balance  of  1951,  this  phase  was  to  continue 
relatively  unchanged  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  However,  in  January  1952  a  third 
phase  began  when  the  Chinese  inaugurated  a  program  of  intensive  interrogations 
of  dovm^  air  crews  regarding  bacteriological  w^are  missions.  Many  of  those 
shot  down  in  this  period  were  forced  to  endure  long  months  of  isolation  and 
solitary  confinement,  repeated  interrogation,  and  varying  degrees  of  mental  and 
physical  suffering.  Finally,  in  about  March  1953,  this  program  of  forced 
bacteriological  warfare  confessions  was  deemphasized  to  the  extent  that  most 
newly  captured  air  crews  were  not  pressed  for  such  confessions.  In  the  final  phase, 
which  lasted  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  most  Air  Force  captives  were  relatively 
unmolested  and  able  to  lead  fairly  uneventful  lives  in  the  prisoner  of  vrar  camp.” 


I 
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In  January  1961,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  released  Manual 
200-25,  Missing  in  Action— Korea.**  The  USAF  list  contains  one 
more  name  than  the  UNCMAC  roster;  Darakis,  Peter  M., 
A02224197,  Second  Lieutenant.  Lt.  Darakis  was  carried  as  an  MIA 
even  though  the  conclusion  in  this  case  from  on-site  observers 
was  "it  is  doubtful  either  Lt.  Darakis  or  his  observer  cleared  the 
aircraft  prior  to  the  crash."  These  cases  are  presented  in  greater 
detail  in  the  discussion  of  the  UNCMAC  389  list  in  Chapter  Seven. 


OIS  Special  Report,  USAF  Prisoners  of  War  in  Korea,  Headquarters  United  States  Air 
Force,  the  Inspector  General,  Directorate  of  Special  Investigations,  Washington, 
D.C.,  July  1, 1954,  Introduction. 

**Missing  in  Action — Korea,  Air  Force  Manual  200-25  (Washington,  D.C.;  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Air  Force,  lanuary  16, 1961)  (For  Official  Use  Only). 
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_ Chapter  Three 

EFFORTS  TO  RECOVER  AND  ACCOUNT  FOR 
KOREAN  WAR  CASUALTIES 


INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  has  five  purposes;  (1)  to  document  efforts  made  by  the 
U.S.  government  to  recover  American  servicemen  captured  during 
combat  operations  during  the  Korean  War;  (2)  to  document  efforts  to 
recover  and  identify  KIAs  from  the  battlefield  and  to  record  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  KIA(BNR)  cases:  (3)  to  describe  Graves  Registration  Service 
activities:  (4)  to  describe  post-war  remains  recovery  policies  and  ef¬ 
forts;  and  (5)  to  present  documentation  concerning  the  possibility 
that  American  POWs  were  not  released  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  to 
document  official  efforts  to  coUect  information  on  these  cases.  This 
chapter  distinguishes  between  efforts  made  before  and  after  the 
Armistice. 

EFFORTS  BEFORE  THE  ARMISTICE 
Escape  and  Evasion 

Efforts  to  recover  and  account  for  U.S.  casualties  in  Korea  began  be¬ 
fore  the  first  casualty  occurred.  The  U.S.  government  made  efforts  to 
minimize  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  during  the  Korean  War  as 
well  as  to  maximize  the  opportunities  for  Americans  to  avoid  capture 
or  to  escape  if  captured.  Army  Pamphlet  No.  21-46  briefed  U.S. 
forces  in  Korea  on  escape  and  evasion  techniques.^  Soldiers  were 


^Behind  Enemy  Lines  (Washington,  D.C.:  Department  of  the  Army,  October  1951), 
Section  1,  p.  1. 
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taught  basic  steps  that  could  improve  the  prospect  of  avoiding  cap¬ 
ture.  The  pamphlet  also  makes  it  clear  that  escape  attempts  are  the 
soldier's  duty. 

The  official  casualty  list  prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
shows  that  670  U.S.  soldiers  captured  by  the  enemy  during  the 
Korean  War  managed  to  escape  and  return  to  military  control.^  This 
represents  nearly  one  out  of  every  ten  men  captured.  Without  ex¬ 
ception,  however,  the  escapees  had  been  prisoners  for  a  short  period 
of  time  and  none  of  them  had  been  transported  to  permanent  POW 
camps  along  the  Yalu  River. 

The  outstanding  fact  in  a  review  of  Escape  and  Evasion  on  the 
Korean  Operation  is  that  no  U.S.  military  personnel  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  an  established  temporary  or  permanent  POW  camp 
and  returning  to  areas  under  the  control  of  U.N.  forces.^ 

There  were  no  POW  camp  escape  committees  along  the  lines  of 
those  created  in  the  German  St^ag  system.  The  few  that  existed 
were  feeble  in  form  thus  hardly  worthy  of  any  serious  consideration 
in  the  context  of  escape  and  evasion.  “Returnee  reports  indicate  that 
the  primary  reason  for  the  lack  of  organized,  operating  escape 
committees,  as  well  as  for  the  failure  of  many  of  the  planned  escapes, 
was  the  presence  of  the  POW  informer.’’^  Of  the  3,745  U.S.  military 
personnel  repatriated  in  “Little  Switch”  and  “Big  Switch,”  only  94 
could  be  definitely  established  by  1954  as  having  participated  in 
bona  fide  escape  attempts.  The  average  escapee  avoided  capture  for 
two  and  one-half  days.  There  were  no  successful  escapes  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  return  to  U.S.  military  control. 

The  number  of  escapes  from  forward  assembly  points  was  reduced 
by  the  environment.  The  majority  of  U.S.  Army  prisoners  were  taken 
during  the  bitter  winter  months  of  November-December  1950.  The 
rugged  terrain  was  another  important  inhibiting  factor,  as  was  the 
scarcity  of  food.  Most  of  the  escapes  were  spur  of  the  moment 


^U.S.  Prisoners  of  War  in  the  Korean  Operation— A  Study  of  Their  Treatment  and 
Handling  by  the  North  Korean  Army  and  the  Chinese  Communist  Forces  (Ft.  Meade: 
Army  Security  Center,  1954),  Chapters,  “Escape  and  Evasion,"  p.  288. 

^“Escape  and  Evasion,"  p.  288. 

^“Escape  and  Evasion,"  p.  321. 
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moves  made  during  the  first  few  days  of  captivity.  British  diplomat- 
tumed-traitor  George  Blake,  who  had  been  rounded  up  in  ^oul  in 
the  first  days  of  the  war,  managed  to  escape  from  a  temporary  camp 
into  the  countryside  for  a  few  days  but  was  soon  recaptured.  He  re¬ 
called,  “You  cocdd  easily  get  away  if  you  wanted  to,  but  there  was  no 
where  to  go.”®  The  rapid  physical  deterioration  of  U.S.  POWs  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  factor  that  accounts  for  the  lack  of  es¬ 
capes  from  temporary  and  permanent  POW  camps.  Of  the  4,100  U.S. 
Anny  personnel  captured  in  the  four-month  period  November  1950 
to  February  1951,  more  than  45  percent  died  in  enemy  custody.® 

The  escape  and  evasion  techniques  and  equipment  used  by  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  differed  from  those  of  the  Army.  Fliers  had  to  anticipate 
going  down  far  behind  enemy  lines  or  in  the  ocean.  Aircrews  were 
issued  so-called  “blood  chits,”  silk  maps  printed  in  several  languages 
with  inquiries  intended  to  contribute  to  evasion  measures.  Survival 
suits  designed  to  protect  against  exposure  were  worn  in  many  cases. 
Aircrews  also  carried  individual  radios  and  flashing  devices  intended 
to  be  used  to  contact  aircraft  flying  combat  air  patrol  (CAP)  over  a 
downed  aircraft.  Aircrews  depended  more  on  search  and  rescue 
than  escape  and  evasion  to  avoid  capture. 

Search  and  Rescue 

U.S.  forces  sought  from  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War  to  retrieve 
as  many  American  aviators  as  possible  as  soon  as  they  were  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  capture.  "The  Korean  war  offered  the  first  test  for  search  and 
rescue  organizational  tactics  developed  in  World  War  11.”^  The  Sovi¬ 
ets  recognized  the  value  of  the  U.S.  effort.  The  Commander  of  the 
Soviet  64th  Air  Corps,  General  Georgii  A.  Lobov,  recalled,  “The 
American  rescue  teams  were  very  effective.  The  Americans  realized 
that  you  can  always  get  another  plane,  but  pilots  were  a  different 
matter.”®  By  June  1950,  the  Far  Eastern  Air  Force  (FEAF)  maintained 


®Paul  M.  Cole,  interview  with  George  Blake,  February  1 1, 1993,  Moscow. 

^"Escape  and  Evasion,”  p.  301. 

^Robert  F.  Futrell,  The  United  States  Air  Force  in  Korea:  1950-1953  (New  York:  Duel!, 
Sloan,  and  Pearce,  1961),  p.  536. 

®Paul  M.  Cole,  interview  with  General  Georgii  A.  Lobov,  Commander,  64th  Air  Corps, 
December  19, 1991,  Moscow. 
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two  search  and  rescue  units,  the  2nd  and  3rd  Air  Rescue  Squadrons.^ 
These  units  operated  the  search  and  rescue  version  of  the  Flying 
Fortress,  Sikorsky  H-SA  helicopters,  and  Grumman  SA-16  amphibian 
aircraft.  By  the  summer  of  1951,  search  and  rescue  operations  were 
increasingly  focused  on  finding  UN  airmen  who  had  b^n  shot  down 
behind  enemy  lines. 

These  units  rescued  downed  pilots  from  the  sea  and  also  transported 
wounded  soldiers  from  the  front  lines  to  hospitals  in  the  rear.  It  was 
“not  unusual  to  have  a  patient  delivered  to  surgery  in  less  than  an 
hour  after  being  wounded.”*®  "By  August  29  (1950]  the  Helicopter 
Detachment  had  evacuated  83  soldiers  whom  the  Eighth  Army  sur¬ 
geon  said  would  never  have  survived  a  ten-to-fourteen  hour  trip  by 
ambulance  to  a  field  hospital.”**  The  evacuation  mission  was  given  a 
high  priority.  In  August  1950  the  Fifth  Air  Force  created  a  Rescue 
Liaison  Office  in  the  Joint  Operations  Center  and  the  3rd  Squadron 
created  Detachment  F,  which  quickly  resulted  in  the  first  rescue  of  a 
U.S.  pilot  from  behind  enemy  lines.  Heroism  and  bravery  on  the  part 
of  the  search  and  rescue  crews  changed  the  nature  of  the  battlefield. 

Medivac  operations  became  the  responsibility  of  the  Eighth  Army, 
which  flew  its  own  medical  evacuation  helicopters.  The  ‘‘3rd  Air 
Rescue  Squadron  reorganized  its  old  Detachment  F  on  June  22, 1951 
and  redesignated  it  as  Detachment  1, 3rd  Air  Rescue  Division.”*^  The 
size  of  the  staff  was  expanded  to  permit  a  Search  and  Rescue 
Coordination  Center  to  be  opened  in  ffie  Fifth  Air  Force’s  Tactical  Air 
Control  Center  at  Seoul.  This  facility  coordinated  search  and  rescue 
missions  over  the  entire  Korean  peninsula.  Rescue  aircraft,  which 
were  routinely  dispersed  laterally  along  the  front  of  a  ground  opera- 


®“The  2nd  Squadron  served  the  Thirteenth  and  Twentieth  Air  Forces,  while  the  3rd 
Squadron  was  based  in  Japan  and  came  under  the  operational  control  of  the  Fifth  Air 
Force  and  later  the  314th  Air  Division  and  its  successor  Japan  Air  Defense  Force.”  The 
United  States  Air  Force  in  Korea:  1950-1953,  p.  536. 

^^United  States  Air  Force  Operations  in  the  Korean  Conflict:  I  November  1950-30 June 
1952  (Secret)  (Department  of  the  Air  Force,  1953),  p.  247. 

The  United  States  Air  Force  in  Korea:  1950-1953,p.  537. 

*^7he  United  States  Air  Fonx  In  Korea:  1950-1953.  p.  539. 
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tion,  were  redeployed  when  die  air  campaign  shifted  to  the  north¬ 
west  in  the  faU  of  1951.  When  U.S.  strike  aircraft  flew  into  this 

sector  of  enemy  territory,  an  SA-16  from  Seoul  customarily  orbited 
north  of  Cho-do.  If  a  fighter  pilot  ran  into  trouble,  he  called  out  a 
“Mayday”  and,  if  possible,  headed  to  the  predetermined  orbit- 
rescue  point  off  Korea’s  western  coast.  When  the  pilot  ditched, 
crash-landed,  or  parachuted,  his  own  flight  gave  him  rescue  combat 
air  patrol  until  the  SA-16  arrived.’^ 

Procedures  were  changed  during  the  winter  of  1951  to  improve  the 
survival  prospects  for  crewmen  downed  in  the  icy  waters  of  the 
Yellow  Sea.  The  search  and  rescue  teams  had  the  most  difficulty 
dealing  with  pilots  downed  in  tidal  swamps  and  offshore  mud  flats. 
The  3rd  Air  Rescue  Group  “added  distinguished  service  to  its  already 
outstanding  Korean  war  record.”**  Between  June  25, 1950,  and  June 
30,  1952,  “5,258  persons  had  been  picked  up  and  evacuated,  864  of 
them  having  been  retrieved  from  beyond  enemy  lines."*® 


United  States  Air  Force  in  Korea:  1950-1953,  pp.  539-540. 

**“During  the  floods  of  July  1952  heUcopter  crews  saved  710  United  Nations  soldiers 
who  were  stranded  in  exposed  forward  positions  by  hig^  waters.  Enemy  opposition 
and  mechanical  troubles  continued  to  send  hiendly  pilots  to  Cho-do  and 
Paengnyong-do  bail-out  zones,  where  air-alert  SA-16’s  and  ground-alert  H-19’s  picked 
them  up.  Using  standardized  rescue  procedures.  Detachment  1  and  2157th  Squadron 
crews  worked  &t  and  effectively.  In  probably  the  fastest  air-sea  rescue  on  record,  an 
H-19  horn  Cho-do  hoisted  a  reconnaissance  pilot  from  the  water  in  fifteen  seconds.  In 
September  1952  an  H-19  crew  rescued  a  downed  airman  and  two  men  from  a  naval 
helicopter  vdiich  had  crashed  in  an  attempted  rescue.  The  SA-16s  commonly  flew 
escort  for  the  H-19’s,  and  other  Grumman  crews  also  made  rescues.  In  September 
1952  an  SA-16  saved  Major  Frederick  C.  Blesse,  then  the  leading  Sabre  ace,  when  he 
ran  out  of  fuel  over  the  Ydlow  Sea  after  combat  in  MiG  Alley.  Outstanding  rescues 
continued  in  the  spring  of  1953.  On  April  12,  an  H-19  crew  rescued  Captain  Joseph  C. 
McCoimell,  Jr.,  when  he  parachuted  into  the  Yellow  Sea.  Already  an  ace,  McCoimell 
would  continue  in  combat  and  become  the  leading  jet  ace  of  the  Korean  war.  In  three 
days,  16-18  May  1953,  the  H-19’s  made  five  aircrew  pickups  to  save  six  lives.  In  die 
first  four  incidents  the  H-19's  lifted  fighter  pilots  from  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  in  the  last 
episode  an  H-19  from  Seoul  penetrated  far  into  enemy  territory  to  save  two  survivors 
from  a  B-26  which  had  crashed  north  of  Haeju.”  The  United  States  Air  Force  in  Korea: 
1950-1953,  pp.  541-542. 

^^United  States  Air  Force  Operations  in  die  Korean  Conflict,  p.  1. 
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During  B-29  raids,  SB-29s  were  assigned  to  follow  the  attacking  air¬ 
craft  and  to  loiter  to  be  able  to  quickly  come  to  the  aid  of  stricken  air¬ 
craft  returning  from  the  mission.  The  SB-29s  were  known  as 
"Guardian  Angels.” 

During  the  Korean  War  1,690  USAF  airmen  went  down  in  enemy 
territory  and  many  of  these  men  doubdess  did  not  snr.'ive  their 
landings,  but  air-rescue  crews  saved  170,  or  10  percent,  of  USAF 
crewmen  who  were  lost  in  action  over  enemy  territory.  The  rescue 
crews  also  retrieved  84  airmen  of  other  United  Nations  air  services 
from  areas  held  by  the  enemy. 

Altogether,  the  Air  Rescue  Service  retrieved  996  men  from  enemy 
territory,  evacuated  86  airmen  from  within  friendly  lines,  and  evac¬ 
uated  a  total  of  8,598  men,  most  of  whom  were  front-line  ground  ca- 
sualties.‘^  The  rescue  teams  "contributed  to  the  low  death  rate  in 
Korea,  only  25  deaths  occurring  among  1,000  men  wounded  as  com¬ 
pared  with  45  deaths  per  1,000  wounded  in  World  War  11.”^^ 

Rdeased  Prisoners  and  Rescue  Attempts 

During  the  Korean  conflict,  from  time  to  time  the  Communist  forces 
would  simply  release  captives  for  propaganda  purposes.  These  re¬ 
leases  were  consistent  with  the  Maoist  strategy  promulgated  in 
1928. This  policy  was  repeated  in  the  Manifesto  of  the  Chinese 
People’s  liberation  Army  in  1947.20 

"Peaceful  Valley”  temporary  camp,  located  at  Kanggye,  held  45 
Marines  and  250  infantrymen  captured  during  fighting  at  the  Chosin 
Reservoir  in  December  1950.  The  Chinese,  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
camp,  "welcomed  the  POWs  as  liberated  ‘brothers-in-arms,’ 
launched  a  camp  newspaper,  held  rallies  and  conducted  classes  in 


^^The  United  Slates  Air  Force  In  Korea;  1950-1953,  p.  5^3. 

The  United  States  Air  FOrce  in  Korea:  1950-1953,  p.  543. 

United  States  Air  Force  Operations  in  du  Korean  Cortflict,  p.  247. 

Tse-tung,  ‘Struggle  in  the  Chingkang  Mountains,”  Selected  Military  Writings  of 
Mao  7se-{ung(Peking:  Foreign  Language  Press,  1968),  pp.  33-34. 

^®Mao  Tse-tung,  ‘Manifesto  of  the  Chinese  People’s  liberation  Army,"  in  Sdected 
Military  Writings  of  Mao  Tse-tung  pp.  338-389. 
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communist  theory,  in  March  1951  a  group  of  POWs,  dubbed  “The 
Workers,”  were  t^en  south  from  “Peaceful  Valley”  to  orient  newly 
captured  POWs  and  to  explain  China’s  “Lenient  Policy.”  Eventually 
nineteen  of  these  men,  eighteen  Marines  and  one  Army  corporal, 
were  permitted  to  “escape”  to  friendly  lines,  bringing  with  them  a 
large  load  of  propaganda  material. 

On  January  7, 1951,  six  out  of  seven  American  soldiers  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  NKPA  on  January  2  in  the  vicinity  of  Chigu-ri  were 
released. 

The  six  remaining  US  Army  personnel  were  released  with  instmc- 
tions  to  return  to  their  unit,  iliey  were  given  a  safe  conduct  pass  to 
our  lines  and  each  received  copies  of  propaganda  forms.  One  of  the 
men  was  given  a  letter  signed  by  CMO  Ik  Cheen,  Political  Officer.22 

The  political  officer’s  letter  reflects  the  Maoist  principles  that  guided 
the  release  of  the  prisoners; 

Dear  Sir 

We  send  you  6  American  prisoners  of  war  back  to  you. 

Because  they  are  not  our  enemy.  Our  real  enemy  is  the  American 
war  mongers,  monopolistic  Capitalists  and  their  cUque. 

We  are  peace  loving  people,  therefore  we  advise  you  to  stop  the  war 
soon. 

We  are  fighting  for  seif  government  and  our  Independence. 

We  hope  that  American  army  will  be  back  home  as  soon  as  possible. 
Throw  away  your  guns  and  try  to  go  back  home. 

I  think  your  parents  and  wife  are  waiting  for  you  very  eagerly. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  yoiu  soldiers. 


U.S.  Prisoners  of  War  in  the  Korean  Operation:  A  Study  of  Their  Treatment  by  the 
North  Korean  Army  and  Chinese  Communist  Forces  (Ft.  Meade:  Army  Security  Center, 
1954),  'Development  of  the  POW  Camp  System,'  pp.  93-94. 

^^Agent  Report,  'Information  Report:  Returned  US  Army  Persormel,'  lanuary  15, 
1951,  RG338, 8th  Army. 
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Yours  truly, 

Korean  Peoples  Army 
No.  745 

Political  Officer 
Is/  Cho  ik  Choon 

The  propaganda  included  leaflets  entided,  “Colored  Men  of  U.S. 
Forces:  Find  The  Only  Way  To  Live!”  and  “Dear  Officers  and  Men  of 
U.S.  Forces!  Protect  the  Peace  Against  The  War!”  On  January  15, 
1951,  the  North  Koreans  released  four  U.S.  servicemen  who  had  been 
held  for  four  days.  This  was  the  third  instance  within  a  short  span  of 
time  that  Americans  had  been  released,  “apparendy  for  propaganda 

purposes.  ”23 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  UN  command  to  free  or  retrieve  personnel 
once  they  had  been  taken  prisoner.  These  efforts  were  not  always 
successful.  On  September  26,  1950,  U.S.  troops  arrived  too  late  to 
liberate  approximately  360  U.S.  POWs  held  in  a  stockade  near  the 
Shin  Dang  Khung  secdon  of  Seoul.  The  U.S.  POWs  had  apparendy 
been  moved  hours  before  elements  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  Division’s 
Thirty-Second  captured  the  prison.  The  U.S.  troops  found  only 
prison  records  lisdng  the  POWs  by  name  and  rank.^^  Nevertheless, 
on  September  27,  1950,  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  announced  that 
prisoners  had  been  liberated  when  in  fact  U.S.  forces  had  found 
nothing  but  a  list  of  prisoners.25 

On  October  20,  1950,  2,860  members  of  the  187th  Airborne 
Regimental  Combat  Team  lifted  off  from  Kimpo  airfield  aboard  C- 
1 19s  and  C-47s.  The  targets  were  the  cides  of  Sukchon  and  Sunchon. 
The  main  objective  of  the  operation  was  to  trap  North  Korean  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  city  of  Pyongyang,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  and  Commonwealth  27th  Brigade  on  October  19.  A 
secondary  objective  was  to  rescue  a  trainload  of  U.S.  POWs  that  was 
being  moved  north  from  Pyongyang.  “On  October  21  a  paratroop 
patrol  located  a  prisoner-of-war  train  hidden  in  a  tunnel  near 


23“Korean  Reds  Free  4  G.rs,”  New  York  Times,  January  15, 1951. 
2*“Captives  Moved  Earlier,”  New  York  Times,  September  28, 1950. 
23“Communiqud  Reported  Release,”  New  York  Times,  September  28, 1950. 
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Myongucham.  but  the  Korean  guards  had  already  murdered  75  of  the 
Americans.  Fifteen  wounded  men  were  saved,  and  next  day  these 
casualties  were  flown  to  Ashiya  on  Combat  Cargo  planes  which  were 
now  landing  at  the  newly-captured  Pyongyang  airfields.”^ 

Other  rescue  attempts  were  more  successful.  In  May  1951,  a  U.S. 
tank  patrol  rescued  18  Marines  and  one  U.S.  Army  soldier  who  had 
survived  six  months  of  captivity.  The  group  was  liberated  from  the 
town  of  Chunchon  after  they  made  a  sign  out  of  wallpaper  that  read, 
"POWs — 19 — Rescue.”  The  sign  was  spotted  by  the  pilot  of  a  U.S.  ob¬ 
servation  plane  who  radioed  the  location  of  the  POWs  to  the  tank 
force.27  It  has  not  been  determined  how  many  Americans  were  res¬ 
cued  from  captivity. 

TRACKING  AND  PROCESSING  KIA  AND  KIA(BNR)  CASES 
Initial  Policy 

U.S.  casualty  resolution  efforts  were  initally  as  improvised  as  the  ini¬ 
tial  UN  military  response.  At  first  the  effort  was  ad  hoc.  The  volun¬ 
tary  casualty  affairs  officer.  Col.  James  N.  Lamont,  set  up  a  map  in  his 
office  in  the  EUSAK  compound  on  which  he  recorded  the  locations 
of  MlAs,  KIAs  and  the  Missing  Air  Crews  Reports  (MACR).  This 
approach  did  not  last  long. 

The  graves  registration  mission  changed  almost  overnight  when  the 
two  separate  field  commands  began  to  Call  back  after  the  Chinese 
Communist  Forces  intervened  in  the  fighting.  Whereas  the  GRS 
units,  until  25  November,  had  raced  to  operate  cemeteries  near  the 
battle  lines,  after  the  Chinese  intervention  the  emphasis  was  on 
evacuation  to  the  relative  security  of  rear  areas,  where  the  remains 
were  concentrated,  later  to  be  further  evacuated  to  Japan.  In  Japan 
the  remains  were  to  be  processed  for  shipment  to  their  homeland.^® 


^^The  United  States  Air  Force  in  Korea:  1950-1953,  p.  198. 

^^"U.S.  Tank  Patrol  Frees  19  Americans,'  New  York  Times,  May  26, 1951. 

^®  Graves  Registration  Service  in  the  Korean  Conflict:  An  Unofficial  History,  Extracted 
from  History  of  the  Korean  War  Volume  III,  Part  16  (Secret  until  declassifr^  by  TAG 
60674),  prepared  by  the  Military  History  Section,  Headquarters,  United  States  Army 
Forces  Far  East,  and  published  by  HQ  ElJSA-i4  (DJ-VE-R),  p.  17. 
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“All  isolated  burials  which  were  reported  by  the  divisions  in  their  re¬ 
curring  reports  and  all  those  claimed  by  statements  of  witnesses  also 
were  recorded  and  filed  for  later  use  in  recovery  and  disinterment 
work.  ”29 


The  repatriation  of  Gen.  Walker's  body  soon  after  he  was  killed  in  a 
jeep  accident  on  December  23,  1950,  led  to  a  public  outcry  in  the 
United  States  to  “send  my  boy  home,  too.”  U.S.  policy  changed 
abrupdy,  creating  a  new  set  of  problems  for  the  Quartermaster 
General  and  the  Graves  Registration  Service.  Never  before  had  there 
been  a  mass  evacuation  of  KIA  remains  during  hostilities.  This  be¬ 
came  U.S.  policy  in  December  1950,  which  created  an  un¬ 
precedented  demand  on  the  logistic  train  for  dealing  with  thousands 
of  decomposing  cadavers.  Many  could  not  be  recovered.  On 
November  1, 1950,  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers  (CPV)  cut  off  the 
escape  route  for  the  U.S.  8th  Cavalry  Regiment  then  decimated  it. 
“Hundreds  of  Cavalrymen  perished  in  this  fight;  their  bodies, 
unrecoverable  under  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  Agreement, 
remained  buried  on  the  hills  of  Unsan.''^® 

This  change  in  policy  magnified  the  importance  of  the  activities  of 
the  Graves  Registration  Service,  which  are  discussed  in  a  following 
section. 

Graves  Registration  Service 

Organization.  Enormous  difficulties  confronted  U.S.  combat  forces 
and  all  of  the  combat  support  services  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Korean  War.  The  Graves  Registration  Service  (GRS)  was  severely  un¬ 
derstaffed,  as  has  been  the  case  in  “every  major  conflict  fought  by  the 
United  States. ”2*  The  records  of  the  GRS  are  nowetheless  the  key  to 
understanding  the  disposition  of  U.S.  Korean  War  dead,  particularly 
procedures  for  identifying  KIAs  and  dealing  with  unidentified  re¬ 
mains.  The  mission  of  the  GRS  in  Korea  was  to  verify  the  identity  of 
all  known  remains  and  to  establish  the  identity  of  unknown  remains 
evacuated  from  Korea.  This  included  the  responsibility  to  determine 


29 Grows  Registration  Service  in  the  Korean  Conflict,  p.  4. 
29  Graves  Registration  Service  in  the  Korean  Conflict,  p.  3 1 . 
2  *  Graves  Registration  Service  in  the  Korean  Conflict,  p.  vi. 
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whether  unknowns  should  be  classified  as  unidentifiable.  The  GRS 
also  determined  whether  MlAs  and  KlAs  were  recoverable. 

When  the  Korean  War  broke  out.  the  Eighth  United  States  Army 
Korea  (EUSAK)  was  organized  by  Lt.  General  Walton  H.  Walker  under 
two  separate  headquarters,  one  at  Yokohama,  Japan  (logistics),  and 
the  other  at  Taegu,  Korea  (advance  echelon).  The  GRS  got  off  to  a 
slow  start  because  the  U.S.  armed  forces  regulations  defined  graves 
registration  as  a  “wartime  service  only.” 

The  United  States,  although  its  soldiers  were  being  killed,  was  not 
officially  at  war,  but  the  need  for  graves  registration  support  was 
immediate,  pressing.  The  support  was  furnished  in  small  incre¬ 
ments  immediately,  the  policy  which  authorized  the  Graves 
Registration  Service  (GRS)  only  in  wartime  was  not  changed  until 
1951.32 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  when  four  U.S.  infantry  divisions  were  in 
combat,  the  entire  U.S.  graves  registration  effort  consisted  of  one 
group,  the  108th  QM  GRS  Platoon.  The  former  Eighth  Army 
Comptroller,  Col.  James  N.  Lament,  became  EUSAK’s  Quartermaster, 
though  immediate  responsibility  for  graves  registration  was  assigned 
to  Capt.  Robert  J.  Thomas.  Zone  Headquarters,  American  Graves 
Registration  Service,  8204th  Army  Unit  and  Field  Operating  Section, 
8205th  Army  Unit,  were  activated  on  January  2, 1951.33 

The  GRS  in  Korea  eventually  maintained  three  branches:  Records 
Administration,  Identification,  and  Special  Research.  The  Records 
Administration  Branch  maintained  records  at  the  division  level  that 
consisted  mainly  of  the  “293  file,”  which  is  the  record  and  case  his¬ 
tory  for  each  remains.  The  293  files  were  supported  by  locator  cards, 
371  forms  (a  description  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  each  casu¬ 
alty),  fingerprint  files,3^  and  dental  information.35  The  Identification 
Branch  was  responsible  for  verifying  the  identity  of  known  remains 
and  for  establishing  the  identity  of  unknown  remains.  The  Special 


33  Grows  Registration  Service  in  the  Korean  Conflict,  p.  vi. 

^Graves  Registration  Activities  (American  Graves  Registration  Service  Group,  February 
1953),  “Summary  of  Operations.” 

3^RG92  Ent  1894,  Boxes  652-653. 

33rG92  Ent  1894,  Boxes  651-652,  see  folders  “dental  data.” 
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Research  Branch  (SRB)  supported  the  Identification  Branch  by 
providing  information  such  as  the  location  of  units  at  any  given  time 
so  that  associations  could  be  made  between  remains  and  losses.  The 
SRB  assisted  the  search  and  recovery  program  in  Korea  by  furnishing 
authentic  casualty  rosters  by  geographic  area.  A  grid  coordinate  map 
similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Figure  3.1  was  used  to  plot  the  location  of 
graves,  aircraft  crash  sites,  and  other  casualty  locations.  These 
rosters  were  then  turned  into  Field  Search  Cases  (FSC),  which  were 
used  to  identify  unknown  remains  or  for  making  a  board  finding  of 
nonrecoverability.  The  SRB  also  maintained  liaison  with  the  Air 
Liaison  Officer  responsible  for  the  collection  and  maintenance  of 
files  on  all  air  crashes  and  missing  airmen.  On  February  21,  1952,  a 
Machine  Records  Section  was  established  to  create  a  standard  IBM 
card  on  each  remains  so  that  cases  could  be  searched  using  an  Elec¬ 
tric  Accounting  Machine  Sorter.  This  system  permitted  associations 
to  be  established  more  rapidly. 

In  July  1950,  Lt.  John  Nolan,  the  man  who  suddenly  became  the  first 
casualty  officer,  Pusan  Base  Graves  Registration  Officer  and  Personal 
Effects  Officer,  was  until  then  a  laundry  officer.  Lt.  Nolan  volun¬ 
teered  to  take  care  of  the  dead  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  only  after  the  first 
body  had  been  in  the  Pusan  area  for  at  least  two  days.  Even  after  Lt. 
Nolan  received  help,  there  were  few  supplies  and  no  equipment  for 
the  task  at  hand.  Lt.  Nolan  opened  the  Eighth  Army's  first  ceme¬ 
tery — U.S.  Military  Cemetery  No.  1 — in  Pusan  on  July  14,  1950.  The 
2nd  Division  reported  in  August  1950  that  “25  percent  of  the  burials 
(of  U.S.  dead]  had  to  be  tagged  as  ‘unknowns’  because  of  the  Com¬ 
munists’  penchant  for  removing  identification  tags  ‘for  propaganda 
purposes.  ”’36 

Hundreds  of  dead  U.S.  servicemen,  buried  in  temporary  graves  or 
unburied  on  the  battlefield,  could  not  be  recovered  as  the  American 
forces  retreated  in  the  opening  phase  of  the  war.  GRS  personnel  had 
their  hands  full  trying  to  cope  with  burials. 


^^Graves  Registration  Service  in  the  Korean  Conflict,  p.  9. 
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Figure  3.1 — Grid  Coordinate  Map 
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Although  the  few  available  personnel  worked  conscientiously,  the 
enemy’s  tactics  made  it  impossible  to  recover  many  of  the  dead  and 
wounded.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  North  Koreans,  with  their 
vasdy  superior  numbers  and  their  use  of  double  envelopment  ma¬ 
neuvers,  isolated  the  24th  Division’s  small  units  and  destroyed 
them  piecemeal.^^ 

Burials  took  precedence  over  both  the  vital  task  of  identification  and 
detailed  battlefield  searches. 

Division  Cemetery  Policy.  The  urgency  of  the  GRS  manpower  prob¬ 
lem  in  Korea  was  compounded  by  a  dubious  cemetery  policy.  The 
EUSAK  Quartermaster  permitted  separate  U.S.  divisions  to  maintain 
their  own  cemeteries,  “in  direct  refotation  of  the  lesson  learned  by 
trial-and-error  methods  in  World  War  11,  that  this  type  of  cemetery 
not  only  was  wasteful  of  time  and  effort  but  also  a  deterrent  to  even¬ 
tual  identification  of  the  deceased."^®  The  effort  to  retrieve  remains 
was  greatly  complicated  by  the  U.S.  policy  that  permitted  separate 
division  cemeteries.  But  at  the  time,  this  may  have  been  the  only 
option.  There  were  simply  not  enough  trained  personnel  to  main¬ 
tain  a  large,  central  military  cemetery.  The  lack  of  attention  to  the 
GRS  function  complicated  an  otherwise  chaotic  field  of  data.  Divi¬ 
sions  opened  cemeteries  as  they  advanced  and  abandoned  them  as 
they  retreated.  During  attacks  and  retreats  the  QMC  Form  1042 
(Report  and  Interment)  was  frequently  lost.  In  the  breakout  from  the 
Pusan  perimeter  operation,  no  fewer  than  12  separate  cemeteries 
were  opened.  This  state  of  affairs  lasted  until  GRS  companies  began 
to  arrive,  but  even  then  the  resources  committed  to  GRS  functions 
were  vastly  outpaced  by  the  rate  at  which  combat  dead  accumulated. 

During  the  push  to  the  Yalu,  EUSAK  became  alarmed  by  the  fact  that 
a  string  of  cemeteries  was  scattered  over  a  350-mile  expanse.  On 
October  24,  1950,  the  EUSAK  Quartermaster  directed  that  remains 
were  to  be  returned  for  reburial  in  a  consolidated  UN  military  ceme¬ 
tery  operated  by  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  at  the  city  of  Kaesong  on  the 
38A  parallel.  This  directive  was  never  carried  out.  GRS  could  not 
comply  with  the  directive  because  of  a  shortage  of  fuel  for  trucks  and 
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Other  equipment.  The  number  of  unidentifiable  cases  would  have 
been  reduced  if  this  directive  had  been  fulfilled.  The  Quartermaster 
of  the  24th  Division  was  able  to  move  remains  only  as  far  as  Sukchon, 
400  miles  from  Kaesong,  where  they  were  reburied.  If  the  directive 
had  been  realized,  the  number  of  remains  required  to  be  disinterred 
and  transferred  under  the  Armistice  Agreement  would  have  been 
greatly  reduced.  GRS  estimated  that  instead  of  the  112  remains 
evacuated  from  Kaesong,  over  1,000  remains  could  have  been  re¬ 
moved  if  the  October  directive  had  been  implemented  in  full. 

The  retreat  from  the  Yalu  “complicated  the  immediate  problem  in 
Graves  Registration  and  greatly  intensified  the  one  of  final  recovery 
of  the  UN  dead  buried  in  North  Korea.”^®  There  were  many  isolated 
burials,  remains  left  without  any  burial,  and  thousands  of  MIAs.  It 
was  impossible  to  sort  out  the  status  of  each  case  at  the  time. 
Research  went  on  for  years  in  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  data.  At  the 
Chosin  Reservoir,  the  1st  Marine  and  7th  Division’s  fight  out  of  en¬ 
circlement  left  426  remains  behind  in  cemeteries  plus  many  more  in 
shallow  graves.  Two  cemeteries  at  Hungam,  established  to  handle 
those  killed  during  the  evacuation,  were  captured  by  the  Communist 
forces  after  the  U.S.  retreat. 

During  the  Eighth  Army’s  retreat  toward  the  38th  parallel,  there  was 
little  time  for  the  GRS  to  evacuate  remains.  The  Pyongyang  UN 
cemetery  was  ordered  closed  on  December  3.  A  collecting  point  was 
opened  at  the  Kaesong  cc  metery.  Subsequent  collecting  points  were 
leapfrogged  south. 

So  precarious  was  its  position  that  the  114th  Company  merely  pro¬ 
cessed  remains  received  and  trucked  them,  wrapped  in  shelter 
halves  and  stacked  in  trailers,  to  the  Inchon  cemetery.^ 

The  Inchon  cemetery  had  barely  started  operations  when  CINCFE 
issued  an  order  that  all  American  dead  were  to  be  evacuated  to 
Japan.  To  this  point,  U.S.  policy  was  to  recover  the  dead  from  the 
battlefield,  bury  them  in  temporary  cemeteries,  then  repatriate  them 
after  the  war.  This  policy  change  marked  the  first  time  in  U.S.  history 
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that  entire  cemeteries  were  evacuated  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  ad¬ 
vance.  In  December  1950,  the  policy  was  changed  to  one  of  "concur¬ 
rent  return,"  u^ich  called  for  overseas  embalming  and  shipment  of 
bodies  to  the  United  States  while  the  war  was  still  being  waged.*^ 
Operations  began  on  January  2, 1951,  vdien  864  remains  were  evacu¬ 
ated  by  ship  from  Inchon.  Ten  months  of  uneconomical,  scattered 
cemetery  operations  finally  came  to  an  end.  Processing  of  remains 
for  identification  began  on  January  29.  As  of  February  3,  4,454  re¬ 
mains  were  stored  at  the  Central  Identification  Unit,  Kokura,  Japan, 
foUowing  the  evacuation  of  the  Eighth  Army  and  at  Divisional 
Cemeteries  at  Inchon,  Taejon,  Taegu,  and  Masan. 

Seardi  and  Recovery.  Search  and  recovery  operations,  intended  to 
keep  battlefields  cleared  of  the  dead,  ^gan  with  Marker  and 
Recovery  Teams.  Each  GRS  platoon  or  coUecting  point  would  orga¬ 
nize  search  operations  covering  a  certain  map  grid  square.  These 
teams  would  bring  back  either  remains  or  information  that  no  re¬ 
mains  were  located  within  a  particular  grid  square.  The  squads  were 
divided  into  Marker  Teams  and  Recovery  Teams.  The  Marker  Teams 
following  leads,  many  provided  by  local  children,  marked  graves 
once  they  were  located.  Locations  were  recorded  on  an  "Eighth 
Army  Report  for  Marked  Graves,"  which  were  later  consolidated  on  a 
grid  square  for  the  use  of  the  Recovery  Teams.  Recovery  Teams  left 
embossed  plates  or  burial  botdes  to  indicate  that  remains  had  been 
recovered.  Remains  were  assigned  a  recovery  number,  tagged, 
wrapped,  and  tagged  again  before  shipment  to  Japan.  Efforts  were 
made  to  avoid  shipping  non-U.S.  remains  to  Japan. 

This  task  was  another  responsibility  of  the  understaffed  GRS,  which 
did  not  begin  large-scale  operations  until  after  the  Eighth  Army  be¬ 
gan  its  offensive  in  the  spring  of  1951.  After  the  Inchon  landing,  the 
Eighth  Army’s  advance  opened  up  an  enormous  area  that  had  to  be 
searched  by  a  woefuUy  inadequate  number  of  search  and  recovery 
teams.  When  searches  were  not  made  expeditiously,  weather  and 
the  tide  of  combat  tended  to  obliterate  physical  clues  and  dull  the 
minds  of  those  later  called  upon  to  specify  the  location  of  isolated 
burial  sites.  Emphasis  was  put  on  the  requirement  to  process  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  dead  rather  than  to  use  scarce  manpower  to  search  for 
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KIA(BNRs).  This  is  one  reason  why  so  many  unidentihed  tOAs  were 
accumulated  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  conflict. 

Even  after  the  565th  GRS  was  deployed,  there  were  still  too  few  men 
for  search  and  recovery  efforts  on  such  an  enormous  scale.  The  dead 
had  to  be  stored  while  their  identities  could  be  established.  This  re¬ 
quired  the  use  of  untrained  men  who  were  simply  assigned  this  task. 

It  was  clear  that  the  details  in  caring  for  the  deceased  would  have  to 
he  spelled  out  clearly  to  the  untrained  men  if  the  GRS  program  was 
to  work.  The  EUSAK  Quartermaster  explained  the  details  in  publi¬ 
cations,  two  of  which  reached  operating  personnel  during  the  drive 

to  the  north. 

The  shortage  of  trained  or  even  untrained  GRS  personnel  did  not 
stop  the  bodies  from  accumulating.  The  search  and  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  resulted  in  a  reduced  rate  of  unidentifiable  KlAs.  When  search 
and  recovery  cases  were  received  without  skulls,  patrol  leaders  or 
other  GRS  men  were  required  to  certify  that  a  “thoroui’h  but  ftuitless 
search  had  been  made  for  the  skull.  other  measures  that  inhibited 
decomposition,  the  occurrence  of  maggots,  and  other  developments 
that  reduced  the  chance  of  a  positive  identification  were  taken. 
These  included  special  packaging  for  putrefied  remains  and  the 
installation  of  refrigerated  storage  facilities  at  Tanggok. 

By  March  6,  1951,  the  EUSAK  Graves  Registration  Officer  (GRO)  had 
accumulated  reports  on  9,182  MIA  cases.*^  Of  these,  5,000  were 
north  of  the  battle  line.  Because  of  a  lack  of  equipment  and  trained 
personnel,  search  operations  were  conducted  only  in  accessible  ar¬ 
eas  known  to  contain  nonrecovered  MIAs  and  KlAs. 

This  meant  that  as  time  passed,  recoveries  and  identifications 
would  become  more  difficult:  recoveries — because  weather,  tactical 
action,  and  reconversion  of  battle  grounds  into  farm  lands  would 
ertise  clues  to  location  and  identification  media. 
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Four  thousand  remains  were  in  areas  that  could  be  explored. 
Experience  showed  that  a  team  of  four  personnel — an  investigator,  a 
medical  specialist,  a  driver,  and  an  interpreter — recovered  on  aver¬ 
age  one  set  of  remains  per  day.  In  March  1951,  it  was  estimated  that 
4,000  team-  iays  would  be  required  to  recover  the  MIA  cases  in  South 
Korea.  Ten  teams  would  need  over  a  year  to  do  the  job. 

These  statistics,  of  course,  assumed  that  MIAs  were  unrecovered 
KIAs,  a  postulation  proven  fallacious  by  later  developments  in  the 
exchange  of  PW  lists,  the  PWs  themselves,  and  the  identification  of 
unknowns.  This  point  gives  rise  to  the  advisability  of  developing  an 
experience  table  to  be  used  in  projecting  correct  MIA  and  KIA  unre¬ 
covered  percentages.^® 

GRS  did  not  have  ten  recovery  teams. 

Search  and  recovery  histories,  prepared  from  information  provided 
by  GRS,  were  studied  at  Eighth  Army  Quartermaster  Section  where 
the  GRS  maintained  files  on  all  unrecovered  MIA  and  KIA  cases.  The 
files  consisted  of  a  personnel  card  and  the  specific  grid  coordinates 
horn  where  remains  had  been  recovered.  After  the  backlog  of  disin¬ 
terred  bodies  had  been  processed  in  November  1951,  Zone 
Headquarters  took  custody  of  the  MIA/KIA  files  while  Eighth  Army 
maintained  custods  ul  <tir  crash  cases. 

Between  February  April  1951,  the  CINCFE  estimated  the  total  of 
accumulated  American  i^s  to  be  7,000.  Assuming  that  800  remains 
could  be  processed  per  month,  CINCFE  noted  that  it  would  take 
nearly  nine  months  to  deal  with  the  backlog.  Since  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  time  between  processing  and  the  ability  to 
make  a  credible  identification,  the  remains  handling  system  was 
producing  fewer  rather  than  more  identifications.  There  were  not 
enough  people  to  handle  the  growing  number  of  KIAs,  thus  bodies 
were  not  being  attended  to  quickly  enough.  One  GRS  company  ser¬ 
viced  a  combat  area  that  included  six  widely  separated  divisions. 
There  was  obviously  an  inadequate  capability  for  the  search  and  re- 
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covery,  consolidating  isolated  burials,  and  identification  tasks  at 
hand.*^ 

By  early  1952,  a  battlefield  search  system  referred  to  as  search  and 
recovery  replaced  the  Marker  and  Recovery  system.  When  a  grave  or 
a  body  was  located,  the  following  procedures  were  used: 

1)  The  grave  was  opened,  the  body  disinterred,  and  the  earth 
thorou^y  sieved  through  a  wire  screen  to  ensure  recovery  of 
all  identification  media  and  the  complete  remains. 

2)  Description  of  all  identification  media  found  in  the  grave  and  in 
the  surrounding  area  was  recorded  on  the  “Search  and  Recov¬ 
ery  Report.“  The  media  were  always  kept  with  the  remains  in  a 
human  remains  pouch. 

3)  The  grid  coordinates  of  the  grave  or  burial  site  were  noted  on 
the  S&R  Report,  and  an  overlay  or  sketch  was  prepared. 

4)  Persons  furnishing  information  to  the  team  were  interrogated. 

The  statements  that  were  obtained,  when  appropriate,  con¬ 
tained  such  information  as  date  of  death,  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  death,  and  a  physical  description  of  the  decedent. 

The  information  thus  gathered  accompanied  the  body  to  the 
company  operations  sections.  Here  the  facts  were  checked  and 
sent  back  to  the  Eighth  Army,  where  they  became  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  case  history.^® 

Skeletal  blackout  charts  and  other  information  were  forwarded  to 
Kokura  to  assist  in  the  identification  process. 

GRS  had  to  deal  with  the  unique  task  of  separating  U.S.  dead  from 
UN  dead  and  the  bodies  of  enemy  KlAs  at  a  central  facility  in 
Tanggok  before  shipment  to  Kokura.  One  of  the  first  tests  of  the  new 
system  occurred  when  U.S.  dead,  evacuated  from  Minyang  then 
reintened  at  Tanggok,  were  exhumed  and  shipped  to  Kokura  for 
processing. 
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The  collection  of  identification  media  was  greatiy  improved  after  the 
central  graves  registration  laboratory  at  Tan^k,  which  included  a 
refiigerated  storage  facility,  went  into  operation.  Before  remains 
were  shipped  to  Kokura,  tiie  following  preliminary  identification 
steps  were  taken: 

Step  1:  The  mortuary  Identification  Chief,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Operations  Officer,  had  the  remains  placed  on  a  processing 
table  which  was  covered  with  a  length  of  72"  -wide  waterproof  paper 
sprinkled  with  lindane. 

Step  2:  The  Identification  Chief  checked  the  ID  tags  against  the 
emergency  medical  tag  to  verify  the  name  and  serial  number  of  the 
deceased.  If  no  ID  tags  were  present,  the  Identification  Chief  took 
special  care  to  examine  clothing,  belt,  and  shoes — ^which  were 
removed  by  cutting  laces  with  razor  blade  or  surgical  knife — for 
identification  media. 

Step  3:  GRS  men  search  all  pockets  for  any  identification  media  or 
personal  effects  which  mig^t  have  been  overiooked  in  previous 
searches.  In  the  event  such  items  were  located,  they  were  placed  in 
the  (personal  effects)  pouch,  and  a  notation  to  that  effect  was  made 
on  the  Inventory  of  Effects  form. 

Stq>4:  Next  came  fingerprinting.  After  injecting  a  solution  of  3  per 
cent  formaldehyde  into  the  distal  portion  of  each  finger,  the 
mortuary  personnel  cleaned  all  fingers  with  water,  alcohol,  or 
carbon  tetrachloride.  The  ID  Chief  then  made  two  impressions  of 
fingertips — carefiilly,  to  assure  clear  prints.  (One  set  of  fingerprints 
accompanied  the  remains;  the  other  one  was  forwarded  to  the 
Eighth  Army.)  When  fingers  were  too  dehydrated  for  clear 
impressions,  the  ID  Chief  made  latex  moulages  from  which  to  take 
impressions.  In  other  cases,  when  remains  were  in  advance  stages 
of  decomposition  and  “skin  slip,”  the  epidermis  on  the  fingers  was 
carefully  cut  off  and  thoroug^y  cleaned.  Then  the  fingerprint 
operator  slipped  the  epidermis  over  his  own  fingertip  and  made 
prints,  after  which  he  placed  the  epidermis  individu^y  in  burial 
bottle  containing  alcohol  or  3  per  cent  formaldehyde  and  marked 
with  the  deceased’s  name,  serial  number,  and  the  specific  finger 
from  which  the  epidermis  came.  In  all  of  the  above  cases,  when 
fingerprinting  was  completed,  the  fingers  were  wrapped  in  cotton 
and  the  hands  encased  in  mittens  made  of  waterproof  paper  and 
tied  together  for  security. 
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Step  5:  The  fingerprinting  completed,  mortuary  men  dusted  the 
remains  with  Lindane  powder  and  sprayed  them  with  winteip-een 
mixed  with  a  deodorant.  They  also  pack^  penetrating  wounds  and 
amputations  carefully,  using  formaldehyde-soaked  compresses,  if 
necessary,  to  prevent  leakage.  The  body  was  checked  again  to  see  if 
the  emergency  medical  tag  was  in  the  burial  bottle  under  the  right 
armpit,  and  then  the  remains  were  wrapped  in  the  waterproof 
paper  and  sealed  with  masking  tape.  The  remains,  placed  in  a 
human-remains  pouch,  were  then  consigned  to  the  company’s  900- 
square  foot  reefer  to  await  shipment. 

Step  6:  This  last  step  consisted  of  a  last  minute  check  of  evacuation 
tags  against  passenger  lists,  movement  in  convey  to  the  airfield,  and 
loading  aboard  the  plane.^^ 

Following  these  procedures,  the  remains  were  then  shipped  to  the 
Kokura  facility  in  Japan.  In  the  summer  of  1951,  the  condition  of  the 
bodies  received  at  Kokura  was  often  ghastly.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
cemetery  evacuation  operations,  ships  bearing  the  remains  of 
Americans  often  arrived  at  the  Kokura  facility  “shoe-top  deep  in 
maggots.  "5®  The  prospects  for  a  positive  identification  were  often 
severely  diminished  by  the  time  an  individual  had  been  buried  and 
reburied  two  or  three  times  then  shipped  in  an  unreftigerated  cargo 
vessel  to  Japan  in  the  middle  of  the  Asian  summer  heat. 

During  February  1952,  consideration  was  given  to  the  possibility  of 
evacuating  remains  by  air  rather  than  surface  transportation.  The 
change  was  motivated  by  the  fact  that  bodies,  which  deteriorated 
rapidly  in  the  summer,  could  be  transported  from  a  reftigerated  facil¬ 
ity  in  Korea  to  another  in  Japan  in  less  than  four  hours  by  air.  The 
first  air  evacuation,  “Operation  Test,”  was  completed  April  5-16, 
1952.  The  result  of  air  evacuation  was  noticed  in  the  decreased 
number  of  unknown  remains,  more  rapid  verification  of  known  re¬ 
mains  and  the  most  expeditious  return  of  remains  to  the  next  of  kin 
by  the  GRS  since  its  inception.  By  July  1952,  when  there  were  five 
companies  in  Korea,  the  Graves  Registration  Service  Group  adminis¬ 
tered  its  responsibilities  from  Japan. 
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Central  Identification  Unit,  Kokura 

The  American  Graves  Registration  Service  Group,  the  official  name  of 
the  Kokura  facility,  consisted  of  a  headquarters  that  handled  admin¬ 
istration  and  verified  identifications,  a  Field  Operating  Section  (FOS) 
that  processed,  embalmed,  and  shipped  bodies,  and  a  Central 
Identification  Unit  (CIU)  that  performed  scientific  research  for 
identification  media.  The  Kokura  facility  came  into  being  on  January 
2,  1951 — the  same  day  that  a  shipment  of  864  remains  disinterred 
fi’om  the  Inchon  cemetery  arrived  for  processing.  The  Zone 
Headquarters,  American  Graves  Registration  Service  Group,  Kokura, 
Japan,  was  established  to  process  the  thousands  of  U.S.  dead  that 
were  evacuated  horn  battlefields  and  cemeteries  in  Korea.  “It  had  to 
be  bom  a  mature  and  capable  entity,  complete  within  itself,  for  there 
was  no  time  for  training  and  no  precedent  in  history  upon  which  to 
pattern  its  actions."®*  By  the  end  of  January  1951,  4,453  war  dead 
had  been  received.  As  the  backlog  of  bodies  was  dealt  with,  the  iden¬ 
tification  processing  was  simplified.  This  was  because  fewer  skeletal 
or  decomposed  remains  were  received,  which  also  made  working 
conditions  far  less  gmesome.  The  Kokura  facility  continued  to  oper¬ 
ate  after  the  Armistice. 

The  CIU  in  Kokura  was  responsible  for  processing  remains,  record¬ 
ing  physicd  characteristics,  and  making  comparisons  with  informa¬ 
tion  in  various  records.  The  procedures  the  EUSAK  Quartermaster 
spelled  out  in  the  basic  documents  on  GRS  procedures  pointed  out 
that  Report  of  Interment  (MD  QMC  Form  1042)  was  the  "most  im¬ 
portant  basic  record  of  the  Graves  Registration  Service.  This  doc¬ 
ument,  which  provided  details  on  identity  and  grave  location,  was 
used  by  the  Adjutant  General  to  determine  the  status  of  many 
casualties.  The  process  of  identifying  the  remains  of  those  who  bore 
some  sort  of  identification  tag  was  detailed  but  straightforward.  In 
contrast,  remains  found  without  identification  tags  required 
additional  attention  on  the  battlefield.  The  unit  commander  or 
someone  else  acquainted  with  the  deceased  was  required  to  view  the 
remains  then  prepare  a  statement  noting  how  long  the  identifier  had 
known  the  deceased.  “In  all  cases  where  positive  identification  had 


Graves  Registration  Service  in  the  Korean  Conflict,  p.  49. 
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not  been  established,  GRS  personnel  would  record  the  deceased’s 
fingerprints  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  Form  1042  before  burial.’’^^ 
The  directive  was  quickly  changed  so  that  fingerprints  of  all  of  the 
deceased  would  be  collected  if  they  were  obtainable. 

The  cm  system  developed  during  World  War  II  was  the  basis  for  the 
same  operation  in  Korea.  The  CIU  removed  and  identitied  all  cloth¬ 
ing,  identitication  tags  and  personal  effects.  The  entire  body  was  ex¬ 
amined  for  scars,  tattoos,  physical  abnormalities,  and  amputations. 
These  marks  and  characteristics  were  photographed.  Dental  techni¬ 
cians  charted  the  teeth  for  future  comparison.  Four  anthropologists 
viewed  the  remains.  In  air  crashes  and  tank  battles  that  produced  a 
great  deal  of  disarticulated  bones,  the  anthropologists  segregated  the 
pieces  and  reconstructed  the  physical  characteristics  for  comparison 
with  OQMG  Form  371. 

The  following  illustrates  how  the  identity  of  known  remains  was 
verified: 

The  CIU  processes  the  remains,  completing  DA  Form  551,  Report  of 
Interment,  AGO  Form  54,  Inventory  of  Effects,  QMC  Form  1044, 
Physical  Characteristics;  DA  Form  569,  Dental  Chart;  QMC  Form 
1044b,  Skeletal  Chart;  Fingerprint  cards;  and  furnishing  X-Ray  pic¬ 
tures,  fluoroscope  reports,  and  chemical  findings  as  necessary. 

A  copy  of  the  incoming  Passenger  list  is  forwarded  by  the 
Operations  Officer  to  the  Records  Administration  Branch  as  soon  as 
received.  The  Passenger  list  is  used  as  a  basis  to  establish  the 
Master  File  Card  for  each  remains. 

A  fingerprint  card  is  normally  received  from  the  CIU  by  the  Records 
Branch  within  48  hours  after  the  remains  arrive.  In  turn,  this  card  is 
forwarded  to  OQMG  for  verification  of  the  fingerprints  by  the  FBI. 

At  the  time  the  fingerprint  card  is  forwarded,  a  request  in  the  same 
communication  is  made  for  Form  371 — Physical  Characteristics, 
and  for  dental  information  of  the  individual  concerned.  This  in¬ 
formation  not  only  comes  to  us  from  OQMG,  but  also  from  the  AG 
Section  of  the  Far  East  Command  from  records  available  in  the  ca¬ 
sualty’s  field  201  file. 


^^Graves  Registration  Service  in  the  Korean  Conflict,  p.  28. 
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Upon  completion  of  the  processing  of  the  remains  by  the  CIU,  the 
case  papers  are  forwarded  to  the  Records  Branch,  where  a  locator 
card  is  made  out,  and  a  293  file  is  then  established.  When  the  Form 
371  is  received,  the  case  is  sent  to  the  Identification  Branch  where  it 
is  written  in  the  form  of  a  Case  History  verifying  the  identity  of  the 
individual  concerned  by  comparing  the  results  of  the  laboratory 
processing  with  date  of  record.  Upon  receipt  of  the  fingerprint 
verification,  the  case  is  completed  and  forwarded  to  the  Board  of 
Review  for  approval,  and  then  to  the  Chief  of  Identification  for  final 
approval. 

A  copy  of  the  approved  case  is  then  forwarded  to  OQMG  and  a  copy 
of  the  Board  Findings  is  forwarded  to  the  Field  Operations  Section 
as  a  casketing  order  and  release  for  shipment.  From  the  approved 
Board  Findings  the  Records  Branch  prepares  a  Passenger  List  of  all 
approved  cases  which  are  ready  for  return  to  the  Z1  on  the  10th  and 
25th  of  each  month.^^ 

By  the  winter  of  1952,  the  identification  laboratory  at  Kokura,  Japan, 
was  receiving  bodies  on  a  regular  basis.  GRS  platoon  functions  and 
responsibilities  now  included  the  maintenance  of  operational  maps 
that  pinpointed  the  location  of  MIA  cases,  places  from  where  re¬ 
mains  had  been  recovered,  and  the  point  of  contact  between  UNC 
and  enemy  forces.  This  contributed  greaL’y  Jo  the  effort  to  identify 
KIAs. 

The  prospects  for  positive  identification  for  many  KIAs  were  greatly 
diminished,  however,  by  the  overwhelming  magnitude  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  initially  faced  by  the  GRS. 

From  the  start  of  hostilities  until  the  Eighth  Army  Laboratory  [at 
Kokura]  began  operations  on  28  January  1951, 7,924  interments  had 
been  made  in  various  cemeteries;  15  per  cent  of  these  interments 
were  carded  as  unknowns.  In  addition,  a  number  of  discrepancies 
had  been  discovered  in  the  records  of  those  buried  as  ‘known.’  The 
primary  reason  for  this  Ituge  number  of  unknowns  was  the  shortage 
of  graves  registration  personnel  supporting  Army  operations  and 
the  lack  of  training  and  experience  of  the  medical  technicians.  Early 
in  the  operation,  if  identification  tags  were  present,  no  further  effort 


^*Graves  Registration  Activities,  "Graves  Registration  Records  Division:  Mission  and 
Functions.” 
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was  made  to  substantiate  the  identifications.  In  many  cases  where 
identification  tags  were  not  found  around  the  neck  of  the  decedent, 
the  burial  was  made  as  an  unknown  and  no  further  effort  was  made 
to  establish  identity.  The  measurement  of  height,  description  of 
birth  marks,  scars,  tattoos,  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  clothing  mark¬ 
ings — all  very  important  clues  in  identification — ^were  not  recorded 
because  the  personnel  conducting  the  graves  registration  opera¬ 
tions  had  no  training  in  this  type  of  work.  Thus,  when  identification 
media  were  present  on  the  remains,  these  media  were  buried  and 
became  irrevocably  lost  due  to  the  deterioration  of  the  evidence  or 
decomposition  and  disarticulation  of  the  bodies.  Therefore,  the  ne¬ 
glect  in  recording  all  identification  media  when  it  was  readily  avail¬ 
able  was  costly,  as  later  events  proved.®^ 

This  problem  was  addressed  as  the  conflict  continued  but  this  had 
no  effect  on  KIAs  buried  as  unknowns  during  the  first  months  of  the 
war.  On  August  1, 1952,  a  new  procedure  called  "Field  Search  Data,” 
which  required  1 1  distinct  steps,  was  in  place  for  search  and  recovery 
operations. 

In  addition  to  physical  descriptions,  in  the  case  of  unknowns  a  quali¬ 
fied  dental  technician  at  Kokura  prepared  a  tooth  chart.  All  of  this 
information  was  typed  on  a  Report  of  Interment.  “When,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  laboratory  officer,  a  photograph  of  the  deceased 
would  help  in  identification,  a  Signal  Corps  photographer  was  called 
in.  All  information  gathered  was  assembled  in  separate  case 
brochures.  ”5®  The  results  of  the  effort  proved  to  be  equal  to  the  in¬ 
vestment.  During  the  first  three  months  the  identification  laboratory 
was  in  operation,  less  than  2  percent  were  buried  as  unknowns  and 
all  of  those  fingerprinted  were  later  identified.  This  success  rate  ap¬ 
plied  to  bodies  obtained  directly  fi'om  the  battlefield.  Over  the  same 
three-month  period  in  1951,  the  identification  success  rate  for  the 
100  search  and  recovery  cases  was  much  lower.  Fingerprinting  was 
impossible.  "Physical  characteristics  were  obliterated  because  the 
bodies  were  disarticulated  and  skeletal.  Tooth  charts  were  made  in 
most  cases,  and  some  laundry  marks  were  found  by  careful  search¬ 
ing.  About  40  per  cent  of  these  S&R  cases  were  unknown.”®^ 


Graves  Registration  Service  in  the  Korean  Conflict,  pp.  34-35. 
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As  of  January  1953,  GRS  had  processed  4,172  unknown  remains  of 
which  2,472  (60  percent  of  unknown  KlAs)  had  been  identified.  The 
identification  process  would  last  for  many  more  months. 

EFFORTS  AFTER  THE  ARMISTICE 
Armistice 

The  Armistice  Agreement  of  July  27,  1953,  that  brought  an  end  to  the 
combat  phase  of  the  Korean  War  provided  for  the  exchange  of  pris¬ 
oners  and  the  remains  of  the  dead  under  the  supervision  of  the  Neu¬ 
tral  National  Repatriation  Commission.  The  most  important  POW 
exchanges.  Little  Switch  and  Big  Switch,  are  discussed  in  this  section, 
as  is  the  most  important  exchange  of  war  dead.  Operation  Glory. 

Post-War  Remains  Recovery  Plans 

U.S.  Graves  Registration  personnel  initially  anticipated  that  they 
would  have  access  to  North  Korean  territory,  perhaps  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  diplomatic  immunity,  to  recover  more  than  1,600  UN  dead 
buried  north  of  the  38th  parallel.  The  Far  East  Command  (FEC)/ 
UNC  anticipated  in  1952  that  ten  months  to  one  year  would  be 
needed  to  complete  a  search  and  recovery  operation  in  North  Korea. 
“In  a  peace  without  total  victory  the  only  way  to  recover  these  bodies 
was  by  negotiation. "^8  The  remains  recovery  plan  presented  at  the 
truce  negotiations  was  based  on  two  assumptions.  First,  it  was  as¬ 
sumed  that  each  side  desired  to  recover  war  dead.  Second,  it  was  as¬ 
sumed  that  each  side  preferred  to  recover  its  own  dead.  Each  side 
would  therefore  require  access  to  territory  controlled  by  the  other 
side  to  complete  this  task. 

As  the  negotiations  proceeded,  the  UN  negotiators  no  longer  antici¬ 
pated  they  would  obtain  permission  to  search  for  war  dead  above  the 
demilitarized  zone  (DMZ).  They  also  concluded  that  if  the  Korean 
People’s  Army  (KPA)/CPV  expressed  a  desire  to  search  for  remains 
below  the  DMZ,  the  purpose  of  such  a  mission  would  be  for  intelli¬ 
gence  or  propaganda.  This  was  based  on  the  fact  that  during  combat 

^^Graues  Registration  Service  in  the  Korean  Conflict,  p.  .69. 
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operations  the  KPA/CPV  forces  did  not  demonstrate  any  great  inter¬ 
est  in  recovering  their  war  dead. 

Only  one  paragraph,  Paragraph  13f,  in  the  Korean  War  Armistice 
Agreement  deals  with  the  recovery  of  human  remains.®^  In  the  year 
following  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  little  activity  occurred  under 
the  provisions  of  Paragraph  13b.  Between  August  12  and  November 
21,  1953,  each  side  conducted  search  and  recovery  operations  in  its 
own  half  of  the  DMZ.  Each  side  as  it  recovered  its  own  dead  was 
required  to  report  to  the  other  side  the  location  and  quantity  of  the 
other  side’s  dead  found.  This  was  the  last  time  that  either  side  has 
been  permitted  to  enter  the  DMZ  in  search  of  remains. 

At  the  47th  Meeting  of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  (MAC)  on 
August  17, 1954,  an  agreement  was  signed  that  fundamentally  altered 
the  remains  recovery  procedure.®®  This  agreement  reversed  the 
original  concept,  which  provided  for  each  side  to  recover  its  own 
dead  in  the  other’s  territory.  This  agreement  expired  on  October  30, 


®®“In  those  cases  where  places  of  burial  are  a  matter  of  record  and  graves  are  actually 
found  to  exist,  permit  graves  registration  personnel  of  the  other  side  to  enter,  within  a 
definite  time  limit  after  this  Armistice  Agreement  becomes  effective,  the  territory  of 
Korea  under  their  military  control,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  such  graves  as  to 
recover  and  evacuate  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  military  personnel  of  that  side, 
including  deceased  prisoners  of  war.  The  specific  procedures  and  the  time  limit  for 
the  performance  of  the  above  task  shall  be  determined  by  the  Military  Armistice 
Commission  (MAC).  The  Commanders  of  the  opposing  side  shall  furnish  to  the  other 
side  all  available  information  pertaining  to  the  places  of  burial  of  the  deceased  military 
personnel  of  the  other  side." 

®®The  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  20-paragraph  agreement  read  as  follows:  "Paragraph 
1:  Each  side  shall  be  responsible  for  disinterring  and  transporting  the  bodies  of 
military  personnel,  including  bodies  of  prisoners  of  war,  of  the  other  side  that  have 
been  confirmed  after  diligent  search  to  be  at  reported  places  in  the  territory  under  its 
military  control  to  the  designated  area  agreed  upon  by  the  two  sides,  and  to  deliver 
them  to  the  side  to  which  the  deceased  military  personnel  belong.  Paragraph  2; 
Establish  a  Graves  Registration  Committee  to  plan  and  supervise  the  delivery  and 
reception  of  the  aforesaid  bodies  by  the  two  sides,  and  to  handle  other  related  matters, 
(a.)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  four  (4)  officers  of  field  grade,  two  (2)  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  United  Nations  Command, 
and  two  (2)  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  jointly  by  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Korean  People's  Army  and  the  Commander  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Volunteers.  Each 
side  may  designate  staff  assistants  to  join  in  the  work  of  the  Committee  when 
necessary,  (b.)  When  the  Committee  is  unable  to  reach  agreement  on  any  matters  of 
its  concern,  it  may  submit  matters  to  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  for  decision, 
(c.)  The  Commi  e  shall  be  dissolved  by  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  upon 
completion  of  its  task." 
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1954.®*  Only  the  last  paragraph,  Paragraph  20,  remains  in  effect.  The 
agreement  to  restrict  recovery  efforts  in  enemy  territory  was  taken  to 
deny  North  Korean  and  Chinese  intelligence  services  masquerading 
as  graves  registration  units  access  to  South  Korean  territory. 

Operation  Glory®^ 

The  exchange  of  bodies  and  other  remains,  which  began  on 
September  1,  1954,  was  known  as  “Operation  Glory.”®®  The  Glory 
plan  divided  the  support  and  coordination  among  the  Air  Force, 
Navy,  the  Eighth  Army,  and  the  Korean  Communications  Zone 
(KCOMZ),  but  the  actual  operation  was  carried  out  by  GRSCOM 
(Graves  Registration  Service  Command).  The  scope  of  the  operation 
was  limited  to  known  cemeteries  that  were  to  be  evacuated  within  60 
days.  Accredited  members  of  the  UN  press  corps  were  given  access 
to  all  phases  of  the  operation,  including  access  to  the  DMZ.®^  The 
press  was  asked  not  to  photograph  the  remains  containers  and  by 
agreement  no  photographs  were  permitted  of  the  personnel  on  ei- 


®*“Our  side  agrees  that  the  'Understanding  on  Administrative  Details  for  the  Delivery 
and  Reception  of  Bodies  of  Military  Personnel  of  Both  Sides,’  except  for  Paragraph  20. 
be  terminated  effective  midnight  Oct.  30, 1954,  and  the  Graves  Regisration  Committee 
be  dissolved  at  the  same  time  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  19  and 
2c  of  the  said  Understanding.  Hereafter,  matters  pertaining  to  the  delivery  and 
reception  of  bodies  of  military  personnel  will  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with 
Paragraph  20  of  the  said  Understanding.”  Special  Meeting  of  the  Joint  Duty  Officers 
Held  at  MAC  Headquarters  Area,  October  30, 1954. 

®®The  record  of  Operation  Glory  presented  here  is  based  on  primary  source 
documents  from  two  sources:  the  National  Archives  and  CILHI.  Many  of  the  CILHI 
records  were  saved  from  destruction  by  Tadau  Fume  when  the  Kokura  CIU  was 
closed.  Much  of  this  material,  which  would  have  been  destroyed  without  Fume’s 
efforts,  has  apparently  not  been  registered  with  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration  (NARA).  For  the  order  to  close  the  Kokura  facility  and  to  dispose  of  its 
records,  see  Lt.  Col.  G.  C.  Maxwell,  Assistant  Adjutant  General  in  HQ  Korean  Zone  of 
Communications,  noted  on  December  3,  1954:  “1.  Korean  Communications  Zone 
Operation  Plan  KCA-OPS  14-54  (Glory)  has  been  implemented  and  may  be  retired 
from  current  files.  2.  All  reference  copies  of  Operation  Plan  KCZ-OPS  14-54  (Glory) 
may  be  destroyed By  Order  of  (Colonel  Vissering.” 

®®Operations  Plan  KCZ-OPS  14-54  (Glory)  (Revised).  The  exchange  was  scheduled  to 
commence  on  September  1, 1954,  and  be  completed  on  or  before  October  31, 1954. 

®^'344  U.S.  War  Dead  on  Final  Journey,”  New  York  Times,  September  2, 1954. 
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ther  side  involved  in  the  exchanges  in  the  DMZ,  but  otherwise  there 
were  no  announced  restrictions  on  the  press. 

During  Operation  Glory,  remains  were  considered  unidentifled  until 
a  positive  identification  was  verified.  Army  guidance  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  cautious,  since  “establishing  positive  identification  is 
sometimes  a  long  and  ugly  process.”®^  The  bodies  of  UN  personnel 
were  sent  by  train  to  Pusan  then  by  ship  to  Kokura.  The  Army’s  pro¬ 
cedure  was  to  make  an  identification  at  the  Quartermaster  Labora¬ 
tories  at  Kokura,  notify  the  next  of  kin,  ask  for  a  disposition  decision, 
then  release  a  roster  of  names  to  the  press. 

Under  the  agreement  between  the  UNC  and  the  Communist  forces, 
approximately  4,000  bodies  and  remains  were  to  be  returned  to  the 
UNC  and  approximately  14,000  to  the  Communists.®®  The  Quar¬ 
termaster,  Korean  Communications  Zone,  was  responsible  for  all 
phases  of  Operation  Glory.  U.S.  forces  were  ordered  to  see  that  “all 
details  will  be  carried  out  with  respect  and  reverence.”®^  The  U.S. 
remains  were  listed  by  evacuation  number  (each  beginning  with  the 
preface  “N"),  name,  and  serial  number  and  grouped  according  to  the 
13  cemeteries,  POW  camp  cemeteries,  or  isolated  burial  sites  from 
which  the  remains  were  alleged  to  have  been  recovered. 

As  the  dead  were  returned,  the  names  that  were  provided  by  the 
Communist  forces  were  released  by  the  DoD  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  in  August.®®  An  example  of  the  Operation  Glory  ex¬ 
change  list  provided  by  the  Communist  side  follows  in  Table  3.1. 

Procedures  followed  at  Kokura  to  identify  the  dead  recovered  during 
Operation  Glory  are  well  documented.  Each  set  of  remains  was  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  following  fashion.  The  identification  team  removed 


®®Appendtx  A  to  Annex  2  to  Letter  of  Instructions  to  KCZ-OPS  14-54  (Glory),  Hq 
KComZ  dated  August  23, 1954,  “Press  Briefing.” 

®®"War  Dead  Exchange  Under  Way  in  Korea,"  New  York  Times,  September  1, 1954. 

®^HQ  Korean  Communications  Zone  AG  312.1  CZQM-0,  Subject:  Letter  of  Instruc¬ 
tions  to  KCZ-OPS  14-54  (Glory). 

®®See  the  lists  under  the  rubric  "GI’s  listed  by  the  foe  as  dead,”  August  14  (121  names); 
August  15  (257  names);  August  16  (209  names);  August  18  (206  names);  and  August  22 
(43  names).  All  were  reported  by  the  Communists  to  have  died  in  POW  camps.  New 
York  Times,  1953. 
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Table  3.1 

Example  of  an  Operation  Glory  Exchange  List 


No. 

Nationality:  U.SJV. 
Name 

Identifying  Material 

Burial  Site 

Remarks 

1 

Casey,  William  Alfred 

tagl 

Hungnam 

1090312USMC 

2 

Story,  Leroy  Gene 

tagl 

Report  of  interment  1 

Hungnam 

1098186USMC 

3 

McRoberts,  lames  H. 

tagl 

Report  of  interment  1 

Hungnam 

026995USMC 

4 

Driskill,  William  C. 

tagl 

Report  of  interment  1 

Hungnam 

1094018USMC 

5 

Trainer,  Atlee  B. 

tagl 

Report  of  interment  1 

Hungnam 

649132USMC 

6 

Endsley,  Wendall  C. 

tagl 

Report  of  interment  1 

Hungnam 

0500I9USMC 

7 

Beville,  lames  E. 

tagl 

Report  of  interment  1 

Hungnam 

1056906USMC 

8 

Mitchell,  Grady  P. 

tag.l 

Report  of  interment  1 

Hungnam 

049074USMC 

9 

Pickett,  lames  T. 

tagl 

Hepon  of  interment  1 

Hungnam 

1065774USMC 

10 

Hoadlund,  Allan  B. 

tagl 

Hungnam 

633665USMC 

Shipment  No.  1 
Roster  No.  4- 1 
Copy  No.  1 

ROSTER  OF  BODIES  OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  AND 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  FOR  DELIVERY  AND  RECEPTION 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  bodies  listed  above  with  a  total  of  25  remains  have  been 
delivered  tmd  received  by  both  sides  at  Tongjang-ni  on  1  September,  1954. 


SOURCE:  RG92  Ent.  1894,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  General  Corre¬ 
spondence,  1953-1954,  Box  651. 

clothing  and  equipment  from  the  remains  then  fluoroscoped  the 
body  to  detect  metallic  or  other  dense  identifying  media — identifica¬ 
tion  tags,  teeth,  rings,  wallets — that  were  sometimes  driven  deep  into 
the  body  by  shell  fragments.  The  clothing  was  examined  and  tagged 
with  a  Central  Identification  Unit  (CIU)  case  number  that  was  used 
on  QMC  Forms  1044,  1044B,  Identification  Data;  DD  Form  559, 
Identification  Dental  Chart;  and  DD  Form  551,  Report  of  Interment 
(which  superseded  QMC  Form  1042  in  November  1951).  Remains 
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were  identified  as  skeletal,  semi-skeletal,  flesh-covered,  or  current. 
“When  sufficient  portions  of  skeletal  or  semiskeletal  upper  and  lower 
extremities  were  present,  the  team  took  measurements  of  long  bones 
on  the  Rollet  Scales  and  correlated  the  data  with  Krogman  and  Rollet 
tables  to  determine  height.”®^  In  the  case  of  unknowns  with  recog¬ 
nizable  facial  features,  full  face  and  profile  photographs  were  made. 

The  final  step  in  the  identification  process  was  taken  by  the  Graves 
Registration  Records  Division,  Zone  Headquarters.  “Correlation  of 
all  evidence  to  produce  a  case  of  positive  identity  was  the  mission  of 
the  Records  Division.”'^®  CIU  sent  its  findings  and  all  other  infor¬ 
mation  collected  to  this  division,  which  acted  as  the  Quartermaster’s 
bureau  of  missing  persons.  The  division  weighed  the  evidence,  con¬ 
sidered  time,  place,  unit,  characteristics,  tactical  situations,  and 
cause  of  death,  then  forwarded  to  a  review  board  its  opinion  on 
whether  Body  A  was  actually  Serviceman  A.  Identification  tags  were 
considered  to  be  circumstantial  evidence  good  enough  to  a  “believe- 
to-be”  (BTB)  but  this  was  not  sufficient  grounds  on  which  to  base  a 
positive  identification.  Evidence  from  FEC  Form  371  was  coded  onto 
IBM  punch  cards  that  were  stored  at  Camp  Drake.  This  allowed  re¬ 
searchers  to  sort  information  by  machine  in  search  of  a  particular  set 
of  characteristics.  The  Machine  Records  Branch  kept  three  sets  of 
cards  on  casualties.^^ 

In  1964,  a  decision  was  made  to  transfer  “the  punched  card  file  of 
Korean  War  casualties”  to  magnetic  tape.^^  After  this  data  transfer 
was  completed,  the  110,000  IBM  cards  were  destroyed.  The  infor¬ 
mation  was  used  as  the  basis  for  CILHI’s  Mapper  system.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  the  IBM  cards  should  not  be  conftised  with  the  casualty 


Graves  Registration  Service  in  the  Korean  Conflict,  p.  50. 

Craves  Registration  Service  in  the  Korean  Conflict,  p.  52. 

^*"1)  One  deck  catalogued  according  to  map-sheet  location  and  maintained  as  such 
so  that  only  the  cards  applicable  to  the  area  in  which  the  remains  were  covered  were 
run  through  the  machine.  2)  One  deck  catalogued  according  to  dental  characteristics 
(which,  next  to  fingerprints,  are  the  most  definite  indicators  of  identity).  Keyed  to 
missing  teeth  first,  this  second  deck  could  rapidly  associate  remains  with  outstanding 
dental  peculiarities.  3}  One  master  deck  arranged  alphabetically  so  as  to  simplify 
withdrawal  of  cards  on  those  remains  which  had  been  definitely  Identified.”  Graves 
Registration  Service  in  the  Korean  Conflict,  p.  55. 

^^Letter  from  Col.  J.  M.  Gardner,  AGC  Deputy  Commander  to  Director,  Adm  Svc 
TAGO,  lanuary  1965. 
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cards  last  known  to  be  at  Camp  Drake.  Two  sets  of  IBM  cards  labeled 
“Big  Switch,  FOD,  ROD,  Dishonorable  discharges.  Duplications,  MIA, 
other  services”  and  “Little  Switch”  have  been  located  at  the  Suitland 
Reference  Branch  of  the  National  Archives  in  the  Phase  II  RECAP-K 
processing  of  returned  American  captured  personnel  files. 

As  Operation  Glory  began,  the  United  Nations  Command  made  it 
clear  that  no  identification  would  be  accepted  until  it  was  confirmed 
after  an  examination  of  the  remains  at  Kokura,  lapan.  The  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  funded  ground-breaking  basic  research  in  forensic  sciences 
in  an  effort  to  identify  remains  with  a  high  degree  of  certainty.  In 
1954  the  U.S.  Graves  Registration  Service  retained  Dr.  T.  Dale  Stewart 
to  help  identify  Korean  War  dead.  Stewart  worked  for  four  months  in 
Kyushu,  Japan  in  a  warehouse  where  boxes  containing  unidentified 
bones  were  stored. 

Every  day,  boxes  were  unpacked,  bones  laid  out  in  anatomical  order 
on  workbenches,  and  each  one  described  in  relentless  detail  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  eminent  professor  from  the  Smithsonian. 
Although  good-natured  and  jocular,  Stewart  insisted  on  a  rigorous 
attention  to  method  and  an  almost  messianic  devotion  to  the  sci- 
ence.^^ 

Stewart’s  work  was  "primarily  on  a  special  research  project  for  the 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  and  not  in  direct  support  of  the 
immediate  problem  of  the  identification  of  remains.  Stewart's 
research  produced  one  of  the  most  reliable  methods  for  estimating 
age  at  the  time  of  death.  As  shown  in  Chapter  Eight  of  this  study, 
these  data  play  a  role  in  the  contemporary  effort  to  determine 
whether  the  North  Koreans  have  returned  remains  of  Americans  lost 
during  the  Korean  War. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Operation  Glory  in  1954,  the  Department  of 
Defense  stated  that  the  remains  of  4,023  UNC  personnel,  including 


^Christopher  Joyce  and  Eric  Stover,  Witnesses  from  the  Grave:  The  Stories  Bones  Tell 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1991),  p.  85 

^^Memorundum  from  Col.  John  D.  Marty,  Jr.,  Chief,  Memorial  Division,  to  Com¬ 
manding  '  meral,  U.S.  Army  Forces  in  the  Far  East,  February  19, 1953. 
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1,868  Americans,  had  been  returned  by  the  Communist  sideJ^  Of 
the  4,023  remains,  2,476  were  associated  with  names  and  1,547  were 
listed  as  unknown.  Of  the  remains  associated  with  Americans,  1,020 
were  identified,  and  848  unidentified  remains  were  declared  un¬ 
known  casualties.  Over  the  years  since  the  end  of  Operation  Glory, 
an  additional  1 1  Americans  have  been  added  to  the  roster  of  those 
whose  remains  have  been  recovered  but  not  identified,  bringing  the 
total  to  859. 

Table  3.2  shows  the  names  of  temporary  cemeteries  associated  by 
the  Communist  forces  with  American  unknowns  obtained  through 
Operation  Glory.  Unknown  remains  from  the  Kokura  CIU  and  other 
Glory  unknowns  are  also  shown,  to  provide  perspective. 

In  August  1982,  UNCMAC  requested,  for  the  first  time,  the  repatria¬ 
tion  of  all  UNC  personnel  buried  in  North  Korea.^®  All  American 
unidentifiable  casualties  with  the  exception  of  the  Korean  War  Un¬ 
known  Soldier  are  buried  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  at  the  Punchbowl 
Cemetery.  The  unknowns,  whose  names  still  appear  on  the  Battle 

Table  3.2 

American  Unknowns  Associated  with  Temporary  Cemeteries 


Temporary  Cemetery 

Total  Recovered 
Unknown  Remains 

Kokura 

201 

Operation  Glory 

416 

I  ichon 

2 

Mtisan 

21 

Pusan 

3 

Tanggok 

148 

Taejon 

43 

Taegu 

6 

Unspecified 

22 

^^Fact  Sheet  on  Americans  Unaccounted  for  in  the  Korean  War,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  June  9, 1986. 

^^Fact  Sheet  on  Americans  Unaccounted  for  in  the  Korean  War. 
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Monuments  Commission  8,177  list,  are  clustered  in  individual  plots 
to  the  right  of  the  main  gates  beyond  the  visitor’s  building.  Thus, 
over  10  percent  of  all  U.S.  BNR  cases  are  located  in  U.S.  territory. 

WITHHELD  UNC  POWs 
Little  Switch 

Before  and  after  the  Armistice  was  in  force,  both  sides  exchanged 
prisoners  of  war  according  to  a  well-defined  set  of  procedures.  The 
first  exchange,  for  sick  and  wounded  prisoners,  took  place  during  the 
period  April  19-26,  1953.  This  operation,  which  was  known  by  the 
code  name  Little  Switch, 

would  not  have  been  possible  had  not  fifty-two  Red  Cross  societies 
called  last  fall  for  an  exchange  of  sick  and  wounded;  and  had  they 
not  had  an  International  Red  Cross  machinery,  which  included  a 
man  from  the  Soviet  Union.^ 

During  the  operation,  the  Communist  forces  returned  684  sick  and 
wounded  UNC  POWs,  including  149  Americans.^®  The  formulation 
"sick  and  wounded"  was  offered  by  the  Communist  side  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  UNC,  which  had  proposed  “severely  sick  and  wounded." 
UNC  returnees  were  sent  to  hospitals  in  Japan  for  medical  treatment 
and  interrogation.  Americans  were  quickly  evacuated  to  the  United 
States  by  air,  most  in  less  than  one  week.  On  May  1,  1953,  the 
Communist  side  announced  that  “all  sick  and  injured  prisoners  fit  to 
travel”  had  been  released.^®  The  returnees  had  been,  in  many  cases, 
carefully  selected  by  the  Communist  side  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  UNC  POWs  had  been  well  treated. 

Debriefings  of  released  U.S.  POWs  were  conducted  by  the  DoD  for 
several  purposes; 

^^“Red  Cross  Is  Ready  for  Truce  in  Korea,”  New  York  Times,  June  24, 1953. 

^®Harry  Summers,  ]x.,  Korean  War  Almaruic  {NeviYorV.:  Facts  on  File.  1990),  p.  167. 

^®HQ  FEC/UNC  Command  Report  (Top  Secret)  Military  History  Section  HQ  USAFFE, 
May  1953. 
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a)  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the  prisoner  himself  and  to 
determine  whether  or  not  he  had  succumbed  to  Communist  indoc¬ 
trination  techniques;  b)  to  collect  information  about  prisoners  still 
held  by  the  enemy  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  prisoners  eligi¬ 
ble  for  return  (as  sick  and  injured)  were  still  being  held  in  violation 
of  the  exchange  agreement;  c)  to  collect  information  of  general  in¬ 
terest  to  intelligence;  and  d)  to  collect  information  regarding  mis¬ 
treatment  of  Communist-held  prisoners  and  other  war  crimes 
committed  by  the  Communists  during  hostilities  in  Korea.*® 

Priority  was  given  to  obtaining  information  concerning  prisoners  el¬ 
igible  for  repatriation  under  the  terms  of  Litde  Switch  who  had  not 
been  returned.  By  May  1,  234  non-Koreans  and  141  Koreans  had 
been  conclusively  identified  as  eligible  and  willing  for  repatriation 
but  not  returned.  Admiral  Daniel,  the  Senior  UNC  Liaison  Officer, 
accused  the  Communists  of  bad  faith  and  lodged  an  official  protest 
at  the  May  1  and  2  liaison  officers’  meetings.  As  of  May  9,  approxi¬ 
mately  258  UNC  prisoners  (other  than  Republic  of  Korea)  eligible  for 
return  were  identified  as  being  retained  by  the  Communist  side.  The 
G2  document  from  which  this  information  is  taken  does  not  identify 
how  many  of  the  258  were  Americans. 

The  UNC  collected  information  from  repatriates  about  POWs  who 
were  not  handed  over  during  Litde  Switch.  One  POW  memorized  the 
names  and  addresses  of  50  Americans  who,  though  listed  as  dead  or 
missing,  were  seen  in  captivity.*^  On  May  2,  1953,  UNC  told 
Communist  liaison  officers  that  “indisputable  evidence”  proved  that 
“more  than  375  sick  and  injured  captured  United  Nations  Command 
personnel  who  are  fit  to  travel  and  who  desire  repatriation”  were  not 
permitted  to  return  to  UNC  control.  North  Korean  Major  General 
Lee  Sang  Cho,  representing  the  Communists,  said  that  all  UN  pris¬ 
oners  eligible  for  return  under  the  terms  of  Litde  Switch  had  been 
returned.*^  On  May  3,  General  Nam  11,  the  head  of  the  Communist 
truce  negotiators  at  Panmunjom,  replied  to  a  second  day  of  UNC 

^Command  Report  (Top  Secret)  Headquarters,  Far  East  Command,  United  Nations 
Command,  May  1953,  p.  41. 

®*“Freed  Captive  Reports  50  ‘Lost’  Americans  Live.”  New  York  Times,  April  30, 1953. 
*^“U.N.  Again  Bids  Foe  Free  375,"  New  York  Times,  May  2. 1953. 
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protests  by  calling  for  a  recess,  presumably  to  allow  time  for  him  to 
seek  instructions  from  his  political  masters.®^  One  former  POW 
brought  back  in  a  small  notebook  the  names  of  76  Americans  who 
were  not  repatriated.  The  list  included  John  Curtin,  Patrick  J. 
Dempsey,  Richard  S.  Raby,  Morris  R.  Wills,®"*  and  J.  R.  Liveillee.®®  A 
list  of  75  names  was  also  publicized.®®  Another  Army  POW,  Private 
James  J.  Coogan,  managed  to  smuggle  out  a  list  of  71  Americans  who 
were  thought  to  be  alive  in  Communist  custody  following  Litde 
Switch. 

Many  of  the  names  appeared  to  be  written  in  the  prisoner's  own 
handwriting  in  one  of  the  books,  while  Coogan  used  the  other  to 
transcribe  the  names  in  a  neat  hand. 

The  list  of  names  included  Gene  Price,  Felix  J.  Pucciarelli,  Ruth 
Warren,  J.  McNeil,  and  William  C.  Rhetigan.®^ 

Corporal  Fon  Mitchell  brought  back  the  names  of  56  Americans  who 
had  not  been  released.®®  The  Marine  Corps  announced  on  May  4  the 
names  of  69  Marines  "believed  held  by  the  Communists  as  Korean 
war  prisoners.”®®  On  May  22,  the  Marines  added  78  names  to  that 
list.®®  On  May  13,  Private  Peter  La  Claire  released  the  names  of  about 
200  American  "prisoners  he  said  he  had  seen  recently  and  who  were 
in  good  health.”  The  names  included  Frank  Salerno,  Tom  Cole, 
James  Tutino,  Ratzell  Diaz,  and  Luis  Devalle.®* 


®®“Foe  Spurns  U.N.  Bid  for  More  Captives,"  New  York  Times,  May  3, 1953. 

®^Since  this  was  the  first  POW  release,  some  of  these  men  were  accounted  for  after  Big 
Switch  and  Operation  Glory.  Wills,  for  example,  turned  out  to  be  a  VNR  who  vol¬ 
untarily  chose  to  go  to  China  rather  than  return  home. 

®®“G.l’s  Smuggle  Out  Lists  of  Captives,"  New  York  Times,  May  6, 1953. 

®®“P.O.W.  List  Smuggled  Out,"  New  York  Times,  May  3, 1953. 

®^“G.l.’s  Smuggle  Out  Lists  of  Captives." 

®®"Ex-Captive  Lists  Prisoners,"  New  York  Times,  May  10, 1953. 

®®"Marine  Corps  Lists  69  Possible  Captives,"  New  York  Times,  May  5, 1953. 

®®“Marines  May  Be  Captives,"  New  York  Times,  May  22, 1953. 

®*“Prisoner  Lists  Others,"  New  York  Times,  May  13, 1954. 
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Big  Switch 

The  majority  of  American  POWs  were  released  between  August  5  and 
September  6,  1953,  in  an  operation  given  the  codename  "Big 
Switch.”®^  In  contrast  to  the  air  evacuation  of  Little  Switch  repa¬ 
triates,  General  Clark  recommended  a  plan  that  provided  for  the 
return  of  POWs  to  the  United  States  by  ship.  During  Little  Switch, 
POWs  had  been  evacuated  by  plane  through  medical  channels  to 
Japan.  DoD  announced  that  unlike  Little  Switch,  this  time  there 
would  be  no  “special  treatment  for  any  soldiers,  airmen,  marines  or 
Navy  personnel  who  might  have  succumbed  to  ‘Communist  influ¬ 
ence.’”®®  DoD  did  not  inform  the  public  that  under  Clark’s  plan  the 
time  on  board  would  permit  intelligence  officers  to  conduct  exten¬ 
sive  debriehngs  under  more  controlled  circumstances,  away  from 
press  scrutiny. 

A  Top  Secret  G2  evaluation  following  Big  Switch  "conservatively  es¬ 
timated  that  approximately  30  percent  of  the  U.S.  personnel  pro¬ 
cessed  had  collaborated  to  some  degree  with  the  enemy.”  The  as¬ 
sessment  continued: 

Three  returnees  confessed  to  accepting  definite  subversive  missions 
in  their  respective  countries  and  one  of  the  three  was  equipped  with 
an  elaborate  code  and  had  a  very  practical  channel  of  communica¬ 
tion  which  utilized  sound  security  measures.  Another  returnee  in¬ 
dicated  that  approximately  fifty  repatriates  had  accepted  Com¬ 
munist  subversive  missions  in  the  U.S.,  Philippines,  and  Hawaii.  G2 
estimated  that  approximately  15  percent  of  returnees  accepted 
some  degree  of  Communist  indoctrination.®^ 

At  the  end  of  the  POW  switches,  the  Communist  forces  had  returned 
284  more  U.S.,  338  fewer  South  Korean,  and  48  more  UN  personnel 
than  they  had  originally  promised.  This  is  illustrated  in  Table  3.3. 

The  UNC  promised  to  return  74,000  Communist  POWs  but  in  fact  re¬ 
turned  75,801, 1,801  more  than  originally  planned. 


®®  Korean  War  Almanac,  p.  62. 

®®"U.S.  Set  to  Bring  Freed  G.L’s  Home,"  Neu/  York  Times,  June  16, 1953. 

^*HisU}rical  Report  flop  Secret)  Headquarters,  USAFE,  August-September  1953,  p.  22. 
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Final  Report  of  Repatriation  of  POWs 


Country 

Communist 
List  Total 
POWs  to  Be 
Repatriated 

Total 

Repatriated 

Percentage 

Repatriated 

Number 
Over  or 
Under 

Qaimed  by 
UN  That 
Communists 
Still  Hold 

United  States 

3,313 

3,597 

108.57 

+284 

944® 

ROK 

8,186 

7,850 

95.89 

-336 

2,410 

Australia 

15 

21 

140.00 

+6 

9 

Belgium 

1 

1 

100.00 

3 

Britain 

922 

945 

102.49 

+23 

19 

Canada 

14 

30 

215.00 

+16 

3 

Colombia 

22 

22 

100.00 

2 

France 

12 

12 

100.00 

Greece 

1 

2 

200.00 

+1 

1 

Netherlands 

0 

2 

+2 

New  Zealand 

0 

1 

+  1 

Philippines 

40 

40 

100.00 

South  Africa 

6 

8 

133.33 

+2 

Turkey 

228 

228 

100.00 

8 

Japan 

3’* 

1 

33,33 

-2 

5 

-338 

Total 

12,763 

12,760 

99.97 

+335 

3,404 

SOURCE:  These  data  were  found  in  RG  319  (Army  Staff)  AC  of  S  G1  (Personnel), 
Decimal  File  1954, 383.6,  May  to  July,  Box  1692. 

“Army  610;  Marine  Corps  19;  Air  Force  312;  Navy  3. 

’’Two  POWs  identified  by  the  Communists  as  Japanese  were  proven  to  be  ROK. 

UNC  Protests 

During  the  POW  exchange  operations,  questions  were  raised  by  the 
UN  forces  as  to  whether  the  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  were  living 
up  to  the  provisions  of  the  Armistice.  On  the  third  day  of  the  Big 
Switch  prisoner  exchange.  General  Mark  Clark  said, 

We  do  have  certain  evidence  that  indicates  that  there  are  additionid 
prisoners  alive  who  should  be  returned,  and  I  assure  you  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  while  1  am  there,  I  will  press  that  in  tlie  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  conferences ....  |The  Communists]  respect  force 
and  I  know  of  no  way  except  through  political  and  diplomatic 
means  of  getting  any  reaction  from  them  on  this  prisoner  of  war 
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question  other  than  the  application  of  force,  which  is  not  in  the 
cards,  in  my  opinion.^® 


Some  of  the  first  American  returnees  reported  that  just  before  August 
5, 1953,  the  Communists  held  trials  for  UNC  POWs,  particularly  offi¬ 
cers,  and  sentenced  them  to  prison.  The  returnees  said  that  the 
Communists  “had  no  intention  of  returning  them  during  the  prisoner 
exchange. ”3®  As  the  prisoner  exchanges  progressed,  the  pattern  of 
returnees  was  consistent  with  these  reports.  The  number  of  officers 
returned  was  "very  small,"  according  to  G2.  On  August  10,  1953, 
UNC  Headquarters  reported  to  General  Taylor,  who  was  acting  UNC 
CINC  during  General  Clark’s  visit  to  the  United  States,  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Communists  might  be  withholding  UNC  POWs, 
perhaps  the  UNC  policy  of  repatriating  war-crime  suspects  should  be 
modified.  Such  a  modification  would  have  required  approval  by  the 
U.S.  government.  On  August  12,  General  Taylor  instructed  the 
KCOMZ  commander, 

as  a  guard  against  bad  faith,  to  insure  that  we  do  not  return  a  larger 
percentage  of  our  officer  POWs  than  the  Communists  are  deliver¬ 
ing.®^ 

Taylor  was  told  that  2,812  Communist  officers  had  already  been 
returned,  leaving  only  230  in  UNC  custody.  Taylor  ordered  that  these 
'’ffirers  and  the  war  crime  and  post-capture  offenders  be  held  until 
the  .ist  shipment.  On  August  13,  CINCUNC  received  )CS  approval 
for  these  steps. 

On  August  14,  HQ  Far  East  Command  asked  for  a  list  of  American, 
ROK,  and  UNC  personnel  “believed  still  to  be  in  enemy  hands.”  The 
information  was  intended  to  be  used  by  UNCMAC  in  subsequent  ef¬ 
forts  to  recover  all  UNC  personnel  in  enemy  hands  before  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Operation  Big  Switch.  Taylor  advised  all  relevant  com- 


®®"Eisenhower  Sees  'Victories’  in  Truce;  Reds  Hint  Some  Captives  May  Be  Kept;  Clark 
Calls  for  Atom  Bomb  If  Peace  Ftuls,”  New  York  Times,  August  7, 1953. 

^Historical  Report  p.  22,  citing  G1  Staff  Section  Report  (Secret),  August  1953  (Annex 
3). 

Historical  Report,  p.  23,  citing  Msg  CX  64341  (Secret),  CINCUNC  (signed  Taylor)  to 
DA,  August  12, 1953  (Incl.  5). 
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mands  to  be  alert  for  factual  evidence  of  Communist  violations  of  the 
Armistice  agreement  to  return  all  UNC  personnel.  He  argued  that 
UNCMAC  should  be  prepared  to  retaliate  if  the  Communists  retained 
any  UNC  POWs.  A  system  for  collecting  data  was  established  at  a 
meeting  conducted  by  General  Taylor  on  August  15.  The  G1  Section, 
Headquarters  AFFE,  was  named  as  monitoring  agency. 

On  August  15,  CINCUNC  received  a  report  that  only  139  of  230 
Communist  officer  POWs  remained  in  UNC  custody.  A  Communist 
monitoring  team  was  present  at  Koje-do  tsfoere  the  139  were  held.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  delay  their  repatriation  without 
creating  the  basis  for  a  Communist  protest.  CINCUNC  therefore 
ordered  that  the  139  be  moved  as  if  they  were  being  repatriated,  then 
held  at  a  maximum  security  facility  in  the  Munsan-ni  area.  In  the 
final  days  of  the  Switch  operation,  all  of  the  Communist  POWs, 
including  the  139  officers,  were  returned.  Within  one  week  of  the 
end  of  the  operation,  the  Senior  Member  UNCMAC  asked  the 
Communists  for  an  accounting  of  3,100  U.S.  and  UNC  POWs 
"positively  identified  by  returnees  as  being  or  having  been  in  North 
Korean  POW  camps.  Radio  Peking  replied  with  a  charge  that  the 
United  States  retained  POWs  on  trumped  up  charges  of  war  crimes. 
John  Foster  Dulles,  responding  to  a  question  before  he  had  been 
briefed  on  the  subject,  said  on  September  7  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  Communists  were  withholding  U.S.  POWs.  Radio 
Peking  announced  that  this  proved  the  U.S.  accusations  were  false. 

This  issue  was  pursued  by  UNC  on  behalf  of  all  UNC  forces.  On 
December  22,  1953,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  a  "brief  synopsis  of  past  actions  and  future 
plans  concerning  the  3,404  United  Nations  and  Republic  of  Korea 
personnel  previously  listed  as  prisoners  of  war  and  still  unaccounted 
for  by  Communist  Forces.”  The  text  of  this  letter  is  in  Appendix  5.®® 
The  Assistant  Secretary  promised  to  stay  on  top  of  the  issue  and  to 
keep  the  Chief  of  Staff  informed  of  significant  developments. 


^Historical  Report,  p.  25. 

^^Memorandum  to  Army  Chief  of  Staff  (Confidentiai),  from  Hugh  M.  Milton  II, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  December  22,  1953,  OSA  383.6,  located  in  RG319 
"RECAP-K.” 
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Before  the  end  of  the  year,  an  effort  was  being  made  to  determine  a 
pattern  that  might  explain  the  perceived  course  of  action  taken  by 
the  Communist  forces.  On  December  23,  1953,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  wrote  to  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  on  the  subject 
of  "Former  Prisoners  of  War  Still  Unaccounted  for  by  the  Communist 
Forces.”  The  Assistant  Secretary  wanted  information  “concerning 
610  Army  personnel  listed  as  prisoners  of  war  and  still  unaccounted 
for  by  the  Communist  forces.”  The  data  were  to  be  “computed  and 
furnished  to  me  as  soon  as  possible.”  The  fact  is,  but  could  not  be 
fully  known  at  the  time,  that  many  of  the  so-called  unrepatriated 
POWs  had  never  been  alive  in  the  hands  of  hostile  forces,  had  been 
murdered  soon  after  capture  or  had  been,  in  some  cases,  killed  by 
friendly  fire.  The  Assistant  Secretary  asked  for: 

a.  Breakdown  by  grade,  numbers  only. 

b.  Breakdown  by  specialty,  showing  the  number  possessing  mili¬ 
tary  occupational  specialties  (MOS)  falling  in  each  of  the 

following  broad  categories: 

1)  Combat  specialties. 

2)  Highly  skilled  technical  specialties,  such  as  radar  electron¬ 
ics  technicians. 

3)  Conunon  technical  specialties  such  as  mechanics,  cooks 
and  slow  speed  radio  operators. 

c.  Number  in  each  of  the  following  educational  level  groups: 

1)  College  graduates. 

2)  High  school  graduates. 

3)  Those  who  have  completed  at  least  8  years  of  formal 
schooling. 

4)  Those  who  have  completed  at  least  5  years  of  formal 
schooling. 

5)  Those  who  have  completed  less  than  5  years  of  formal 
schooling. 
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d.  Geographical  area  or  areas  of  the  U.S.  from  which  signiflcant 
numbers  of  these  persons  entered  service.  Indicate  the  number 
of  each  area  mentioned. 

e.  Whether  these  people  generally  have  a  background  which 
would  made  them  particularly  susceptible  to  Communist  in¬ 
doctrination. 

f.  Any  other  information  udiich  would  tend  to  associate  signifi¬ 
cant  numbers  of  these  people  with  any  particular  segment  or 
segments  of  our  society. 


The  Assistant  Secretary  also  asked  to  be  “informed  immediately  of 
any  new  developments  in  our  effort  to  secure  an  accounting  by  the 
Communists  for  these  prisoners  of  war.”*°“  The  results  of  this 
inquiry  have  yet  to  be  located. 

After  a  Geneva  Conference  on  Korea  and  Indochina  held  in  June 
1954,  the  Department  of  State  initiated  actions,  described  to 
Congress  three  years  later,  that  resulted  in  a  further  reduction  of  the 
number  of  unaccounted  for  U.S.  POW/MlAs  to  450. 

On  March  13,  1955,  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  announced  during  a 
speech  in  Everett,  Massachusetts,  that  he  “would  start  a  war,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  to  free  526  American  prisoners  in  Red  China.”  McCarthy 
added,  “We  need  not  go  to  that  extent ....  We  should  tell  our  so- 
called  Allies,  ‘gentlemen,  so  long  as  you  continue  to  ship  supplies  to 
Red  China,  so  long  as  she  is  holding  American  uniformed  men,  you 
can’t  get  a  red  cent  of  American  money.’”  McCarthy  received  an 
ovation  for  his  remarks. 

On  April  18,  1957,  the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Special 
Operations)  wrote  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 


'^Memorandum  to  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army  (Confidential),  from  Hugh  M.  Milton  II, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army.  December  23, 1953,  RG335,  OSA  383.6. 

'°*A  Department  of  Defense  report  on  Korean  War  casualties,  dated  November  4, 
1954,  indicates  that  of  the  5,866  U.S.  personnel  classified  as  MIA,  only  24  were  still 
identified  as  “current  missing.” 

'““McCarthy  Talks  of  War,”  New  York  Times,  March  14, 1955. 
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on  the  subject  of  “Korean  War  Prisoner  Documentation.”*®^  This 
memorandum  followed  two  others,  the  first  (Reference  A)  a  DoD 
(Special  Operations)  letter  of  May  29,  1956,  “Continuing  State/ 
Defense  Efforts  to  Secure  Accounting  on  Missing  Prisoners  of  War,” 
and  the  second  (Reference  B)  a  DoD  Memorandum  for  Service 
Secretaries  dated  October  27,  1956,  on  the  subject  of  “Actions  to 
Obtain  the  Release  of  Prisoners  of  War.”*®* 

On  August  5,  1957,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  requested 
that  the  UNC  "at  an  early  meeting  of  Ae  Military  Armistice 
Commission  be  instructed  to  again  request  from  North  Korean- 
Chinese  Communist  representatives  on  the  Military  Armistice 
Commission  an  accounting  on  POW  not  yet  accounted  for.”  The 
memo  noted  that  "efforts  of  Department  of  State  to  secure  satisfac¬ 
tion  on  this  issue  thru  discussions  with  Chinese  Communist  officials 


*®^Meinorandum  from  General  G.  B.  Erskine,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Eiefense 
(Special  Operations)  (Confidential),  to  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
AprU  18,1957,  OSA  383.6. 

*®*The  text  of  this  memorandum  is  as  follows:  “The  Department  of  Defense  program 
for  providing  the  State  Department  with  basic  documentation  on  Korean  Prisoner  of 
War  Cases  for  their  use  in  discussion  with  Chinese  Communist  officials  at  Geneva  has 
reached  completion.  Individual  dossiers  containing  all  available  infotmation  on  eadi 
case  have  b^n  compiled  under  the  quturterly  report  requirement  established  by 
Reference  b.  above.  Service  contributions  to  this  program  appear  to  have  been 
thorough  and  exhaustively  covered  all  possible  sources  of  information  and 
intelligence  on  missing  or  unaccounted-for  prisoners  of  war. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  quarterly  progress  reports  required  by  memorandum 
Reference  b.  are  no  longer  required  at  regular  intervals.  It  is  request^,  however,  that 
in  lieu  of  these  regular  reports,  any  new  information  or  any  intelligence  deeding  with 

the  general  subject  of  the  unaccounted-for  prisoners  of  war  be  reprorted  as  it  becomes 
available,  in  order  that  it  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  State  for  their  use  in 
continuing  efforts  to  secure  an  accounting. 

With  regard  to  the  generai  problem,  it  is  contemplated  that  discussions  vnll  be  held  in 
the  near  future  with  the  Department  of  State  to  determine  what  steps  to  take  next.  It 
may  be  desirable  to  reopen  this  matter  at  Geneva  or  at  Panmunjom.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  the  matter  be  discussed  with  officials  of  the  USSR,  possibly  at  a  summit 
meeting  if  such  is  arranged. 

As  you  know  the  current  list  of  450  was  arrived  at  after  the  Services  had  made 
determinations  of  death  on  the  remainder  of  the  original  list  of  944  and  the  list  of  450 
includes  those  missing  and  presumed  dead.  In  the  past  several  months  Service 
representatives  have  indicated  that  as  a  result  of  their  continued  efforts  the  list  of  450 
could  be  further  reduced.” 
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at  Geneva,  Switzeriand  are  continuing."*®^  On  August  22,  1957,  the 
Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  recommended  that  the  let¬ 
ter  of  instruction  be  sent  to  the  UNC.*®®  The  letter  of  instruction 
included  a  chronology  of  the  efforts  thus  far  pursued  in  prisoner  ne¬ 
gotiations,  the  statement  made  by  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  to  the  Congress  on  this  subject,  and  the  “current  official  list 
of  450  Americans  for  whom  accounting  has  not  yet  satisfactorily 
been  made.  The  material  forwarded  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
United  Nations  Command  (CINCUNC)  clearly  indicates  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  MAC  will  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  discussions  in  Geneva  on  the  same  subject.”  The  Department 
of  the  Army  was  the  executive  agency  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  UNC.  Thus  the  Department  of 
the  Army  was  responsible  for  making  such  a  request  in  keeping  with 
existing  command  channels. 

In  1957,  a  Congressional  report  listed  the  names  of  the  450  service¬ 
men  on  the  UNCMAC  list  for  the  first  time  in  an  unclassified  form.*®^ 

Few  MIA  classifications  from  the  Korean  War  have  been  challenged 
by  family  members  or  other  groups.  One  exception  was  resolved  in 
court.  Following  the  Dumas  trial  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1983, 
by  court  order  Roger  Dumas  was  reclassified  from  MIA  to  POW 
(unrepatriated).*®®  Dumas  had  originally  been  categorized  MIA.  His 
family  argued  that  he  should  be  recategorized  as  POW(BNR).  PFC 
Dumas’s  status  on  the  list  of  missing  United  Nations  Command 
military  personnel  who  at  one  time  "might  have  been  alive  and  in  the 
hands"  of  the  North  Korean  or  Chinese  forces  had  never  been  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  UNCMAC  list,  which  is  the  case  for  all  other  names.  The 
389  list  presented  to  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  forces  in  1984 
included  Dumas’s  name  just  as  the  previous  iterations  of  the  list  had 
since  it  was  first  derived  in  1953.*®® 

*®®Froin  G.  B.  Erskine,  OSD.  to  SAS  (MP&RF),  August  5, 1957,  OSA  383.6. 

*®®Memoranduin  by  Lt.  General  Donald  P.  Booth,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel, 
August  22, 1957,  OSA  383.6. 

*®^“H.  Con.  Res  140  (and  similar  measures),”  pp.  27-32. 

*®®Daniel  Greene,  ‘Korean  War's  POW  Mystery,”  Army  Times,  October  13, 1986. 

*®®Memorandum,  August  17,  1984,  from  Rear  Admiral  Charles  F.  Home  III,  Senior 
Member,  UNCMAC,  to  Major  General  Li  Tae  Ho,  Korean  People’s  Army  and  Senior 
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Disposition  of  POW(BNR)  Cases 

In  October  1953,  the  Department  of  Defense  announced  that  "most 
of  the  military  personnel  now  classified  as  missing  in  action  in  Korea 
‘must  eventually  be  presumed  dead.”'"®  Following  the  prisoner  ex¬ 
changes  that  ended  on  September  6, 1953,  the  DoD  noted  that  6,713 
Army,  78  Navy,  671  Air  Force,  and  493  Marines  were  listed  as  missing. 
The  Department’s  announcement  continued: 

In  the  light  of  casualty  reporting  experience  in  Korea,  it  is  now  the 
considered  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  most  of 
these  men  must  eventually  be  presumed  dead. 

They  have  not  been  so  reported  thus  far  because  of  strict  require¬ 
ments  that  there  be  reasonably  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  be¬ 
fore  a  man  is  reported  as  having  died.^'^ 

In  November  1953,  the  Army  announced  that  by  January  1954  almost 
two-thirds,  or  4,000,  of  the  6,300  servicemen  listed  as  missing  would 
be  declared  dead.**^  a  “presumptive  finding  of  death,”  made  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Missing  Persons  Act,  would  apply  to  anyone 
missing  for  more  than  one  year  for  whom,  in  the  Army’s  view,  "there 
is  no  information  that  would  indicate  they  might  still  be  alive."  The 
remaining  2,300  included  some  who  had  been  missing  for  less  than 
one  year  and  others  for  whom  there  was  evidence  that  they  may  have 
been  alive  in  the  hands  of  hostile  forces.  The  Air  Force  announced  at 
the  same  time  that  similar  findings  of  death  would  be  applied  to  170 
of  the  671  USAF  missing.  The  Marine  Corps  carried  78  missing  at  the 
time  but  made  no  announcement  concerning  a  change  of  status. 

By  1955  all  unrepatriated  U.S.  military  personnel,  excluding  21  VNRs 
but  including  the  470  of  whom  the  Communists  were  thought  to 
have  some  knowledge,  were  declared  dead."^  This  was  done  to 
provide  death  benefits  and  to  allow  for  insurance  settlements  and 


Member,  Korean  People's  Army,  and  Chinese  People’s  Volunteers  Component. 
Military  Armistice  Commission. 

*  *®“Most  of  War  Missing  To  Be  Presumed  Dead,”  New  York  Times,  October  9, 1953. 

*  *  *“Most  of  War  Missing  To  Be  Presumed  Dead." 

l^2"4,oooMissingG.l.’sToBeListed  As  Dead,"  New  York  Times,  November  21, 1953. 
ll3pow...  The  F^t  Continues,  p.  23.  All  POW(BNR)  were  declared  dead  by  1955. 
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Other  survivor  rights."^  The  record  shows  that  this  was  a  sound 
decision  in  many  cases,  since  the  Department  of  Defense  has  since 
determined  that  the  majority  of  the  men  carried  on  the  missing  list 
had  been  killed  in  battle,  died  of  wounds,  or  died  of  various  causes  in 
POW  camps. 

VOLUNTARY  NON-REPATRIATES 

The  bitter  experience  of  forced  repatriation  carried  out  following 
World  War  11  resulted  in  the  U.S.  insistence  during  the  Korean  con¬ 
flict  Armistice  negotiations  on  a  policy  of  voluntary  repatriation.  In 
keeping  with  the  terms  of  the  Armistice,  on  or  about  ^ptember  24, 
1953,  23  American  soldiers  who  chose  not  to  return  to  U.S.  military 
control  were  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Custodial  Forces, 
India.  The  23  had  until  January  23, 1954,  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
return  to  the  United  States.  The  two  who  chose  to  return  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  ten  years  and  life  terms  for  collaborating  with  the  enemy, 
though  both  were  released  by  1959.  The  21  who  chose  to  stay  in 
Communist  custody  are  listed  in  Table  3.4. 

On  January  23,  1954,  the  21  voluntary  non-repatriates  (VNR)  were 
dishonorably  discharged  from  the  Army.  One  VNR  who  returned  to 
the  United  States,  as  did  most  of  the  VNRs,  after  12  years  in  the  PRC, 
had  been  persuaded  by  his  Communist  captors  to  stay  behind. 
Morris  Wills  told  the  author  of  rumcoat about  his  decision.”® 


"^Presumptive  findings  of  death  were  made  under  the  Missing  Persons  Act  of  1942 
(P.L  490, 77th  Congress). 

Wills  joined  the  Army  wdien  he  was  seventeen.  "In  Korea,  Wills  fought  and  killed 
Chinese  and  was  severely  wounded  in  combat.  Two  weeks  after  his  eighteenth 
birthday,  he  was  captured  by  the  Chinese  in  a  night  battle.  Then  followed  a  brutal, 
degrading  ‘death  march'  northward  to  the  prison  camp  near  the  Yalu  River,  on  the 
very  border  of  China.  On  the  march,  many  men  died  and.  Wills  tells  us,  the  struggle  to 
live  crushed  most  of  the  survivors’  moral  standards  and  broke  their  spirit.  During  two 
years  in  the  POW  camp.  Wills'  bitterness  grew.  The  fear  of  being  left  there  to  rot,  the 
despair  of  ever  getting  out,  the  lack  of  preparation  to  meet  Communist  indoctrina¬ 
tion — all  left  a  vacuum  that  the  Communists  Riled.  Wills  was  conditioned  to  respond 
to  reward  and  deprivation  and,  in  the  end,  was  persuaded  that  Chinese  Communism 
is  a  noble  experiment  and  the  United  States  an  exploitative  society.  The  Chinese  in¬ 
doctrination  took.  Wills  wavered  until  the  last  moment  and  then  chose  to  go  to 
China.”  Morris  R.  WiUs  as  told  to  J.  Robert  Moskin,  Turncoat:  An  American's  12  Years 
in  Communist  China  (Englewood  Gifts,  N);  Rrentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1966),  pp.  5-6. 
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Table  3.4 

List  of  21  American  Voluntary  Non-Repatriates 


1. 

ICpt  Qarence  C.  Adams 

RA 14  267  602 

2. 

Sgt  Howard  R.  Adams 

RA  38  556  261 

3. 

Sgt  Albert  C.  Beihomme 

RA  13  296  992 

4. 

PfcOthoG.  BeU 

RA  18276  618 

5. 

Pfc  Richard  0.  Corden 

RAll  150311 

6. 

CpI  William  A.  Cowart 

RAH  313  076 

7. 

Sgt  Rufus  E.  Douglas^ 

RA  38  713  869 

8. 

Pfc  John  R.  Dunn 

US  52  051  841 

9. 

Cp]  Andrew  Fortuna 

RA  36  984  833 

10. 

Pfc  Lewis  W.  Griggs 

RAH  322  825 

11. 

Pvt2  Samuel  D.  Hawkins 

RAH  273  591 

12. 

Pfc  Arlie  H.  Pate 

RAH  307  990 

13. 

Cpl  Scott  L.  Rush 

RA  15277362 

14. 

Pfc  Lowell  D.  Skinner 

RAH  291  649 

15. 

Cpl  Lorance  V.  Sullivan 

RA  19  304  844 

16. 

Pvt2  Richard  R.  Tenneson 

RA  17281  893 

17. 

Pvt2  James  G.  Veneris 

RAH  009  671 

18. 

Cpl  Harold  Webb 

RAH  333  636 

19. 

Pfc  William  C.  White 

RAH  330  412 

20. 

Pfc  Morris  R.  Wills 

RA  12356664 

21. 

Pfc  Aaron  P.  Wilson 

RAH  284  033 

NOTE:  Eleven  of  the  21  had  left  China  by  the  end  of  1958.  By 
1966,  only  three  were  left  there,  two  of  them  World  War  11  veter¬ 
ans.  Since  then  at  least  one  has  returned  to  the  United  States. 


SOURCE:  Memorandum  from  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
Office  of  the  Adjutant  General  (Confidential),  to  ten  C-in-Cs  and 
Commanding  Generals  March  14,  1955.  RG153  Office  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  RCAP-K  Program  (VNR). 

®On  June  23, 1954,  DoD  was  notified  by  the  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration  that  they  had  received  word  from  the  Chinese  Red  Cross 
that  Sergeant  Douglas  had  died  of  a  heart  attack.  Date  of  death 
unoffici^ly  reported  to  be  June  8, 1954. 


The  Army  had  reason  to  believe  that  some  or  all  of  the  21  VNRs  had 
committed  serious  offenses  against  either  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Justice  or  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  or  both.  The  Command¬ 
ing  General,  Military  District  of  Washington,  was  designated  as  the 
responsible  commander  for  the  conduct  of  investigations  and  for 
bringing  charges.  The  Military  Justice  Division's  tentative  assess¬ 
ment  was  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  a  court-martial 
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for  15  of  the  21  for  violating  Article  105  and  for  six  of  the  21  for  trea¬ 
son.”® 


RETURNED  OR  EXCHANGED  CAPTURED  AMERICAN 
PERSONNEL  (RECAP-K) 

U.S.  efforts  to  obtain  information  about  and  the  release  of  detained 
service  personnel  in  Communist  custody  was  known  as  “Returned  or 
Exchanged  Captured  American  Personnel,”  or  RECAP.  Various  cate¬ 
gories  of  RECAP  were  signified  by  one  or  two  letters  such  as  RECAP- 
K,  which  designated  “RECAP-Korea,”  RECAP-PAC,*”  which  stood  for 
"RECAP  Pacific,”  and  RECAP-WW,  which  meant  “RECAP  World 
Wide.”  RECAP-K  regulations  Part  1  dealt  with  the  overall  policy  for 
the  application  of  administrative  procedures  for  dealing  with  repa¬ 
triated  American  POWs.  This  included  intelligence  processing.  The 
consolidation  of  aU  major  policy  guidelines  on  RECAP-K  for  the  U.S. 
Army  were  contained  in  RECAP-K,  Part  11.  The  chain  of  custody  for 
returning  POWs  was  as  follows.  The  intelligence  and  security  pro¬ 
cessing  of  Korean  War  POWs  occurred  under  the  Commander-in - 
Chief  Far  East  who  had  custody  from  the  time  the  POW  was  received 
until  he  departed  for  home  at  which  time  the  Army  resumed  control. 
The  Army  surrendered  control  to  the  particular  service  the  POW  be¬ 
longed  to  when  the  repatriate  arrived  in  the  Continental  United 
States  or  his  residence,  v^ichever  came  first. 

By  1954,  the  RECAP  program  grouped  American  prisoners  into  four 
categories: 

Returnee  is  any  person  returned  to  military  control  from  the  hands 
of  the  opposing  forces  pursuant  to  escape,  release  by  the  opposing 
forces  or  group  exchange  agreement.  Special  Report:  The  Special 
Report  is  the  means  by  which  a  major  command  notifies  the 


”®Memoranduin  from  Major  George  S.  Pru^  Jr.  (Confidential}  to  Chief,  Military 
Justice  Division,  JAGO,  undated  but  apparendy  written  January  1955.  RG153  Office  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  RECAP-K  Program  (VNR). 

”^The  Army  memorandum  describing  the  creation  of  RECAP-PAC  is  Regulation  No. 
6(X)-15,  March  14,  1969,  Department  of  the  Army,  HQ  United  States  Army  Pacific. 
RECAP-PAC  apparently  superseded  RECAP-K,  since  the  former  included  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  the  Far  Eastern  Communist  nations  North  Korea,  People’s  Republic  of 
China,  and  the  USSR. 
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Adjutant  General,  Department  of  the  Army,  of  the  existence  of  a 
pending  case.  Pending  Case:  A  pending  case  is  any  case  which  may 
be  reasonably  be  expected  to  result,  at  any  future  time,  in  a  trial  by 
court-martial,  or  administrative  restriction  or  separation,  based  on 
the  individual’s  conduct  while  in  a  captured  status.  A  pending  case 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  situations  where  court-martial 
charges  are  drawn  or  preferred.  Factual  Summary:  A  factual  sum¬ 
mary  is  the  document  which  explains  and  supports  the  report  to 
The  Adjutant  General.  It  may  be  brief  and  infom^* 

Extensive  efforts  were  made  to  accumulate  evidence  concerning 
POWs  and  other  unaccounted-for  Americans  who  may  have  been  at 
one  time  alive  in  Communist  custody.  Information  about  an  indi¬ 
vidual  POW  was  accumulated  through  various  sources,  including 
debriefs  of  returning  POWs.  On  the  next  page  is  one  example  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  similar  forms  used  for  this  purpose. 

This  form,  which  contains  information  derived  from  interviews  with 
repatriated  American  POWs,  was  designed  to  acquire  data  on  ser¬ 
vicemen  who  could  be  linked  to  a  specific  place  of  captivity  through 
the  testimony  of  eyewitnesses.  The  information  was  intended  to  be 
used  by  the  U.S.  government  and  UNCMAC  in  the  pursuit  of  the  re¬ 
lease  of  anyone  detained  by  the  Communist  forces  after  the  repatria¬ 
tion  operations  foUowing  the  Korean  War. 

Policy  and  staff  procedures  for  the  administration  of  RECAP- K  were 
contained  in  a  series  of  Army  documents.”®  RECAP- K  studies 


”®Letter  from  Major  General  William  E.  Bergin,  The  Army  Adjutant  General 
(Confidential),  to  Commander  in  Chief,  US  Army  Europe,  the  Commanding  Genera’s 
of  six  commands,  and  others,  March  15, 1954,  RG338  (Secret). 

”®a.  AGAC-C  (M)  350.09  (10  Mar  53)  G2,  13  March  1953,  subject:  “Intelligence 
Processaiig  of  Returned  or  Exchanged  Captured  American  Personnel— Korea  (Short 
Title  RECAP-K,  Part  11),”  to  major  commanders.  Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army 
Forces,  Far  East  (Main),  and  Commanding  General,  Sixdi  Army  (Confidential). 

b.  AGPS-D  (M)  383.6  (22  July  53)  Gl,  27  July  1953,  subject,  “Procedures  for  Processing, 
Return  and  Reassignment  of  Returnees  in  Korea  (Short  Title  RECAP-K,  Part !),"  to 
major  commanders  and  processing  centers  (Unclassified). 

c.  G2-CDOR,  3  July  1953,  subject,  “Reports  of  InteUigence  Processing  Returned 
American  Captur^  Personnel,”  to  G2's  of  continental  armies.  Military  District  of 
Washington,  US  Army,  Pacific,  and  US  Army,  Caribbean  ((Confidential). 

d.  G2-SPD,  12  August  1953,  subject,  “Reports  of  Intelligence  Processing  Returned 
American  Captured  Personnel  (short  title  RECAP-K,  part  II),"  to  G2's  of  continental 


I 
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EXAMPLE  OF  A 

POW  CASUALTY  INFORMATION  FORM 


Name: 

Service  Number: 
Branch  of  Service: 
Rank: 

Date  of  Birth: 


GLASSER.  Gerald  W. 

RA  13  260  232 

Army- Ail  Force  -  Navy  -  Marine 
Corporal 

30  November  1927 


Date:  Missing  in  Action 

Capture  18  May  1951 

Nature  of  evidence  on  which  POW  deemed  to  be  alive  and  in  Communist 
hands  (Circle  appropriate  |()  used  here]) 

a.  Command  repons  j. 

(b.)  Letters  from  TOW  k. 

c.  Intelligence  repons  1. 

(d.)  Intenogation  of  repatriates  m. 

e.  Intenogation  of  other  UN  prisoner  n 

f.  IRC  repons  o. 

g.  Propaganda  broadcasts 

h.  Press— Domestic  Remarks: 

i.  Press— Foreign 
Date  last  known  to  be  alive:  June  1953 

Any  information,  such  as  from  intenogation  of  repatriates,  regarding  possible 
reason  of  Communists  for  retaining  POW: 

Added  7  March  1956:  Sixty-six  returnees  reponed  that  subject  was  a  prisoner. 
The  statements  indicated  that  he  was  in  prison  Camp  #1,  Chang-song,  N.K. 
In  the  Spring  of  1953  he  was  taken  away  in  a  jeep  by  Chinese  officers.  He  was 
in  good  health  at  the  time  and  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  his  removal 
from  camp  was  in  the  nature  of  an  anest  as  he  and  his  camp  companions 
were  given  candy  and  cigarettes  before  leaving.*^® 


Books,  pamphlets 
Propaganda  leaflets 
Enemy  reports 
Interrogation  of  enemy  POW 
Interrogation  of  civilians 
Other  (list) 

Seen  alive  at  Camp  #1 


reached  three  important  conclusions.  First,  the  Communist  forces 
had  not  accounted  for  all  of  the  American  POWs  held  in  Chinese  or 
North  Korean  camps.  Second,  "some  of  the  returned  American  per¬ 
sonnel  . . .  participated  in  or  themselves  performed  acts  of  a  treason- 


armies,  Military  District  of  Washington,  US  Army,  Pacific  and  US  Army,  Caribbean 
(Confidential).  Bergin  letter,  March  15, 1954. 

l20pQ(y  Casualty  List,  RG319,  "Army  InteUigence — Korean  Project.”  Decimal  File 
1950-1956, 383.6. 
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able  or  other  serious  criminal  character  (including  offenses  not  re¬ 
lated  to  Communist  indoctrination).”*^* 

The  third  finding  was  a  security  concern.  Under  the  provisions  of 
RECAP-K  and  RECAP- WW: 

all  military  personnel  who,  for  any  reason,  are  captured  in  a 
Communist  Zone  or  come  under  communist  control,  and  who  later 
return  to  friendly  control,  must  be  considered  as  possible  security 
risks  until  such  time  as  the  complete  circumstances  are  known. 
Each  case  will  be  processed  and  controlled  to  the  extent  appropriate 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  set  forth  in  the  Department  of  the 
Army  letter  of  13  March  1953  to  all  major  commanders,  subject, 
“Intelligence  Processing  of  Returned  or  Exchanged  Captured 
American  Personnel  — Korea  (Short  Tide  RECAP-K,  Part  II)  and  this 
letter.  *22 

All  reports  of  espionage  activity  were  to  be  forwarded  to  the  G-2 
Security  Division  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  under  the  title  of 
“RECAP-WW.” 

The  RECAP-K  intelligence  and  security  interrogations,  which  were 
not  intended  to  subject  returning  POWs  to  undue  stress,  consisted  of 
four  phases.*23  The  first  three  were  usually  accomplished  overseas  or 
en  route  to  the  United  States  by  Joint  Intelligence  Processing  Boards 
(JIPB).  The  JIPBs  were  composed  of  intelligence  interrogation 
specialists.  As  of  March  19,  1954,  2,281  reports  of  intelligence 
processing  of  "Operation  Big  Switch"  personnel  had  been  received 


*2*Bergin  letter,  March  15, 1954. 

*22Bergin  letter,  March  15, 1954. 

I23"phase  I  is  basically  a  personal  history  statement  to  assist  in  the  positive 
identification  of  the  returnee,  followed  by  a  very  brief  interrogation  to  determine  the 
type  of  information  he  possesses.  Phase  II  is  a  security  questionnaire  ard  is 
concerned  with  collecting  information  of  a  security  and  counterintelligence  vilue. 
Phase  Ill  is  a  general  military  intelligence  interrogation  based  upon  EEI  established  by 
interested  agencies  in  Washington  and  provided  to  CINCFE  for  application,  plus  EEI 
generated  within  FECOM  to  meet  particular  command  requirements.  Phase  fV  is  a 
long-range  interrogation  designed  to  answer  specific  EEI  on  which  the  person 
interrogated  is  believed  to  be  particularly  well  informed.  Phase  IV  interrogations  are 
being  conducted  on  a  limited  number  of  returnees  identified  as  possessing 
intelligence  information  of  long-range  or  strategic  value  by  the  Army  Security  Center, 
a  joint  Service  body,  located  at  Fort  George  C.  Meade,  Maryland.”  Annex  C, 
“Intelligence  Considerations,”  RG338  (Secret),  Box  1,  Folder  4. 
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and  processed  through  the  Army’s  Special  Reading  Panel.  Of  these, 
1,633  had  been  cross-referenced  and  processed  by  G-2.  By  June 
1954,  the  Army  reported  that  “evidence  had  been  uncovered  which 
concerned  the  assign^  ^nt  of  Sabotage  and  Espionage  missions  to 
repatriated  American  prisoners  of  the  Korean  War  during  ‘Big  and 
Little  Switch’  and  that  quite  recently  new  cases  of  this  type  had  been 
discovered.’’*24  (in  1954,  Corporal  Claude  J.  Batchelor  was  convicted 
by  court-martial  on  charges  that  he,  among  other  crimes,  par¬ 
ticipated  “with  the  enemy  in  planning  for  the  formation  of  subversive 
organizations  of  secret  agents  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States  for 
communistic  work.’’i25)  Army  Intelligence  concluded  that  "Com¬ 
munist  interrogators  collected  information  from  American  captives 
with  little  difficulty.  In  many  instances,  little  or  no  coercion  was 
applied  to  captives  who  revealed  military  information  and  signed 
confessions  concerning  alleged  activities,  or  acts,  of  which  they  had 
no  knowledge,  or  which  were  completely  false.’’ *^6 

NONGOVERNMENTAL  EFFORTS  OTHER  THAN  THE  UN 

On  May  11, 1954,  Ambassador  Johnson  met  with  i  delegation  repre¬ 
senting  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC).  The 
subject  of  this  meeting  was  “United  Nations  Command  and  Other 
US  Military  Personnel  in  Communist  Custody.’’  The  ICRC,  which 
was  interested  in  data  on  Korean  War  casualties,  wanted  to  “discuss 
possibilities  of  their  intercession  to  secure  repatriation  of  US  per- 


*^^Memoranduni  to  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2  InteUigence,  Department  of  the  Army 
(Secret),  from  Gilbert  R.  Levy,  Chief,  Counter  InteUigence  Division,  Directorate  of 
Special  Investigations,  The  Inspector  General,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  subject: 
Espionage  and  Sabotage — Espionage  Missions  Assigned  nepatriated  Prisoners  of  War, 
WAR  CRIMES,  June  14, 1954.  Levy  inquired,  “Of  paramount  importance  would  be  any 
information  available  to  you  which  might  indicate  that  there  are  Air  Force  personnel 
w*o  might  have  receiv^  assignment  by  the  Soviets  or  Chinese  Communists  to 
conduct  Sabotage  or  Espionage  missions  on  thetr  return  to  the  United  States.  As  you 
know,  this  Directorate  conducted  detaUed  interro^tions  of  our  POW’s  foUowing  their 
release  from  Communist  captivity.  During  these  interrogations  no  confirmatory 
information  in  regard  to  subject  matter  was  disclosed.” 

*^®“Major  George  S.  Prugh,  Jr.,  “Justice  for  All  RECAP-K’s,”  The  Army  Combat  Forces 
Journal,  November  1955,  p.  20. 

‘“Annexe,  C-3. 
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sonnel  still  in  Communist  custody.”'^^  Ambassador  Johnson  dis¬ 
cussed  the  situation  with  the  ICRC  and  offered  data  on  the  unac¬ 
counted-for  UNC  personnel,  but  there  seemed  to  be  little  the  ICRC 
could  do. 

On  April  22,  1954,  a  group  calling  itself  “Kin  of  America’s  Forgotten 
Men”  petitioned  President  Eisenhower  to  pursue  the  cause  of  "350 
servicemen  still  being  detained  by  the  Reds.”‘28 

In  1953,  the  Army  funded  a  project  entitled  PSYFREE,  “Communist 
Methods  of  Indoctrination  and  Their  Exploitation  of  POWs.”  A  part 
of  PSYFREE  was  “Psychological  Warfare  Research  Division  of 
HumRRO,  Subtask  No.  8A12  (11-52),  PSYPOOL,"  designed  to  estab¬ 
lish  overseas  bases  in  Europe  and  Asia  for  securing  information  from 
foreign  informants,  particularly  those  recently  released  from  captiv¬ 
ity  in  the  Soviet  Union.^^a  PSYPOOL,  a  part  of  the  HumRRO’s  psy¬ 
chological  warfare  research  program,  focused  on  emigres  and  repa¬ 
triates.  The  PSYPOOL  program  was  apparently  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  live  sighting  reports  of  Americans  believed  to  be  held  in 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

UNCMAC  EFFORTS  TO  OBTAIN  A  FULL  ACCOUNTING 

The  record  of  UNCMAC  efforts  to  obtain  information  on  U.S.  MIA/ 
POW(BNR)  cases  from  the  Communist  side  is  presented  in  Appendix 
6. 


'^^Memoiandum  of  Conversation.  Participants:  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  delegation  and  Ambassador  Johnson  and  Mr.  Barringer,  May  1 1 , 1954. 

128»prisoners’  Kin  Petition,”  New  York  Times,  April  22, 1954. 

*^®Letter  from  Meredith  P.  Crawford,  Director,  The  George  Washington  University 
Human  Resources  Research  Office  (HumRRO)  (Secret  Security  Information),  to 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-1,  Department  of  the  Army,  April  16,  1953.  RG319  (Army 
Staff)  AC  of  S  G1  (Personnel),  Decimal  Ffle  1953, 383.6,  Box  1512. 


_ _ Chapter  Four 

RESEARCH  PARAMETERS  REGARDING  U.S.  POW/MIAs 

IN  THE  USSR 


INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  has  five  purposes:  (1)  to  discuss  the  environment  in 
Russia  for  conducting  research  on  POW/MIA  issues;  (2)  to  show  how 
the  Soviet  Union  exploited  foreign  POWs  within  the  GULAG  camp 
system;  (3)  to  present  direct  evidence  of  the  Soviet  air  and  ground 
forces  and  intelligence  services  in  Korea  during  the  Korean  War;  (4) 
to  demonstrate  Soviet  motivations  for  interrogating  U.S.  POWs  in 
Korea;  and  (5)  to  show  that  information  concerning  U.S.  POWs  exists 
in  Soviet-era  archives. 

RESEARCH  ENVIRONMENT  IN  MOSCOW 

Archives  and  Access  in  the  Post-Soviet  Era 

In  December  1991,  many  signs  indicated  that  the  Soviet  government 
would  permit  unprecedented  access  to  primary  source  material  firom 
Soviet-era  archives.  Archive  materials  related  to  Korean  War  and 
Cold  War  POW/MIA  issues  had  been  collected  from  Soviet  military 
archives  by  December  1991  when  it  appeared  as  though  the  Soviet 
government  was  prepared  to  release  a  lai^e  amount  of  archive 
material  related  to  the  Cold  War.  Few  of  the  initial  promises  of 
greater  openness,  including  the  offer  by  General  Volkogonov  to  invite 
“one,  two,  three  American  historians  or  specialists”  to  work  in  the 
Soviet-era  archives,  including  those  of  the  KGB,  have  been  fulfilled.* 


*Alison  Mitchell,  “Russian  Offers  Americans  Access  to  K.G.B.  Files,”  New  York  Times, 
January  30, 1992. 
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The  rapid  deterioration  of  the  research  environment  in  Moscow  in 
1992  coincided  roughly  with  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
politicization  of  the  POW/MIA  issue,  and  the  decision  on  the  part  of 
Russian  authorities  to  release  archive  material  through  a  series  of 
commercial  deals.  In  addition,  in  1992,  custody  of  the  Soviet  military 
archives  passed  first  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States 
(CIS)  High  Command,  then  to  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Defense. 
Access  to  archive  material  was  progressively  restricted  as  this  transfer 
occurred. 

Following  the  first  meeting  of  the  U.S.-Russian  Joint  Commission  in 
Moscow  in  March  1992,  by  official  Russian  decree  no  independent 
research  on  POW/MIA  issues  was  permitted  in  the  archives  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  According  to  Member  of  Parliament  Yuri 
Smirnov,  one  decree  that  “forbids  anyone  outside  of  the  Commission 
from  doing  archive  work  on  POW/MIA  affairs"  was  issued  shortly  af¬ 
ter  the  initial  Commission  meeting.  "Also,”  Smirnov  added,  “due  to 
‘inventory’  requirements,  all  work  in  the  KGB  archives  was 
‘suspended  until  further  notice'”  by  a  subsequent  KGB  decree.  The 
ban  on  access  extended  to  Russians  and  foreigners  alike.  Deputy 
Chairman  of  Roskomarkhiv,  Vladimir  Kozlov,  told  Dr.  Ludmila  Lebe¬ 
deva  that  the  Joint  Commission  “has  exclusive  ri^ts  to  POW/MIA 
archive  material.”^  Further,  any  material  located  by  researchers  had 
to  be  registered  with  the  Commission.  “Any  researcher  who  does  not 
foUow  this  decree,”  said  Lebedeva,  “will  be  reported  by  the  archivists 
to  the  Commission”  and  barred  from  further  access  to  the  archives. 

Independent  researchers  have  been  systematically  discouraged  or 
overtly  warned  by  Russian  security  services  to  stop  research  efforts. 
The  American  Embassy  in  Moscow  reported  to  Washington  in  De¬ 
cember  10,  1992,  that  the  Russian  spy  agencies  were  playing  a 
“spoiling  role”  and  the  Russian  side  of  the  Commission  was  using 
“intentional  tactics  of  delay  and  obfuscation.”’  The  Embassy  con¬ 
cluded  that  information  was  being  withheld  because  disclosure 
would  contradict  previous  Soviet  and  Russian  denials  and  thereby 


’Paul  M.  Cole,  interview  with  Professor  Ludmila  Lebedeva,  Senior  Researcher,  Insti¬ 
tute  of  General  History,  Russian  Academy  of  Science,  February  9, 1993,  Moscow. 

’Bill  Gertz,  *U.S.  May  Terminate  Russia  POW  Search,”  Washington  Times,  December 
30, 1992. 
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damage  the  reputation  of  present  and  previous  government  officials. 
In  November  1992,  the  Senate  Select  Committee's  investigator  in 
Moscow  testified  that  the  United  States  was  “intentionally  being 
stonewalled”  by  the  Russians  on  the  subject  of  Cold  War  incidents.^ 
By  December  1992,  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow  noted  that  the 
Joint  Commission’s  effort  was  “quickly”  reaching  “the  point  of  di¬ 
minishing  returns.”  The  American  Embassy  concluded,  “We  antici¬ 
pate  that  the  future  will  bring  less,  rather  than  more  cooperation  on 
the  POW/MIA  effort.” 

Soviet  officials  who  pledged  to  work  with  the  RAND  team  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1991  proved  to  be  unable  and  in  some  cases  unwilling  to  over¬ 
come  the  restrictions  the  Russian  government  imposed  on  access  to 
archives.  In  addition  to  a  generally  oppressive  research  environ¬ 
ment,  researchers  for  the  Senate  Select  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Commission  reported  that  Russian  citizens  who  have  come  forward 
with  information  concerning  POW/MIA  issues  have  been  intimi¬ 
dated  and  harassed  by  the  Russian  security  services.  Information 
obtained  by  RAND  in  Moscow  supports  the  view  of  Joint  Commis¬ 
sion  and  Senate  Select  Committee  investigators  that  a  deliberate,  co¬ 
ordinated  effort  by  a  variety  of  Russian  officials  and  organizations  to 
suppress  POW/MIA  information  has  occurred. 

MP  Smirnov's  response  to  the  obstacles  to  archive  access  erected  by 
Russian  officials,  including  the  KGB,  was  to  “bulldoze  the  barriers” 
with  legislation.  In  February  1993,  the  Russian  Parliament  approved 
and  Yeltsin  signed  into  law  legislation,  drafted  by  Smirnov,  that  em¬ 
powered  local  governments  (on  the  oblast— a  regional  government, 
roughly  equal  to  a  county — level)  to  authorize  access  to  local  military 
and  KGB  archives.  Smirnov's  organization  Memorialhas  established 
contact  with  a  number  of  local  governments  and  has  begun  work  in 
various  archives  under  the  protection  of  this  law.  Smirnov’s  first 
priority,  understandably,  is  to  determine  the  fate  of  millions  of 
Russians  who  vanished  in  the  GULAG  prison  system,  though 
Memorial  has  offered  to  assist  in  the  search  for  American  citizens 
and  POWs. 


^U.S.  Senate,  Select  Committee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs,  Report  103-A,  POW/MIAs 
(Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1993),  p.  36. 
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Commercial  Sale  of  Archive  Material 

Unlike  the  policies  of  Western  archives  that  permit  access  to  all  re¬ 
searchers,  the  archives  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  located  in  Moscow 
have  become  subject  to  arrangements  that  permit  officials  to  "sell 
national  secrets  as  private  entrepreneurs.”^  A  number  of  widely 
publicized  contracts  have  been  signed  between  Russian  archive  offi¬ 
cials  and  Western  research  organizations  and  publishing  houses. 
Arrangements  with  institutions  such  as  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
International  Center  for  Scholars,  the  Hoover  Institution,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  the  British  publishing  house  Chadwyck- Healey 
were  supposed  to  produce  microfilm  copies  of  materials  firom 
Russian  state  archives.  In  early  1992  the  plan  was  that  “Chadwyck- 
Healey  is  to  handle  worldwide  sales  and  marketing,  with  proceeds 
divided  among  themselves,  Roskomarkhiv,  and  Hoover,”  according 
to  an  interview  with  Rudolph  G.  Pkhoia,  chairman  of  the  Russian 
Committee  on  Archival  Affairs.^  Soviet-era  archive  material  has  also 
been  offered  for  sale  through  informal  channels. 

In  November  1993,  Yuri  Pankov,  a  Russian  journalist  whom  Task 
Force  Russia  has  recognized  for  his  important  contributions  to  POW/ 
MIA  research  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  learned  that  the  Russian 
military  and  security  services  had  written  a  joint  memorandum  to 
President  Yeltsin  concerning  the  POW/MIA  issue.  Sources  informed 
Pankov  that  the  military  and  security  services  complained  that  they 
were  uneasy  working  with  the  Russian  side  of  the  Joint  Commission 
because  a  senior  member  of  the  Commission  was  earning  large  sums 
of  money  from  the  sale  of  Soviet-era  archive  material.  The  military 
and  security  services  were  reluctant  to  provide  additional  material 
out  of  concern  that  this  individual  would  sell  it  for  personal  gain. 

The  issue  of  access  to  Soviet-era  archives,  even  for  researchers  who 
do  not  have  large  Western  publishing  contracts  to  offer,  is  important 
because  the  degree  of  Soviet  involvement  in  the  Korean  War  suggests 
that  a  significant  paper  trail  exists  in  mUitary,  diplomatic,  and  intelli¬ 
gence  archives.  These  documents  could  help  to  clear  up  many  ques- 


^'Russian  Entrepreneurial  Spirit  Steals  into  Secret  Spy  Archives,”  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  by  Amy  Kni^t,  July  10, 1993. 

®CbW  War  International  History  Project  Bulletin  (Washington,  D.C.:  Woodrow  Wilson 
International  Onter  for  Scholars,  Spring  1992),  Issue  1,  pp.  12-13. 
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tions  concerning  the  fate  of  Americans  who  might  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  territory  of  the  USSR  during  the  Korean  War. 

RESEARCH  FOCUS  OF  THIS  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  conducting  archive  research  in  Moscow  for  this  study 
was  to  determine  whether  military  or  intelligence  records  demon¬ 
strated  that  American  POW/MIAs  had  been  transferred  to  Soviet  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  research  also  focused  on  an  attempt  to  obtain  records  of 
Soviet  organizations  that  may  have  transferred  American  POWs  and 
information  that  linked  Soviet  forces  to  Korean  territory  during  the 
war. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  issue  of  whether  the  Soviet  system  was 
organized  to  exploit  foreign  POWs  on  Soviet  territory.  Soviet  records 
confirm  that  such  a  system  was  in  operation  when  the  Korean  War 
began.  The  answers  to  this  question  lie  in  the  records  of  the  GULAG 
and  Sharashka  prison  camp  systems. 

THE  GULAG  SYSTEM^ 

Background 

To  set  the  stage  for  a  discussion  of  the  Sharashka  system,  one  must 
begin  with  a  general  overview  of  the  Soviet  GULAG  system.  In  1930, 
Soviet  dictator  Joseph  Stalin  created  the  GULAG  (Glavnoye  up- 
ravleniye  ispravitelno-trudovykh  lagerei  i  trudposelenii,  or  the  Main 
Administration  of  Prison  Camps)  prison  system.  In  the  beginning, 
one  of  the  KGB’s  predecessors,®  the  OGPU  (Obedinnenoe  glavnoe 
politicheskoe  upravlenie  or  the  Unified  Main  Political  Admin¬ 
istration),  supervised  the  GULAG  camp  system,  which  existed 
alongside  the  RSFSR  (Russian  Soviet  Federation  Socialist  Republic) 
and  NKIu  {Narodnyi  komissariat  lustitsii  or  People’s  Commissariat  of 


^RAND  staff  member  Ted  Karasik  contributed  to  this  section. 

®The  former  security  organs  of  the  Soviet  state  were  the  VChkP  (Cheka,  1917-1922), 
GPU  (State  Political  Administration,  1922-1923),  OGPU  (Unified  Main  Political 
Administration,  1923-1934),  NKVD  (People's  Commissariat  of  Internal  Affairs,  1934- 
1946),  MGB  (Ministry  of  State  Security,  1946-1953),  and  the  KGB  (Committee  for  State 
Security,  1953-1991). 
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Justice)  corrective  labor  camps.  GULAG  was  the  harshest  of  the  three 
camp  systems  because  of  its  strict  work  ethic,  abusive  camp  directors 
and  guards,  and  lack  of  food.  OGPU  Chairman  G.  G.  Yagoda  showed 
exceptional  energy  and  ruthlessness  in  carrying  out  grandiose  con¬ 
struction  projects  with  the  use  of  prison  labor. 

The  NKVD  {Narodnyi  komissariat  vnutrennikh  del  or  People’s 
Commissariat  of  Internal  Affairs),  which  replaced  the  OGPU  in  1934, 
placed  all  USSR  camps  under  its  jurisdiction.  This  was  a  massive  un¬ 
dertaking.  By  this  point  there  were  at  least  several  hundred  camps  in 
the  Russian  Federation,  Ukraine,  and  Kazakhstan  with  at  least  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  prisoners.  Moreover,  the  NKVD  helped  to 
organize  some  15  specialized  main  administrations  in  the  late  1930s 
and  early  1940s  to  assist  the  country’s  economic  development. 
These  administrations  included  Dalstroi  (Main  Construction  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Far  Northeast),  GYZhDS  {Glavnoe  upravlenie  zhelez- 
nodorozhnogo  stroitelstva),  Gidrostroi  (Water  Construction  Adminis¬ 
tration),  GUGiMP  (Glavnoe  upravlenie  gomoi  i  metallurgicheskoi 
promyshlennosti  or  Main  Administration  of  the  Mining  and  Metal¬ 
lurgical  Industry),  and  others.® 

By  1941,  L.  P.  Beria  was  an  increasingly  important  GULAG  adminis¬ 
trator.  As  the  first  state  security  chief  to  become  a  member  of  the 
highest  CPSU  organs,  Beria  had  responsibility  for  the  entire  police 
apparatus  and  GULAG  system,  including  surveillance,  investigation, 
and  arrest  of  criminal  suspects.  He  was  responsible  for  the  several 
hundred  GULAG  camps  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  and  developed 
some  of  them  into  Sharashka  camps.  Moreover,  Beria,  who  kept  the 
police  ministries  busy  during  and  after  World  War  II,  organized  espi¬ 
onage  operations  targeted  on  German,  French,  and  other  Allied 
POWs.  Aria’s  actions  during  the  war  received  praise  from  the  Soviet 
regime.  The  Supreme  Soviet  decreed  the  military  title  of  Marshal  of 
the  Soviet  Union  on  Beria  for  his  service  to  the  state — a  rare  honor 
for  a  state  security  chairman.*® 


^Several  of  these  administrations  became  part  of  the  USSR  government.  In  1953, 
Dalstroi  became  the  USSR  Ministry  of  the  Mining  Industry  and  GYZhDS  was 
transferred  to  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Railways. 

*®H.  Gordon  Skilling  and  Franklyn  GrifBths  (eds.),  Interest  Croups  in  Soviet  Politics 
(Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  University  Press,  1973),  p.  164. 
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After  World  War  II.  Soviet  dictator  J.  V.  Stalin  made  a  major  reshufSe 
in  the  police  organization.  This  had  a  dramatic  effect  on  GULAG’s 
administration.  In  January  1946,  the  Soviet  dictator  removed  Beria 
as  NKVD  chairman  and  gave  the  post  to  Colonel  General  S.  N. 
Krugov,  deputy  chief  of  the  disbanded  wartime  spy  organization, 
SMERSH.  In  March  1946,  Stalin  reorganized  all  commissariats  into 
ministries.  With  that,  the  NKVD  was  split  into  two  organizations. 
One  became  die  MVD  {Ministerstvo  vnutrennykh  del  or  Ministry  of 
Internal  Affairs)  and  the  NKGB^i  {Narodnyi  komissariat  gosu- 
darstvennoi  bezopasnosti  or  People’s  Commissariat  of  State  Security) 
became  the  MGB  {Ministerstvo  gosudarstvennoi  bezopasnosti  or 
Ministry  of  State  Security).  Stalin  retained  Kruglov  as  MVD  chairman 
and  appointed  SMERSH  head  General  V.  S.  Abakumov  as  MGB 
chairman.  Simultaneously,  Stalin  shifted  Beria  away  hrom  supervis¬ 
ing  state  security  and  the  police.  Beria’s  new  job  was  to  oversee  the 
development  of  atomic  and  conventional  weapons.'^  Beria  retained 
an  alliance  with  Abakumov,  which  proved  to  be  quite  beneficial  to 
the  Soviet  defense  industry. 

By  1953,  several  hundred,  or  by  some  estimates  several  thousand, 
GULAG  forced  labor  camps  were  located  in  every  comer  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Beria  cunningly  established  camps  that  were  concealed 
within  major  population  centers.**  At  its  peak,  the  GULAG  popula¬ 
tion  was  enormous — by  some  estimates  as  large  as  twelve  million 
inmates,  or  Zeks — since  millions  of  people  were  imprisoned  in  suc¬ 
cessive  waves  of  repression.  The  first  wave  of  prisoners  was  taken 
after  Stalin  launched  a  series  of  purges  in  the  1930s.  After  World  War 
II,  thousands  of  Soviet  soldiers  who  had  been  labeled  "traitors  to  the 
Fatherland”  because  they  had  retreated  to  avoid  capture  or  had  been 
captured  by  the  Germans  were  sentenced  to  terms  ranging  from  five 
to  25  years  in  the  GULAG.  Books  by  Soviet-era  dissidents,  such  as 
Aleks^dr  Solzhenitsyn’s  Gulag  Archipelago  and  The  First  Circle, 


*  *Fonned  in  1941  for  wartime  internal  security  operations. 

*^Peter  Deriabin,  Watchdogs  of  Terror:  Russian  Bodyguards  from  the  Tsars  to  the 
Commissars  (United  States;  University  Publications  of  America,  1984),  p.  233. 

*^Amy  Kni^t,  The  KGB:  Police  and  Politics  in  the  Soviet  Union  (Boston:  Hyman  and 
Unwin,  1988),  p.  36. 

**Ted  Karasik,  interview  with  Ludmila  Lebedeva,  February  15, 1993,  Moscow. 
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provide  an  account  of  the  extent  and  horror  of  these  prison  labor 
camps. 

GULAG  prisoners  built  large  portions  of  the  Soviet  infrastructure. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  starving  and  poorly  clothed  prisoners 
erected  the  first  gigantic  construction  projects  of  communism  de¬ 
spite  the  lack  of  mechanized  equipment.  Huge  numbers  of  convict 
laborers  constructed  railroads  and  canals  throughout  Siberia, 
Central  Asia,  and  the  Far  North.  GULAG  prisoners  were  forced  to 
work  on  major  construction  projects  such  as  the  White  Sea- Baltic 
Canal,  the  Tulom  hydroelectric  station  near  Murmansk,  the  Moscow- 
Volga  Canal,  parts  of  the  Moscow  subway  system,  the  Saratov- 
Moscow  gas  pipeline,  the  Volga- Don  Canal,  many  large  metallurgi¬ 
cal,  chemic^,  and  other  plants  located  at  Kuznetsk  and 
Magnitogorsk,  military  fortifications,  airfields,  underground  installa¬ 
tions,  harbors,  railroads,  and  atomic  plants  and  installations.'^ 
NKVD  generals  or  colonels  supervised  the  productivity,  security,  and 
penitentiary  aspects  of  the  GULAG  camps  and  administrations  dur¬ 
ing  the  building  of  these  projects.  Millions  of  prisoners  died  from 
starvation  and  disease  over  several  decades. 

After  Stalin’s  death  in  March  1953,  Soviet  leader  N.  S.  Khrushchev 
transferred  scientific  and  technical  GULAG  administrative  functions 
to  defense  and  economic  ministries,*®  stripping  GULAG  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  scientific  and  technical  contributions.  For  instance, 
nuclear  weapons  production  was  reportedly  turned  over  to  the 
Ministry  of  Medium  Machinebuilding.  *^ 

GULAG  Administration 

The  Soviet  security  organs  divided  GULAG  camps  into  six  adminis¬ 
trative  oi^ans,  which  supervised  life  in  the  GULAG.  Each  division 


*®Simon  Wolin  and  Robert  M.  Slusser  (eds.),  The  Soviet  Secret  Police  (Westport, 
Connecticut:  Greenwood  Press,  Publishers,  1957),  p.  149. 

^^The  Soviet  Secret  Police,  p.28. 

^^TheKGB;  Police  and  Politics. . . ,  p.  50. 
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served  the  GULAG’s  four  main  goals.  First,  GULAG  security  forces 
sought  to  isolate  unreliable  and  “suspect  elements”  within  the  camp 
population.  Second,  security  oigans  supervised  the  transfer  of  a 
prison  labor  work  force  over  any  distance  and  to  any  destination 
within  the  USSR.  Third,  administrative  organs  opened  new  camps. 
Fourth,  GULAG  organs  enforced  periodic  liquidation  of  prisoners. 
These  organs  or  “sub-administrations”  continued  to  exist  following 
the  reorganization  of  the  OGPU  into  the  NKVD.  The  six  administra¬ 
tive  organs  were: 

•  Production  Organs:  The  production  organs  included  the 
Planning  Division,  the  Administration  of  Major  Construction 
Projects  iUpravleniye  kapital  nykh  sooruzhenii),  the  Building 
Construction  Division,  the  Lumber  Division,  the  Agricultural 
Division,  the  Highway  Division,  and  other  divisions  for  camp 
economic  development.  These  administrations  and  divisions 
determined  the  program  of  the  camp  inmates. 

•  Regime  Organs:  The  regime  organs  included  the  Division  of 
Guards  and  Regime  (Otdel  okhrany  i  rezhima),  which  controlled 
the  militarized  guard  {Voyenizirovannaia  okhrana  or  VO¥3xRy, 
the  Division  for  Accounting  and  Work  Distribution  {Uchotno- 
raspredelitelnyi  otdel  or  URO);  and  the  Cultural  and  Educational 
Division  (Kultumo-vospitatelnyi  otdeti. 

•  Administrative,  Housekeeping,  and  Auxiliary  Organs:  These 
bodies  supervised  the  Personnel  Division,  the  Administrative  and 
Housekeeping  Division,  the  Medical  and  Sanitary  Division,  the 
Veterinary  Division,  the  Housing  Division,  the  Transportation 
Division,  the  Chief  Bookkeeping  Office,  and  the  Finance 
Division.  After  World  War  II,  the  Transportation  Division  worked 
closely  with  the  MVD’s  Main  Administration  of  Prisoners  of  War 
and  Internees  (Glavnoye  upravleniye  po  delam  plennykh  i  in- 
temirovannykh  or  GUPI)  and  the  Main  Transportation  Admin¬ 
istration  (Glavnoye  transportnoye  upravleniye)  to  transport 
prisoners  and  supplies  during  and  after  World  War  II. 

•  Political  Division:  This  division  supervised  and  ensured  the 
indoctrination  and  propaganda  objectives  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (Bolshevik). 
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•  Punitive  Organs  Division:  This  division  provided  security  forces 
fortheGUlAG.‘« 

Each  of  the  above  organs  implemented  a  harsh  regime  on  GULAG 
prisoners.  Inmates  suffered  greatly  because  of  lack  of  food.  Camp 
administrators  based  daily  food  norms  on  the  prisoners’  ability  to 
complete  their  production  tasks.  The  GULAG  administration  made 
sure  that  prisoners  had  no  days  off  even  though  their  work  hours 
lasted  11.5  hours  per  day.  Exercise  occurred  infrequently.  Prisoners 
walked  in  a  single-file  line  for  no  more  than  30  minutes  during  the 
evening.  Moreover,  GULAG  administrators  failed  to  provide  inmates 
with  medical  care.  Chronic  illness  such  as  arthrids,  asthma,  hyper¬ 
tension,  rheumatism,  and  heart  disease  were  not  treated.  Millions  of 
prisoners  died.  Contact  with  the  outside  world  was  prohibited. 

Sharashka  Camp  System,  1930-1953 

In  contrast  to  the  banality  of  GULAG  horror,  a  small,  relatively  un¬ 
known  yet  salient  component  of  the  GULAG  system— Sharashka— 
exploited  Soviet  and  foreign  scientists  and  technicians  who  were 
forced  to  serve  Soviet  defense  industry  projects.  Sharashka,  also 
known  as  Sharaga  or  “Islands  of  Paradise,"  were  secret  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  design  institutes  within  the  GULAG  system.  Also  known 
as  promploshakda  (industrial  site  or  territory),  these  camps  existed 
near  large  industrial  enterprises.  Solzhenitsyn  describes  Sharashka 
camps  in  Gulag  Archipelago. 

Sharashka  camps  began  to  appear  following  one  of  Stalin’s  famous 
show  trials  of  the  late  1920s.  From  May  1928  through  July  1929,  53 
engineers  and  technicians  stood  trial  for  attempting  to  create  the 
Industrial  Party — an  organization  that  intended  to  sabotage  Soviet 
industry.  The  OGPU  quashed  their  effort.  The  trial,  held  in  the  city 
of  Shakhty  and  widely  reported  in  the  Soviet  press,  ended  on 
November  25, 1930,  wiA  the  conviction  of  all  defendants.  The  court 
sentenced  the  scientists,  including  L  K.  Ramzin,  a  leading  specialist 
in  thermodynamics,  to  death.  All  had  their  sentences  converted  to 
10  years  “deprivation  of  freedom”  and  were  sent  to  the  special  forced 


^^The  Soviet  Secret  Police,  pp.  146-147. 

iSjacques  Rossi,  The  Gulag  Handbook  {fiew  York.:  Paragon  House,  1989),  pp.  338, 525. 
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labor  camps — Sharashka — to  conduct  scientific  work.  As  the  show 
trials  and  mass  arrests  continued,  the  security  organs  sent  the  highly 
educated  and  the  well-trained  to  Sharashka  camps  that  sprang  up 
following  the  Shakhty  trial. 

From  1930  to  World  War  II,  Sharashka  camps  were  located  in  only 
Russia  and  Kazakhstan.  After  1945,  they  proliferated  throughout  the 
Soviet  empire.™  In  remote  areas,  security  officials  constructed  the 
camps  near  other  hard  labor  camps  so  prison  officials  could  tap  edu¬ 
cated  GULAG  prisoners  as  potential  assistants  for  the  Sharashka  sci¬ 
entists.  One  Sharashka  camp,  established  on  Furkasovsky  Lane  be¬ 
hind  Lubyanka  and  the  Izhora  Factory  in  Moscow,  was  concealed  in 
the  confines  of  that  large  city  within  easy  access  to  the  country’s  rul¬ 
ing  elites.2i  The  OGPU  and  its  succes.«or,  the  NKVD,  kept  extensive 
lists  of  all  specialists  and  tracked  their  movements  through 
Sharashka  camps.™ 

There  were  several  infamous  Sharashka  camps.  In  the  former  Suzdal 
nunnery,  microbiologist  prisoners  developed  bacteriological  wea- 
pons.23  The  most  notorious  special  research  institutes  were  located 
in  Moscow,  Rybinsk,  and  Bolshino.  A.  N.  Tupolev,  one  of  the  leading 
Soviet  aircraft  designers,  became  a  victim  of  the  mass  arrests.  In 
1938,  the  NKVD  arrested  him  as  “an  enemy  of  the  people”  and  sent 
him  to  work  in  a  Sharashka.  By  1943,  the  security  forces  released 
him.  Mtmy  of  Tupolev’s  airplanes  and  a  num^r  of  his  other 
industrial  designs  emerged  from  Sharashka  work.  In  1946,  the  MGB 
monopolized  all  such  special  research  institutes  and  transferred 
Sharashka  findings  to  the  security  sevices  and  the  armed  forces.  A 
number  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  other  specialists  were  given  the 
task  of  developing  rockets,  radar,  submarines,  and  atomic  energy.^^ 
This  type  of  work  also  occurred  at  OKB  (Osoboe  konstruktorskoe  bi- 
uro  or  Special  Design  Bureau)  facilities.  Sharashka’ s  scientific  output 


^®Lebedeva  interview.  Ted  Karasik,  interview  with  MVD  Colonel  S.  1.  Kuzmin, 
February  18, 1993,  Moscow. 

Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn,  The  Cuing  Archipelago  19J8-J956;  An  Experiment  in 
Literary  Investigation  III-IV  (New  York.  Harper  &  Row  Publishers,  1975),  p.  87. 

™Kuzmin  interview. 

™Lebedeva  interview. 

^*The  Soviet  Secret  Police,  p.  107. 
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was  applied  in  many  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  irrigation  and  transporta¬ 
tion  projects.^^  The  probable  location  and  function  of  Sharashka 
camps  in  the  USSR  are  shown  in  Table  4.1  below. 

Soviet  security  organs  supervised  Sharashka  prisoners  who  were 
mosdy  Soviet  scientists  and  engineers  imprisoned  after  being  ac¬ 
cused  or  convicted  of  treason  or  sabotage.  Foreigners,  such  as 
German  nuclear  scientists  and  rocket  specialists  who  had  been  kid¬ 
napped  in  Germany  following  the  war  or  captured  by  Soviet  forces 
during  World  War  II,  were  imprisoned  in  Sharashka  camps.  Security 
officials  made  everyday  life  in  the  Sharashka  for  these  specialists 
easier  compared  to  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  rest  of  the 
GULAG.  In  Sharashka  camps,  there  was  adequate  food,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  current  professional  literature,  and  freedom  to  discuss  and 
explore  topics  with  fellow  prisoners.  Internees  often  lived  in  a  single 
dwelling  or  compound  where  they  also  worked — usually  laboratories 
were  on  the  first  floor  with  living  area  on  the  second  level.  They  had 
no  restrictions  on  communicating  with  each  other  so  that  cama¬ 
raderie  and  scientific  findings  could  be  shared.  The  scientists 
worked  eight  hours  a  day  with  one  day  off  per  week  plus  holidays.  As 
for  food,  it  was  much  better  then  in  the  rest  of  the  GULAG.  In  fact, 
prison  officials  did  not  ration  food.  Prisoners  spent  their  free  time 
playing  chess,  volleyball,  and  basketball. 

Sharashka  populations  varied  among  camps.  Sharashka  prisoners 
accounted  for  approximately  5  percent  of  all  GULAG  internees  be¬ 
tween  1937-1941.  In  contrast  to  the  massive  GULAG  camps,  Sha¬ 
rashka  camps  held  as  few  as  three  or  four  scientists  and  technicians 
or  as  many  as  several  thousand  specialists.  For  example,  the  Sha- 
rashka  where  aircraft  designer  A.  N.  Tupolev  worked  housed  over 
3,000  technicians  and  specialists.^^ 


^^Kuzmin  interview. 

^®Ted  Karasik,  interview  with  \^ktor  Sokolskii,  February  17, 1993,  Moscow. 
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Sharashka  Administration 

Sharashka  camps  had  a  separate  Personnel  Division,  Administrative 
and  Housekeeping  Division,  Medical  and  Sanitary  Division,  Veteri¬ 
nary  Division,  Housing  Division,  Transportation  Division,  Chief 
Bookkeeping  Office,  and  Finance  Division.  When  scientiOc  work  had 
to  be  discussed  with  security  officials,  for  example,  the  above  divi¬ 
sions  shared  responsibility  for  the  transport  of  the  prisoner  to  the 
proper  authorities  and  his  return  to  the  camp.^^  An  Operative  De¬ 
partment  provided  research  supervision  over  Sharashka  prisoners. 
Overall,  few  police  functions  were  required  in  these  camps.^s 

The  Soviet  security  services  provided  scientists  and  technicians  in 
Sharashka  camps  with  many  of  their  basic  needs  and  more.  Officials 
provided  the  prisoners  with  recent  and  foreign  technical  publica¬ 
tions  in  several  languages.^^  Lev  Kopelev,  a  forraei  Sharashka  pris¬ 
oner,  reflected: 

Everything  was  set  up  very  simply.  Professors,  engineers  with 
higher  degrees,  inventors — ihey’re  used  to  being  spoiled.  They  get 
lots  of  money  and  special  food  rations ....  In  those  circumstances 
one  occasionally  got  the  urge  to  live  it  up — in  a  restaurant  with  girls 
or  at  the  dacha  with  one’s  legal  spouse.^® 

Prison  officials  even  allowed  the  scientists  and  technicians  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  their  closest  relatives.  Sharashka  prisoners  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  send  pay  to  loved  ones  at  home.  Family  members  could 
even  visit  their  imprisoned  relatives.^^  Finally,  the  Sharashka  camps 
had  relatively  few  guards.  In  the  1930s,  there  was  one  guard 


^^See,  for  example,  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn,  The  First  Circle  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Row  Publishers,  1968). 

^®Kuzmin  interview. 

^^Kuzrnin  interview.  Kuzmin,  who  worked  on  Sharashka  and  GULAG  issues  for  ten 
years,  provided  the  authors  with  many  citations  from  regional  archives. 

^Lev  Kopelev,  Bose  My  Sorrow/ (New  York:  Random  House,  1983),  p.  4. 

The  Gulag  Handbook,  pp.  498-500. 
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for  every  ten  prisoners.^^  In  general,  fences  did  not  surround 
Sharashka  camps,  since  in  many  rural  locations  there  was  nowhere 
to  flee.  Overall,  the  atmosphere  in  the  Sharashki  seemed  free  for 
pure  academic  thinking  dedicated  to  the  Soviet  state;  but  the 
prisoners  lacked  freedom  of  movement.^^ 

Foreign  POWs  in  the  Sharashka  Camp  System 

Foreign  prisoners,  including  unrepatriated  foreign  POWs,  were 
forced  to  work  in  Sharashka  camps.  The  purpose  was  to  obtain  mUi- 
tary  information  that  could  be  applied  to  Soviet  tactics  and  strategy 
and  contribute  to  the  acceleration  of  the  rate  at  which  new  tech¬ 
nologies  with  military  applications  could  be  developed  and  applied. 
Within  the  Soviet  leadership,  the  association  between  security  chiefs 
Beria,  Abakumov,  and  Kruglov  provided  a  tremendous  opportunity 
for  boosting  Sharashka’ s  role  in  the  growth  of  Soviet  defense  industry 
after  World  War  II. 

NKVD  officials  directed  the  removal  of  technical  specialists  and  in¬ 
dustrial  equipment  from  occupied  Germany  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
use  in  Soviet  industry.  Foreign  POWs  in  the  Sharashka  system 
were  forced  to  provide  the  Soviet  state  with  scientific  data  and  other 
information  that  contributed  to  weapon  system  design,  refinement, 
and  a  more  complete  understanding  of  foreign  tactics  and  strategy. 
Soviet  officials  tapped  German  POWs  for  their  knowledge  of  chem¬ 
istry,  physics,  metallurgy,  radar  work,  and  rockets.  Security  officials 
created  a  special  prison  and  research  institute  for  kidnapped 
German  scientists  and  rocket  specialists.  Located  on  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  Lake  Seliger,  the  scientists  assisted  Soviet  scientists  in  the 
exploration  of  rocket  technologies.^® 

Foreigners  contributed  greatiy  to  the  Soviet  defense  industry,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  program.  Soviet  engineers  de- 


^^Kuzmin  interview. 

®®Sonie  Russians  and  Germans  argued  that  these  arrangements  actualiy  made  the 
academics  happy,  since  they  now  iived  in  “monasteries”  dedicated  to  scientific 
research  and  discussion.  Kuzmin  and  Lebedeva  interviews. 

^See  Ease  My  Sorrow,  p.  4. 

^The  Soviet  Secret  Police,  p.  23. 
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signed  anti-aircraft  missiles  and  other  anti-aircraft  weapons  based 
on  data  obtained  from  German  POWs  and  civilian  prisoners.  Soviet 
documentation  shows  how  information  derived  from  German  POWs 
captured  during  World  War  11  permitted  the  Soviets  to  accelerate 
design  programs  and  to  derive  a  better  understanding  of  Western 
materiel,  doctrine,  and  strategy.  The  demand  for  data  on  materials 
and  flight  characteristics  of  foreign  aircraft  intensified  as  the  Cold 
War  progressed. 

There  is  no  reliable  estimate  of  how  many  foreign  POWs  were  ex¬ 
ploited  in  this  manner,  nor  is  it  possible  to  determine  from  extant 
data  how  many  POWs  were  not  repatriated  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  describe  the  structures  of  the  organization 
whose  task  was  to  derive  information  from  and  recruit  agents  among 
foreign  POWs. 

MVD  POW  and  Internee  Assessment  Report 

Portions  of  a  1,000-page  MVD  POW  and  Internee  Assessment  Report 
obtained  for  this  study  contain  a  great  deal  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  exploitation  of  foreign  POWs  in  Sharashka  camps  during  and 
after  World  War  II.  The  1950  report,  classified  "Top  Secret”  by  Soviet 
authorities,  Ob  agentumo-operativhoi  rabote  s  voennoplennymi  i 
intemirovannymi,  zakhvachennymi  v  velikoi  otechestvennoi  mine 
sovetskogo  naroda  1941-1945  {Concerning  Spies,  Operative  Work  with 
POWs  and  Internees  Taken  Prisoner  During  the  Great  Patriotic  War  of 
the  Soviet  People,  1941-1945),  summarizes  and  assesses  the  methods 
and  results  of  programs  used  to  exploit  foreign  POWs  in  Soviet  terri¬ 
tory.  Between  1945-1950,  MVD  officials  had  the  responsibility  for  lo¬ 
cating  POWs  who  could  work  for  Soviet  defense  industry.^®  Several 
MVD  administrative  orgtms  pursued  this  goal,  viz.,  the  4th  Special 
Department  and  the  9th  Administration. 

The  exploitation  of  foreign  POWs  was  centralized  and  tightly  con¬ 
trolled.  According  to  this  MVD  assessment,  the  MGB  placed  their 
own  agents  (usually  German  nationals  referred  lo  as  “X”)  in  POW 


^®The  MGB  and  the  MVD  maintained  detailed  written  records  of  aU  POWs  vriio  passed 
through  the  Sharashka  camps.  Beria  helped  to  establish  this  system  and  it  “recorded 
prisoner  movements  better  than  modern-day  computers.”  Kuzmin  interview. 
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camps.  The  agents  were  given  die  task  of  identifying  German  pris¬ 
oners  with  hig^y  specialized  scientific  backgrounds  including  nu¬ 
clear  physics,  aerod^amics,  electronics,  and  other  specialized  fields. 
These  agents  reported  to  the  MVD  and  other  security  organs  the 
presence  of  individuals  who  met  these  criteria.  The  MVD  then 
passed  information  to  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers.  When  a  min¬ 
istry-such  as  the  USSR  Aviation  Machinebuilding  Ministry,  the 
USSR  Metallurgy  Industry,  the  USSR  Electro-Industrial  Ministry,  the 
USSR  Heavy  Machinebuilding  Ministry,  the  USSR  Industrial  Con¬ 
struction  Materials  Ministry,  the  USSR  Chemical  Machinebuilding 
Ministry,  or  any  other  organization — wanted  to  tap  the  available  pool 
of  POW  expertise,  the  request  first  had  to  be  directed  to  the  USSR 
Council  of  Ministers.  This  body  could  authorize  POWs  to  he  put  to 
work  in:  (1)  their  current  location  (RSFSR,  Kazakhstan,  Belarussia,  or 
Ukraine)  with  specialized  equipment;  or  (2)  other  camps  near  re¬ 
search  centers  and  factories.  The  MVD  would  supervise  the  transfer 
of  these  prisoners  to  MVD  republic  or  regional  organs  (See  Figure 
4.1).37 

Chapter  11  of  the  MVD  report,  Vyiavlenie  vysokokvaUfitsiwmnnykh 
spetsialistov  i  muchnykh  rabomikov,  ispokovanie  ikh  v  interesakh 
nashei  strany  {Identij^ng  Hi^ly  Qualified  Specialists  and  Scientific 
Workers  arui  Using  litem  in  the  Interests  of  Our  Country),  is  divided 
into  three  sections  that  analyze  various  contributions  made  by  for¬ 
eign  POWs  to  Soviet  industry.  Section  one,  Organizatsionnye  mero- 
priiatiia,  vyrabotka  form  i  metodov  raboty  (Organizational  Measures, 
Elaborating  Forms  and  Methods  of  Work),  describes  how  MVD  agents 
recruited  German  POWs  for  Soviet  defense  industry  work.  This  sec¬ 
tion,  which  analyzes  the  aftermath  of  a  1945  NKVD  order  to  search 
for  POWs  with  backgrounds  in  chemistry,  radiology,  nuclear  physics, 
and  electronics,  also  describes  where  the  POWs  worked  and  which 
ministries  received  their  findings. 

Section  two,  Poluchenie  ot  voennoplennykh  i  intemirovannykh  tdch- 
nicheskikh  predlozhesiii  (Acquiring  Technical  Proposals  from  POWs 
and  Internees),  discusses  the  manner  in  which  German  POWs 


agentumo-operativhoi  mbou  s  voennoplennymi  i  inlemirovannymi,  zakh- 
uachennymi  v  velikoi  otechestvennoi  voine  sovetskogo  naroda  194J-I94S  [Concerning 
Spies,  Opaative  Work  with  POWs  and  Internees  TakmPrismier  During  die  Great  Patri¬ 
otic  War  ofthe  Soviet  People,  1941-1945)  (Top  Secret). 
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Figure  4. 1 — O^anizational  Chart  of  Sharashka  POW  Interaction  tvith 
Soviet  Bodies,  1945-1950 


worked.  It  also  reveals  how  institutions,  ministries,  and  factories 
could  request  the  transfer  of  POWs  through  the  USSR  Council  of 
Ministers. 

The  third  section,  Peredacha  spetsialistov  iz  chisla  voennoplennykh  i 
intemirovannykh  v  narodnoe  khoziaistvo  SSSR  {Transfer  of  Special¬ 
ists  from  Among  the  POWs  and  Internees  to  the  People’s  Economy  of 
the  USSR),  assesses  the  contribution  of  German  POWs  to  Soviet  eco¬ 
nomic  objectives.  This  section  reiterates  the  degree  to  which  Ger¬ 
man  POWs  assisted  Soviet  industry,  the  location  of  camps  they 
worked  in,  and  which  ministries  requested  their  assistance.  This 
section  also  gives  a  breakdown  of  areas  of  specialization  for  POWs. 
For  example,  out  of  a  total  of  1,353  German  POWs  vriio  worked  in 
SharashkM,  31  worked  for  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Defense.  The  third 
section,  which  gives  an  assessment  of  the  German  POWs’  work, 
asserts  that  although  POWs  contributed  much  to  Soviet  industry, 
much  more  information  could  be  obtained. 
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Table  4.1 

Probable  Location  and  Activity  of  Shanuhka  Camps  In 
Former  Soviet  Empire 


Former  Republic 

Location 

Industry 

Armenia 

Razdan 

Radio  electronic  equipment 

Azerbaijan 

Baku 

Radio  communications  equipment 

Belarus 

Gomel 

Radar  systems 

Minsk 

Nuclear  technology 

Minsk 

Optical  equipment 

Minsk 

Radio  communications  equipment 

Vitebsk 

Radio  communications  equipment 

Georgia 

Sukhumi 

Nuclear  research 

Tbilisi 

Combat  aircraft 

TbUisi 

Nuclear  research 

Tbilisi 

Radio  communications  equipment 

Kazakhstan 

Alma-Ata 

Radio  communications  equipment 

Petiopavlovsk 

Missile  transport  and  launchers 

Semipalatinsk 

Nuclear  weapons  research 

Uralsk 

Machine  guns 

Kyrgyzstan 

Bishkek 

Munitions 

Moldova 

Kishinev 

Electronic  radio  equipment 

Russia 

Kazan,  Tatarstan 

Strategic  bombers,  helicopters, 
missiles,  rocket  engines,  optical 
equipment,  radio  communications 
equipment 

Zelenodolsk,  Tatarstan 

Naval  vessels 

Glazov,  Udmurtiya 

Nuclear  materials 

Izhevsk,  Udmurtiya 

Armored  vehicles 

Izhevsk,  Udmurtiya 

Infontry  weapons 

Votkisk,  Udmurtiya 

Strategic  missiles 

Kemertau,  Bashkiriya 

Helicopters 

Salavat,  Bashkiriya 

Optical  equipment 

Uhl,  Bashkiriya 

Communications  equipment 

Ufo,  Bashkiriya 

Engines 

Ukraine 

Chemovitsa 

Optical  equipment 

Dnepropetrovsk 

Radar  systems 

Dnepropetrovsk 

Strategic  missiles 

Feodosiya 

Naval  ships 

Izyum 

Optical  equipment 

Kharkov 

Tanks 

Kharkov 

Transport  aircraft 

Kherson 

Naval  ships 

Kiev 

Artillery  and  infantry  weapons 

Kiev 

Communications  equipment 

Kiev 

Optical  equipment 
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Ttd>le4.1  (continued) 


Former  Republic  Location  Industry 


iQev 

Kiev 

Lugansk 

Lvov 

Nikolaev 

Pavlograd 

Sevastopol 

Zaporozhe 

Zaporozhe 

Uzbekistan  Talent 

Tashkent 


Radar  systems 

Transport  aircraft 

Artillery  and  infantry  weapons 

Lasers 

Naval  ships 

Strategic  missiles 

Naval  ships 

Communications  equipment 
Engines 

Radio  communications  equipment 
Transport  aircraft 


The  MVD  concluded  that  foreign  P*OWs  should  be  exploited  for 

specific  purposes.  The  MVD  system  for  exploiting  foreign  POWs  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  following  ei^t  objectives. 

•  Obtaining  tactical  information  from  POWs  for  immediate  use. 

•  Recruiting  agents  among  German  POWs  whose  task  was  to 
identify  POWs  who  possessed  scientific  and  specialized  technical 
training. 

•  Intelligence-gathering  on  German  military  decisionmaking. 

•  Obtaining  work  results  from  German,  Japanese,  Romanian,  and 
Hungarian  POW  officers. 

•  NKGD  operative  measures  to  exploit  correspondence  between 
POWs  and  their  relatives  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Romania,  Italy, 
Japan,  Korea,  and  Manchuria. 

•  Exposure  of  intelligence  agents  among  POWs. 

•  Exposure  of  American  and  English  intelligence  activities  against 
the  USSR  through  POWs. 

•  Methods  for  recruiting  agents  and  double  agents  among  POWs 
who  would  be  activated  after  repatriation. 

This  was  the  organization  and  mission  of  the  MVD  when  the  Korean 

War  broke  out  in  1950. 
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SOVIET  FORCES  IN  THE  KOREAN  WAR 
Soviet  Air  Force 

There  is  no  question  that  Russian  pilots  flew  MiGs  in  combat  in 
Korea.  This  foct  is  documented  in  memoirs  such  as  those  of  General 
Clark  and  Lt.  General  Geoigii  Ageyevich  Lobov, ^8  Soviet  64th  Air 
Corps  commander,  and  in  U.S.  and  Soviet  archive  material.  The 
American  and  Soviet  public,  however,  were  not  aware  of  the  U.S.- 
Soviet  conflict  in  the  skies  over  Korea.  The  Deputy  Chief  of 
InteUigence  of  the  64th  Soviet  Air  Corps,  ^^or  Alek^drovich 
Bushuyev,  said,  “It’s  true  that  the  presence  of  the  64th  Corps  was  a 
secret.  It  did  not  appear  in  the  Soviet  press.  It  was  a  conceded  fact 
But  it  was  not  possible  to  hide  three  divisions,  a  regiment,  500-600 
flints  pter  day  plus  a  lot  of  planes  shot  down.  You  couldn’t  hide  this 
in  Korea. 

There  is  litde  physical  evidence  of  the  Russian  presence  in  Korean  air 
combat,  since  the  Soviet  policy  was  to  conceal  this  activity  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible.  Stalin  did  not  want  the  United  States  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  extent  of  the  Soviet  Air  Force’s  activity  in  Korea.  Soviet 
planes  were  based  in  China,  thou^  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Chinese  or  integrated  into  a  joint  command.  General  Georgii  A. 
Lobov,  Commander  of  the  Soviet  Air  Force  based  in  China  that 
participated  in  the  Korean  War,  said,  “I  took  my  orders  directly  from 
Moscow.”  Lobov  elaborated  in  an  interview  wiA  a  British  journalist, 

Soviet  markings  were  obliterated  on  aU  the  planes  and  they  were 
repainted  with  Chinese  colors.  Pilots  had  to  hand  in  their  docu¬ 
ments  and  remove  all  signs  of  identification.  They  were  dressed  in 
Chinese  uniforms — khald  jackets,  blue  trousers,  and  orange  boots 
with  no  marks  of  rank,  only  a  badge  with  the  profiles  of  Stalin  and 
Mao  on  it.  Lobov  pointed  out  that  there  was  another  reason  for  the 
Chinese  uniforms:  when  his  pilots  retiuned  to  base,  he  did  not 


^^‘Soviet  Version  of  U.S.  Raid  on  Supung  GES  in  Korean  War,”  Aviatsiya  i  Kos- 
monavtika.  May  1991,  in  FBIS  Central  Eurasia,  May  1991,  pp.  1-3. 

®®PauI  M.  Cole,  interview  with  Viktor  Aldcsandrovich  Bu^uyev,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Intelligence,  64th  Air  Corps,  Moscow,  September  16, 1992. 
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want  the  Chinese  misidentifying  the  white  faces  and  blasting  away 
at  them.^ 

Soviet  pilots  were  reluctant  or  forbidden  to  engage  in  combat  over 
water,  for  example,  to  avoid  being  captured  alive  in  the  event  of  a 
water  landing.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Russian  pilots  w&re  re¬ 
quired  to  speak  Chinese  during  combat.  This  quickly  proved  to  be 
impossible. 

The  UN  forces  had  no  doubt  that  the  Russians  were  in  the  air  in  large 
numbers. 

Such  was  reported  by  covert  intelligence  sources;  from  time  to  time 
enemy  pilots  who  bsiiled  out  were  observed  to  be  Caucasian  types; 
and  Sabre  pilots  frequently  encountered  adversaries  of  considerable 
skill  who  evidendy  accompanied  a  MiG  formation  in  the  role  of  in¬ 
structors.  In  1953  a  Polish  air  force  defector  stated  that  many  Soviet 
fli^t  instmctors  in  his  country  previously  had  fought  in  Korea 
against  the  Sabres.^^ 

It  is  particularly  revealing  that  after  the  UN  forces  began  Operation 
Moolah,  involving  a  reward  of  $100,000  to  the  first  pilot  to  defect  with 
a  MiG,  “an  unlocated  radio  transmitter  began  jamming  our  Russian 
language  broadcasts  of  the  offer,  but  did  not  interfere  with  the 
Korean  or  Chinese  language  versions. 

Communist  pilots,  who  flew  against  UN  aircraft  in  Korea,  were 
known  to  be  from  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  East  Germany,  and  Japan. 
American  pilots  considered  their  opponents  to  be  either  "very  good" 
or  “below  average."  The  Communists  lacked  pilots  who,  by  USAF 
standards,  were  "average.”  This  indicated  that  a  training  cycle  was  in 
effect  that  required  experienced  pilots  to  be  rotated  while  “honcho" 
instructors  stayed  behind  to  guide  the  next  class.  “FEAF  intelligence 
officers  always  insisted  that  the  Sabre  pilots  did  not  need  to  know  the 
nationality  of  the  men  they  fought,  but  Sabre  pilots  believed  that 


^on  Halliday,  “Secret  War  of  the  Top  Guns,"  Observer  Review,  July  5, 1992. 

United  States  Air  Force  Operations  in  the  Korean  Cortflict,  p.  107. 

*^From  the  Danube  to  the  Yalu,  p.  21%. 
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most  of  the  ‘honcho’  pilots  were  Russians  and  that  die  ‘recruits’  were 
Chinese  and  North  Koreans.”^ 

Communist  tactics  revealed  certain  priorities.  The  gunnery  of 
Communist  pilots  “was  Crequendy  poor,  with  notable  exceptions 
against  B-29s  v^ere  it  may  be  suppcKsed  that  Soviet  personnel  were 
interested  in  seeking  tactics  of  value  against  possible  bomber  raids  of 
the  future.”^ 

There  is  substantial  anecdotal  information  about  Caucasian  pilots  in 
Korea.  What  is  known  thus  far  is  that  the  German  Democratic  Re¬ 
public  (GDR)  army  was  definitely  involved  on  the  ground,  but  the 
evidence  concerning  any  participation  by  the  GDR  air  force  is  less 
clear.  Dr.  Hans  Maretzl^,  former  GDR  ambassador  to  North  Korea 
(1987-1990),  recalled: 

In  my  capacity  as  an  ambassador,  I  asked  some  people  in  the  North 
Korean  Ministry  of  Defense — I  have  to  exclude  the  defense  minister 
since  he  was  surprised  when  I  asked  him — and  I  asked  one  of  my 
military  attache  who  came  from  the  air  force  and  he  made  some 
research.  At  the  end,  however,  die  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  GDR  air  force  participated  in  the  Korean  War  was  not  a 
clear  yes  or  no.^ 

There  was  some  GDR  diplomatic  representation  in  Pyongyang  dur¬ 
ing  the  Korean  War  as  well.  As  shown  in  Table  4.2,  a  number  of 
Soviet  pilots  were  decorated  for  their  service  in  Korea. 

There  is  a  Soviet  Air  Force  cemetery  at  Port  Arthur,  China.  Annual 
memorial  services  were  held  there  when  Sino- Soviet  relations  per¬ 
mitted  such  observances. 


^^Robert  Futrell,  The  United  States  Air  Force  in  Korea  (New  York:  Ehiell,  Sloan  and 
Pearce,  1%I),  p.  652. 

**  United  States  Air  Force  Operations  in  the  Korean  Conflict,  p.  108,  citing  4th  Ftr.-Intr. 
Gp.,  Tactical  Doctrine,  29  September  1952;  FEAF  intel  Roundup  #26,  3  March  1951; 
“The  Growth  of  MIG  Alley,"  in  Hist  Dep.  Intel.  FAF,  December  1951. 

^^Paul  M.  Cole,  interview  with  Dr.  Hans  Maietzky,  February  7, 1993,  Beriin. 
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Table  4.2 

Soviet  Pilots  Mnio  Received  the  ntk  of  “Haro  of  the  Soviet  Union” 
for  Combat  Duty  In  Korea 


1.  Major  Stepan  A.  Bakhaev 

2.  Captain  Arkadii  S.  Boytsov 

3.  Captain  Nikoiai  G.  Dokashenko 

4.  Captain  Giigorii  I.  Ges’ 

5.  Major  Anatolii  M.  Kavelin 

6.  Captain  Sergei  M.  Kramarenko 

7.  Major  General  Georgii  A.  Lobov,  64th  Corps  Commander 

8.  Captain  Mikhail  I.  Mikhin 

9.  Mt^r  Stepan  I.  Naumenko 

10.  1st  lieutenant  Boris  A.  Obraztsov 

11.  Mi^or  Dmitrii  P.  Oskin 

12.  C?  tain  Grigorii  U.  Okhai 

13.  Colonel  Evgenii  G.  Pepdyaev 

!  4.  Mikhail  S.  Ponomarev 

15.  Lt.  Colonel  Grigorii  I.  Pulov 

16.  1st  Lieutenant  Omitrii  A.  Samoilov 

17.  Lt.  Colonel  Aleksei  P.  Smorchkov 
IS.  1st  Lieutenant  Evgenii  M.  Stelmakh 

19.  Captain  Trofim  P.  Subbotin 

20.  Captain  Nikolai  V.  Sutyagin 

21.  1st  Lieutenant  Fyodor  A.  Shibanov 

22.  O^itain  Lev  K.  IQrillovich 

SOURCE:  Alpha  interview  (see  p.  154,  foomote  SO).  See  also 
"Soviet  Version  of  U.S.  Raid  on  Supung  GES  in  Korean  War.” 


UN  forces  attempted  to  capture  Soviet  pilots  to  prove  that  the  USSR 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  Korean  conflict  but  Ae  Soviets  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  extraordinary  measures  to  prevent  their  capture: 

For  months  FEAF  attempted  to  capture  ejecting  MiG  pilots,  putting 
a  Sabre  CAP  over  them  and  alerting  air-sea  rescue.  Each  time,  the 
MiG  pilot  so  targeted  escaped  into  die  countryside.  One  day,  a  MiG 
went  down  over  the  coast,  its  pilot  ejecting  and  then  landing  safely 
in  the  Yellow  Sea  Alerted,  a  rescue  helicopter  left  Ch’o-do  island, 
heading  north  to  pick  him  up.  Meanwhile,  a  Sabre  ClAP  orbited  the 
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downed  airman,  floating  safely  in  the  water,  obviously  alive  and 
well.  Suddenly,  four  flights  of  MiGs  jumped  the  Sabres,  triggering  a 
fierce  dogfight  While  the  Sabres  fought  for  their  lives,  four  other 
MiGs  suddenly  appeared,  diving  down  and  strafing  their  erstvtdiile 
comrade  in  the  water,  a  telling  comment  on  Stalinist  Russia’s  regard 
for  human  life.*® 

There  were  visual  sightings  of  Caucasian  pilots  flying  MiGs  or  de¬ 
scending  in  parachutes,  but  there  is  no  public  documentation  that  a 
Soviet  pilot  was  ever  captured  by  UN  forces  in  Korea. 

UN  forces  were  also  interested  in  obtaining  information  about 
Soviet-made  aviation  hardware.  UN  forces  attempted  to  obtain  in¬ 
tact  aircraft  or,  failing  that,  instruments,  electronic  devices,  and  other 
pieces  that  would  shed  some  light  on  the  state  of  Soviet  aircraft  in¬ 
dustry.  Early  in  the  war,  UN  "technical  intelligence  forces  shipped  a 
captured  11-10  and  a  Yak-9  to  the  United  States  for  evaluation,  but 
those  aircraft  were  old  technology.”*’  In  April  1951,  FEAF’s  intelli¬ 
gence  branch  put  together  a  joint  U.S.-Korean  team  trained  to  grab  a 
downed  MiG. 

The  team  consisted  of  specialists  hastily  trained  to  dismember  the 
MiG  with  small  explosives  and  hand  grenades  and  take  selected 
pieces,  such  as  instrumentation  and  engine  parts,  back  for  analysis; 
heavily  aimed  and  hi^ily  skiUed  ROK  Rangers  would  accompany 
the  intelligence  specialists  for  protection.*® 

On  April  17,  1951,  a  MiG  recovery  team  blew  apart  a  MiG  on  the 
ground  in  North  Korea  and  return^  with  some  engine  parts  and  the 
horizontal  stabilizer.  The  wreckage  was  transported  to  Ch’o-do, 
Paengyong-do,  and  Seoul,  and  was  finally  delivered  to  the  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  analysis. 

On  July  9,  1951,  a  MiG  was  spotted  under  17  feet  of  water  off 
the  coast  near  the  Ch’ongch'on  river.  A  joint  U.S.-British  naval  force 
cooperated  in  the  effort  to  raise  the  aircraft.  Using  its  crane,  a  Land- 

*®Richard  P.  Hallion,  The  Naval  Air  War  in  Korea  (Baltimore,  Maryland:  The  Nautical 
Si  Aviation  Publishing  Company  of  America,  1986),  p.  153. 

The  Naval  AirWar  in  Korea,  p.  153. 

^The  Naval  Air  War  in  Korea,ip.  153. 
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ing  Ship  Utility  (LSU)  raised  most  of  die  sunken  MiG  on  July  20.  The 
entire  engine  assembly  was  recovered.  The  Soviets  were  well  aware 
of  this  operation  as  approximately  32  MiGs  prowled  around  the 
vicinity  of  the  salvage  operation.  The  MiG  fragments  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  U.S.S.  Epping  Forest  on  July  21,  which  proceeded  to 
Inch’on  with  its  cargo.*^  U.S.  specialists  did  not  obtain  an  intact 
MiG- 15  in  operational  condition  until  North  Korean  pilot  Noh  Keum 
Suk  defected  on  September  21, 1953.  The  MiG- 15  was  evaluated  by, 
among  others,  then-Major  Chuck  Yeager  at  the  Wri^t  Air  Develop¬ 
ment  Center. 

The  Soviet  efforts  to  acquire  information  about  U.S.  aircraft  mirrored 
the  UN  effort,  with  the  exception  that  Soviet  forces  had  much  more 
access  to  U.S.  pUots. 

Anti-Aircraft  Units 

Thus  far  no  direct  evidence  links  Soviet  forces  to  ground  combat  op¬ 
erations  in  Korea.  Soviet  troops  did  participate,  however,  in  anti-air¬ 
craft  operations.  An  undetermined  number  of  U.S.  aircraft  were  shot 
down  by  Soviet  ground  fire  during  the  war.  Soviet  archive  material 
confirms  the  Soviet  role.  The  following  memorandum  was  written  by 
a  member  of  a  Soviet  air  defense  unit  in  Korea: 

No.  4510 

23  November  1951 

To:  Commander  of  Unit  54892 

From:  Shakhta  To:Teleshu™ 

On  November  22,  1951  at  18:18  hours  an  enemy  plane,  type  B-26, 
entered  the  combat  formation  of  the  2nd  Battalion.  Its  altitude  was 
200-200  meters,  course  270.  The  aircraft  strafed  a  column  of  trucks 
on  the  Pyongyang  highway. 

The  plane  was  illuminated  by  a  detail  of  searchlight  station  RAP- 
150,  position  41 1  (executive  chief  of  station  Sgt.  Levandy,  PA).  The 


The  Naval  Air  War  in  Korea,  pp.  156-157. 

Shakhta  and  Teleshu  are  apparently  codenames  for  military  units. 
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searchlights  stayed  with  the  aircraft  for  52  seconds.  The  plane  de¬ 
scended  to  100-150  meters  and  turned  sharply  to  course  180.  Still 
in  the  searchlights,  at  the  left  turn  along  the  depression  the  plane's 
right  surface  struck  the  hill  at  18:19  hours.  The  plane  crashed  2,000 
meters  from  4irs  position.  The  fuel  tanks  ignited  following  impact 
causing  the  aircraft  to  explode.  The  crew  was  killed. 

The  plane,  type  B-26,  No.  122113/10,  crashed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pukhani  villa^,  Simchen  district,  Senchen  region. 

Enclosed  are  the  papers  and  topographic  maps  found  in  the  area  of 
the  crash  site. 

Attachment:  Sketch  of  the  crash  site,  1  tracing  paper  sheet,  unclas¬ 
sified. 

Commander  of  Unit  10899 
/Belenko/ 

Chief  of  Staff 
/Yanushevich/ 

U.S.  records  show  that  a  B-26  was  lost  on  November  22, 1951,  during 
"a  night  intruder  mission  on  one  of  the  main  supply  routes  between 
Sinuiju  and  Anju.”®*  Three  crew  members,  ILt.  Jack  A.  Fisher  (AO- 
2087035),  Maj.  Gordon  K.  Kahl  (AO-0437317),  and  lit.  John  Rou- 
miguiere  (AO-2221990)  are  currently  listed  as  MIA.  The  aircraft 
number  in  the  Soviet  report  does  not  correspond  to  any  of  the  iden¬ 
tification  numbers  of  the  B-26.  The  sketch  in  Figure  4.2  is  attached  to 
the  Soviet  report. 

Soviet  Motivations  for  Interrogating  U.S.  POWs 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Soviet  intelligence  services  were  on  the 
ground  prepared  to  interrogate  and  recruit  POWs  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Korean  War.  The  motivations  were  to  collect  intelli¬ 
gence  on  U.S.  strategy  and  tactics  and  information  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  military  units,  and  to  recruit  agents.  The  Soviets  had  to 
conduct  intelligence  operations  separately,  in  some  cases,  from  the 
Chinese  and  North  Koreans.  Soviet  and  Chinese  interests  in  U.S. 
POWs  were  not  symmetrical.  Soviet  and  Chinese  military  intelli- 

®*Air  Force  Field  Search  Case  753. 
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F  I.  A  H 

Impact  area  at  enemy  plane  B-26  type  wrecked  in 
the  searchlight  j^0899  on  Borember  22,  I951 


uecTa  ntweBHH  c^tarera  npoQfSaHxa  wna  B;56,pa^aBoierex:a  b  1, 
npasAcropoB  qaciri  n-n-lQw  22.11  oir. 


Figure  4.2 — Soviet  Anti-Aircraft  Unit  Report  from  North  Korea 


gence  sought  information  on  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  though  the  Chinese 
focused  on  basic  concepts  concerning  organization  and  training 
whereas  the  Soviets  focused  on  the  characteristics  of  aircraft,  notably 
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the  F-86  and  B-29.  and  technical  information  concerning  systems 
such  as  radar-directed  gun  sights,  bomb  sights,  and  other  compo¬ 
nents.  Since  the  Korean  War  occurred  during  the  time  vdien  the  U.S. 
declared  policy  was  Massive  Retaliation,  the  Communist  forces  had 
reason  to  believe  that  U.S.  tactics  in  Korea  might  be  repeated  in  the 
skies  above  Moscow  and  Beijing.  The  dismal  performance  of  Soviet- 
made  aircraft  and  anti-aircraft  systems  early  in  the  war  caused  con¬ 
sternation  among  the  Soviet  design  bureaus  and  intelligence  collec¬ 
tion  agencies.  The  Korean  War  provided  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
experiment  with  new  designs  as  well  as  to  learn  about  the  details  of 
U.S.  systems  by  studying  the  hardware  and  the  people  who  operated 
it. 

The  KGB  also  attempted  to  recruit  agents  among  the  U.S.  POW 
population.  A  retired  KGB  Major  General,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified  in  this  study,  said,  “At  the  time  the  KGB  would  have 
attempted  to  recruit  American  POWs.”  Gavril  Korotkov,  a  former 
Soviet  intelligence  officer  now  working  at  the  Institute  of  Military 
History  in  Moscow,  said  in  1993  that  he  interrogated  Americans 
directly.  Korotkov  remembered  one  case  in  particular.  “Our  goal," 
he  said,  “was  to  try  to  recruit  him,  to  get  [the  American  POW]  to  work 
for  us.”“ 

George  Blake,  a  British  SIS  officer  serving  in  Seoul  under  diplomatic 
cover  at  the  British  representation,  was  captured  in  the  opening  days 
of  the  North  Korean  invasion.®^  Blake  asserts  in  his  memoirs  that  he 
was  not  recruited  by  Soviet  intelligence;  rather,  “I  joined  because  of 
(the  Communist]  ideals."^  In  Blake’s  words,  late  one  evening  in  the 
autumn  of  1951  he  passed  a  note,  written  in  Russian,  to  his  guards.  It 
was  addressed  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Pyongyang.  Blake  requested 
a  meeting  with  an  embassy  official  “as  I  had  something  important  to 
conununicate  which  they  mi^t  find  of  interest.”  Soviet  intelligence 
officers  responded.  The  picture  is  probably  more  complex  than 


^^Dou^as  Stan^in  and  Peter  Cary,  ‘Secrets  of  the  Korean  War,"  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report,  fMffistS,  1993. 

^^Blake  was  part  of  a  larger  group  of  civilians  and  soldiers  who  were  transported 
togedier.  Larry  Zellers,  a  f^ow  prisoner,  details  this  experience  in  fn£'Rany//<irufs:  A 
Prisoner  in  North  Korea  (Lexingren,  Kentucky.  University  of  Kentucky  Press,  1991). 

^^Geoige  Blake,  No  Other  Choice  (New  Yoric  Simon  and  Schuster,  1990),  p.  134. 
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Blake's  version  of  events.  A  KGB  source  familiar  with  Blake’s  opera¬ 
tional  file  said  that  the  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  contributed  to  the 
recruitment  process  by  pointing  out  individual  prisoners  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  "soft”  or  potentially  susceptible  to  recruitment.  Blake 
was  encouraged  to  believe,  according  to  KGB  sources,  that  he  had 
volunteered  his  services. 

The  Blake  case  illustrates  that  KGB  officers  mounted  recruitment  ef¬ 
forts  in  North  Korean  territory.  Other  operations  were  staged  in 
North  Korea  by  KGB  officers  resident  in  Soviet  territory.  George 
Blake's  decision  to  work  for  the  KGB  gave  the  KGB  additional  incen¬ 
tive  to  find  other  potential  agents  among  the  UN  POW  population. 
Blake  supported  the  idea  that  the  KGB  was  screening  and  recruiting 
American  POWs  in  Korea.  In  Blake’s  view. 

There  must  have  been  other  (KGB  officers]  beyond  the  officer  who 
recruited  me.  I  was  recruited  by  the  head  of  the  First  Directorate 
(Intelligence)  of  the  KGB  in  Vladivostok.  He  would  have  made  a 
special  trip  in  my  case  to  see  me.  He  had  an  assistant,  we  didn’t 
know  his  name,  but  Philip  Dean,  who  had  read  a  Russian  novel, 
named  him  Kuzna-kuzni  alter  a  character  in  the  book.  That  is  what 
we  called  him.  He  spoke  En^ish  quite  well.  To  have  contact  with 
POWs  you  would  need  someone  v^o  speaks  English.  It  could  very 
well  have  been  that  the  fellow  we  called  Kuzna-kuzni  saw 
Americans.  There  was  a  shortage  of  people  who  could  speak 
English.  This  sounds  very  likely  to  me,  though  I  have  no  personal 
evidence  of  it®® 

In  general,  however,  Blake  supports  the  hypothesis  that  the  KGB  en¬ 
gaged  in  systematic,  direct  contact  with  American  POWs.  The  KGB 
made  such  contacts  with  Blake’s  civUian  colleagues  to  establish  a 
cover  and  context  for  the  KGB’s  contacts  with  Blake.  "There  must 
have  been  other  KGB  officers,"  Blake  added.  "1  was  a  particularly 
important  case,  but  they  would  not  have  created  such  an  operation 
just  for  my  benefit  alone.”  According  to  a  retired  KGB  Major  General 
interviewed  for  this  study,  the  effect  of  the  George  Blake  case  on 
Soviet  intelligence  operations  during  and  after  the  Korean  conflict 
cannot  be  overestimated. 


®®Paul  M.  Cole,  interview  with  George  Blake,  February  1 1 , 1993,  Moscow. 
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In  addition  to  the  KGB  general’s  direct  knowledge  that  there  was  a 
KGB  interest  in  Korea,  there  is  other  evidence  that  attempts  were 
made  to  recruit  American  POWs.  U.S.  Army  intelligence  (G2)  discov¬ 
ered  that  an  alarming  number  of  returning  POWs  had  been  success¬ 
fully  recruited  for  espionage  and  sabotage  purposes  by  foreign  intel¬ 
ligence  services.  In  June  1954  the  U.S.  Army  advised  the  Air  Force 
that 


evidence  had  been  uncovered  which  concerned  the  assignment  of 
Sabotage  and  Espionage  missions  to  repatriated  American  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  during  “Big  and  little  Switdi,”  and  that  quite  recendy 
new  cases  of  this  type  have  been  discovered.^ 

Army  inteUigence  could  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  POWs  had 
accepted  "sleeper”  missions,  thus,  repatriated  POWs  were  not  per- 
mitt^  to  accept  overseas  assignments  for  18  months  after  their  re¬ 
turn.  Blake  said  that  if  recruited  agents  were  detected  after  their  re¬ 
turn,  "their  defense  would  have  been  they  were  recruited  under 
duress"  or  due  to  "brainwashing.”®^ 

The  Soviet  KGB  presence  in  Korea,  the  pattern  of  contact  with 
American  POWs,  and  the  direct  testimony  of  two  Soviet  intelligence 
officers,  one  who  acknowledges  Soviet  efforts  to  recruit  a  POW,  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  recruitment  of  Americans  may  not  have  been  carried 
out  by  Chinese  or  Koreans  exclusively.  The  Soviet  structure  for  ex¬ 
ploiting  foreign  POWs  on  the  territory  of  the  USSR  was  in  operation 
when  the  Korean  War  broke  out  The  pattern  of  Soviet  contact  with 
American  POWs  in  Korea  parallels  the  Soviet  exploitation  of  German 
POWs  during  World  War  II.  The  pattern  is  also  consistent  with  NKVD 
efforts  to  recruit  agents  among  the  French  prisoners  held  at  Tambov 
in  1944-1946.  The  French  experience  in  World  War  II  and  the  U.S. 
experience  in  Korea  reveal  a  consistent  methodology  on  the  part  of 
Soviet  intelligence. 


®®Memorandum  to  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2  Intelligence,  Department  of  the  Army 
(Secret),  from  Gilbert  R.  Levy,  Chief,  Counter  Int^gence  Division,  Directorate  of 
Special  Investigations,  The  inspector  General,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  lune  14, 
1954. 

®^BIake  interview. 
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U.S.  AIR  FORCE  POW/MIAs  IN  SOVIET  RECORDS 

Appendix  7  (RAND  List)  contains  names,  all  alleged  by  Russian  re¬ 
searchers  to  be  U.S.  servicemen  whose  names  appeared  in  the 
records  of  the  Soviet  64th  Air  Corps.  Note  that  the  Russian  side  has 
been  careful  to  point  out  that  none  of  these  individuals  was  interro¬ 
gated  directly  by  a  member  of  the  Soviet  armed  or  security  forces. 

The  RAND  List  is  a  composite  of  this  and  three  other  separate  lists. 
The  first  list,  compiled  by  RAND's  Moscow-based  research  team,  was 
delivered  to  RAND  in  May  1992.  The  second  list  was  delivered  by  the 
Moscow  team  to  RAND  in  September  1992.  The  first  Russian  list 
contained  59  names,  the  second  71.  There  are  two  duplications 
(Parks/Parks  and  Zwotker/Zweicker).  The  duplications  apparently 
occurred  because  the  list  was  prepared  on  a  manual  typewriter  as 
names  were  found.  The  difference  in  the  name  "Parks”  when  written 
in  Cyrillic  is  significant  enough  to  conclude  that  the  cases  were  sepa¬ 
rate  when  in  fact  they  were  not.  The  Parks  duplication  has  been 
deleted  as  has  the  name  Zwotker.  (The  correct  spelling  is  probably 
Zwiacher.)  One  case  has  been  identified  as  that  of  an  Australian 
rather  than  an  American. 

The  other  two  lists  were  obtained  by  the  U.S. -Russian  Commission 
on  POW/MIAs.  The  first  list  of  71  names  (70  after  deleting  one  dupli¬ 
cation)  was  provided  by  the  Russian  side  in  May  1992.  The  Russian 
title  of  this  list  is  “List  of  U.S.  Air  Force  Crew  Members  Participating 
in  Combat  Operations  in  North  Korea  1950-1953  and  about  Whom 
Information  Has  Been  Found  in  Documents  of  the  64th  Fighter 
Aviation  Corps.”  On  September  24, 1992,  the  Russians  provided  a  list 
of  59  names  (57  after  deleting  two  duplications).  The  title  of  this  list 
is  "List  of  U.S.  Air  Force  Personnel  Shot  Down  in  Aerial  Combat  and 
by  Anti-Aircraft  Artillery  During  Military  Operations  in  Korea  and 
Transited  Through  an  Interrogation  Point.”  The  Commission  list  of 
59  names  is  identical  to  the  RAND  list  of  59  names.  Forty-three 
names  appear  in  the  same  order  on  both  Commission  lists. 

The  names,  service  numbers,  capture  date,  and  other  information 
have  been  checked  against  the  Mapper  database  system  maintained 
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at  CILHI  and  against  Task  Force  Russia  data.  Information  on  the 
original  list  (in  Russian)  has  been  corrected.  The  order  in  which  the 
the  names  appear  corresponds  to  the  list  as  it  was  provided  by  the 
Russians. 


_ Chapter  Five 

THE  MOVEMENT  OF  U.S.  POWs  TO  THE  USSR 


INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  has  four  purposes;  (1)  to  document  direct  Soviet  inter¬ 
rogations  of  American  POWs  in  Korean  and  Chinese  territory;  (2)  to 
show  evidence  of  the  means  by  which  American  POWs  may  have 
been  transferred  to  USSR  territory  during  the  Korean  War;  (3)  to 
estimate  the  number  of  individuals  ^o  may  have  been  transported 
to  USSR  territory,  and  (4)  to  document  the  U.S.  government’s  asser¬ 
tions  and  subsequent  denials  that  American  servicemen  were  trans¬ 
ported  from  Korea  to  USSR  territory. 

SOVIET  INTELUGENCE  ORGANS  ACTIVE  IN  KOREA 

The  GRU  (Soviet  military  intelligence)  and  KGB  (and  its  successor 
organizations)  have  been  uncooperative  with  a  variety  of  researchers 
including  the  Joint  Commission.  The  KGB,  in  spite  of  numerous 
promises  to  reveal  the  truth  about  its  activities  in  Korea,  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  deny  any  involvement  with  American  POWs  in  Korea  or  any¬ 
where  else  for  Aat  matter.  Interviews  with  individuals  who  claim  to 
have  participated  in  these  activities  contradict  the  official  line 
pushed  by  the  GRU  and  the  KGB. 

One  may  conclude,  however,  that  Soviet-era  archives  contain  docu¬ 
ments  that  would  clearly  contradict  this  version  of  events.  Soviet  in¬ 
telligence  organs,  which  documented  in  writing  their  direct  contact 
with  American  POW/MIAs,  may  have  created  a  paper  trail  that  links 
American  servicemen  to  USSR  territory.  According  to  a  Russian  mili¬ 
tary  source  who  requested  anonymity,  during  the  Korean  War  GRU 
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operatives  in  North  Korea  and  China  were  required  to  write  regular, 
periodic  summaries  of  their  activities.  Much  of  the  historical  record 
of  the  GRU,  therefore,  was  at  one  time  located  in  or  around  head¬ 
quarters  in  Moscow,  where  the  GRU  was  required  to  forward  its  ma¬ 
terials.  GRU  headquarters  during  the  Korean  War  may  also  have 
been  located  in  Novosibirsk  or  Saryshagan.  The  GRU  used  Novosi¬ 
birsk  as  a  collection  point  for  information  obtained  during  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War.  In  the  view  of  experts  in  Moscow,  the  GRU  is  a  creature  of 
habit  that  would  have  used  the  same  facility  again  and  again.  There 
is  a  certain  sense  of  probability,  therefore,  that  Novosibirsk  was  the 
GRU  center  during  the  Korean  War  as  well.  Soviet  documents  related 
to  the  exploitation  of  American  POW/MIAs  may  have  been  stored  in 
archives  in  Moscow  and  elsewhere 

KGB  operatives,  on  the  other  hand,  had  different  interests  and  more 
discretion  in  reporting  from  Korea.  Their  task  was  to  pass  along  to 
the  Moscow  Center  information  judged  to  be  of  particular  impor¬ 
tance,  particularly  information  concerning  individuals  targeted  for 
recruibng  efforts.  The  record-keeping  for  the  KGB  may  have  been 
more  dispersed  in  the  sense  that  regional  archives  associated  with 
units  that  produced  the  information  may  have  original  documents  or 
at  least  copies.  The  important  issue  for  the  KGB  was  to  keep  infor¬ 
mation  and  documentation  within  the  KGB  system,  thus  a  regional 
archive  served  the  same  storage  purpose  as  the  Center  in  Moscow. 
The  information  may  be  stored  in  one  of  many  regional  archives, 
some  of  which  are  located  in  independent  countries  that  were  once 
republics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Air  Force  64th  Air  Corps  maintained  three  divisions  in 
China.  ‘  During  the  Korean  War,  Soviet  military  intelligence  was  or¬ 
ganized,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  64th  Air  Corps.  Most  Soviet 
units  operating  in  Korea  would  have  been  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  64th  Corps.  The  deputy  to  the  officer  in  the  intelligence  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  64th  Corps,  \^ktor  Aleksandrovich  Bushuyev,  said  that 
there  would  have  been  no  other  units  involved  in  intelligence  opera- 


^The  headquarters  of  the  64th  Air  Corps  was  located  at  Muk  E)en,  an  operational  air 
defense  unit  was  based  at  Andong,  and  there  was  a  third  training  division.  The  HQ  8th 
U.S.  Army  Combined  G2-G3  Periodic  Report  provided  estimates  of  Soviet  forces  in 
China. 
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tions  in  Korea  that  were  not  subordinated  to  the  64th  Corps.^  Other 
testimony  suggests  that  the  KGB  operated  independent  of  Soviet 
military  control. 

Soviet  military  and  intelligence  activities  were  usually  not,  however, 
coordinated  with  each  other  and,  in  general,  the  KGB  and  GRU 
sometimes  competed  against  one  another  for  information.  The  MGB 
within  the  military  was  known  as  SMERSH  until  1948  when  the  name 
was  changed  to  counterintelligence  (kontrrazvedka).  Within  many 
Soviet  units,  one  would  find  one  MGB  officer  per  battalion  and  in  the 
staff  up  to  corps  level.  There  was  usually  great  hostility  between  the 
MGB  officer  and  the  military  political  officer  (Zampolit)  as  well  as  an 
air  of  profound  distrust  between  the  MGB  and  GRU.  The  identity  of 
the  MGB  officer  within  military  ranks  was  usually  the  worst-kept  se¬ 
cret  in  the  Soviet  forces.  Some  MGB  officers  made  no  effort  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  identity.  The  MGB  officers  were  referred  to  as  “the  special 
section,”  “boy,"  or  “them,”  as  in  “He  works  for  them."  A  GRU  officer 
who  served  in  Korea  recaUed,  “Even  in  the  Chief  Military  Advisor’s 
Staff  we  had  ‘boys.’  That’s  how  we  called  the  KGB  men.”® 

The  Soviet  presence  in  Korea  was  facilitated  by  the  close  political- 
military  relations  between  Moscow  and  Bejing  in  the  1950s.  Sino- 
Soviet  political-military  cooperation  was  at  a  historically  high  level 
during  the  years  of  the  Korean  conflict.  The  Chinese-Soviet  Mutual 
Aid  Treaty  was  signed  on  February  14,  1950.  One  of  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  advisers  to  the  Chinese  Communist  Party’s  Central  Committee 
was  I.  V.  Kovalev,  a  Russian.^  A  substantial  amount  of  direct  evi¬ 
dence  from  repatriated  U.S.  POWs  and  Army  G2  illuminates  Sino- 
Soviet  cooperation  in  interrogations  of  American  POWs  in  PRC  terri¬ 
tory.  U.S.  Army  G2  noted  that  "all  Russians  serving  with  Chinese 
Communist  Forces  are  given  Chinese  character  names  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  identification  in  kanji."®  By  July  1954  there  were  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  Soviet  and  Soviet-satellite  soldiers  on  Chinese  terri- 


®Bushuyev  interview. 

®Paul  M.  Cole,  interview  with  Coi.  Georgii  Plotnikov,  December  23, 1991,  Moscow. 

^M.  Morozov,  “Tainyi  sovetnik  dvukh  vozhdei,"  Komsomolskaia  Pravda,  Elecember  10, 
1991,  p.  3. 

®G2  Periodic  Report,  April  13, 1951. 
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tory.  “The  majority  of  these  people,”  according  to  Army  G2,  were 
“AA  troops.  The  remainder  are  advisors  and  medical  technicians.”^ 

As  will  be  shown,  however,  Soviet  forces  did  not  always  have  ade¬ 
quate  access  to  prisoners,  hardware,  and  information  acquired  by 
the  Chinese  or  Nordi  Koreans.  The  Soviets  compensated  by  organiz¬ 
ing  direct  collection  efforts. 

Soviet  Interrogation  of  American  POWs 

Neither  the  Soviet  nor  the  Russian  government  has  admitted  that 
Soviet  forces  had  systematic,  direct  contact  with  American  POWs 
during  the  Korean  War.  General  Dmitrii  Volkogonov,  Chairman  of 
the  Russian  side  of  the  U.S.-Russian  Joint  Commission  on 
POW/MIAs,  has  stated  that  Soviet  forces  in  Korea  had  no  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  American  POWs.  This  assertion  has  been  refuted  by  pri¬ 
mary  source  data  that  has  been  accepted  as  conclusive  by  a  variety  of 
U.S.  researchers  and  officials.  The  Senate  Select  Committee  noted  in 
January  1993, 

There  is  strong  evidence,  both  from  archived  U.S.  intelligence  re¬ 
ports  and  from  recent  interviews  in  Russia,  that  Soviet  military  and 
intelligence  officials  were  involved  in  the  interrogation  of  American 
POWs  during  the  Korean  Conffict,  notwithstanding  recent  official 
statements  from  the  Russian  side  that  this  did  not  happen.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  Committee  has  reviewed  information  and  heard  testi¬ 
mony  vdiich  we  believe  constitutes  strong  evidence  that  some  un¬ 
accounted  for  American  POWs  from  the  Korean  Conflict  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  the  early  1950s.^ 

There  is  no  doubt  and  there  is  ample  direct  eyewitness  testimony  to 
support  the  conclusion  that  Soviet  intelligence  organs  exploited  IJ.S. 
servicemen  in  Korea,  in  China  and  on  USSR  territory. 


^Quarterly  Historical  Report  1  July  1954-30  September  1954,  Intelligence  Section 
(Secret),  p.  10.  RG407,  Army  Adjutant  General  Command  Reports,  1949-1954  (8th 
Army  ^SAK),  Quarterly  Historical  Reports. 

^U.S.  Senate,  Select  Committee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs,  Report  103-1,  POW/MIAs 
(Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1993),  p.  36. 
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Evidence  obtained  from  Soviet-era  archives  demonstrates  without  a 
doubt  that  information  concerning  American  POWs  was  of  the  great¬ 
est  interest  to  Soviet  authorities.  A  message  to  the  Politburo  dated 
December  16,  1951,  for  example,  demonstrates  that  Stalin  was  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  disposition  of  Major  General  William  Dean,  the  highest- 
ranking  American  to  be  captured  during  the  war.^ 

Soviet  reporting  horn  Korea  confirms  that  Soviet  forces  were  in  direct 
contact  with  American  POWs.  The  information  collected  by  Soviet 
forces  fi-om  American  POW/MlAs  was  treated  with  great  urgency.  It 
was  also  reported  to  the  highest  levels  of  the  Soviet  government.  A 
message  from  the  Soviet  chief  of  staff  Stemenko  to  the  Politburo 
dated  December  30,  1950,  details  the  interrogation  of  the  American 
F-86  pilot  Captain  Laurence  Bach  (0016589A)  who  had  been  shot 
down  by  Soviet  MiGs  on  December  22.  The  message,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  Captain  Bach  had  been  interrogated  by  a  Soviet  officer 
named  Mironov,  was  circulated  to  the  entire  Politburo,  including 
Stalin.® 

Contrary  to  the  official  position,  Soviet  sources  have  admitted  to 
having  routine  direct  contact  for  various  purposes,  including  interro¬ 
gations.  General  Lobov  stated  on  December  19, 1991,  that  he  never 
had  any  direct  contact  with  American  POWs  in  Korea,  but  later  in  the 
same  interview  refened  to  discussions  he  had  with  American 
POWs.i®  Lobov,  who  agciin  contradicted  himself  in  another  inter¬ 
view,  told  a  British  journalist,  “Whenever  [Lobov]  met  any  captured 
American  airmen,  he  made  a  point  of  asking  them  if  they  had  been 
told  the  Soviet  Air  Force  was  in  the  war.”” 

U.S.  authorities  were  aware  of  the  Soviet  role  in  the  interrogation  of 
American  prisoners.  The  Soviet  military  maintained  liaison  officers 


^Decoded  Telegram  Number  508876  (Top  Secret),  from  Razuvaev  to  Stemenko,  copies 
to  Stalin,  Molotov,  Malenkov,  Beria,  Mikoyan,  Kaganovich,  Bulgarin,  Khrushchev, 
Vasilevski,  Sokolovski,  and  Schtemenko. 

^Decoded  Telegram  Number  601212  (Top  Secret),  from  Schtemenko,  copies  to  Stalin, 
Molotov,  Malenkov,  Beria,  Mikoyan,  Kaganovich,  Bulgarin,  Khrushchev,  Vasilevski, 
and  Sokolovski. 

^®Paul  M.  Cole,  interview  with  Lt.  General  Georgii  Ageyevich  Lobov,  December  19, 
1991,  Moscow. 

*  ^Jon  Halliday,  “Secret  War  of  the  Top  Guns,”  Observer  (London),  July  5, 1992. 
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in  North  Korea  uliose  mission  was  to  participate  in  the  interrogation 
of  U.S.  POWs. 

Interrogators  of  three  nationalities,  Chinese,  North  Korean,  and 

Caucasian  (presumably  Russian)  questioned  USAF  persotmel  dur¬ 
ing  the  Korean  conflict 

Reports  by  repatriated  USAF  POWs  of  Caucasian  (possibly  Soviet) 
interrogators  were  relatively  few  and  there  were  none  at  all  by  the 
end  of  1952.  Caucasians  generally  were  reported  to  be  at  intermedi¬ 
ary  interrogation  sites  such  as  command  posts,  artillery,  and  anti¬ 
aircraft  battalions,  where  the  prisoner  was  held  temporarily.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  U.S.  Air  Force  analysts,  Soviet  officers  who  were  there  as 
military  advisers  to  the  North  Koreans  performed  a  few  interroga¬ 
tions  out  of  curiosity  or  perhaps  expediency.*^  These  contacts  were 
more  systematic  than  previously  thought. 

The  fact  that  a  Caucasian  appears  in  an  interrogation  does  not  make 
him  a  Russian  or  Soviet  intelligence  officer.  Caucasians  ftom  the 
military  organizations  of  East  European  countries  mi|^t  have  been 
in  direct  contact  with  American  POWs.  The  armed  forces  of  the  GDR, 
for  example,  were  involved  in  Korean  War  combat,  though  the  extent 
to  which  this  occurred  remains  to  be  determined.  The  presence  of 
Caucasians  who  were  Soviet  military  and  intelligence  officers,  how¬ 
ever,  is  beyond  dispute. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War,  there  was  apparently  a  shortage 
of  Soviet  intelligence  officers  (KGB  and  GRU)  other  than  (Caucasians 
trained  in  the  English  language.  As  the  war  progressed,  a  more  clan¬ 
destine  Soviet  presence  was  established  as  racially  compatible  Soviet 
officers  mingled  in  North  Korea  with  similar-looking  Chinese  and 
Korean  interrogators.  This  is  one  explanation  why  repatriated 
American  POWs  reported  that  contact  with  Caucasian  interrogators 
occurred  only  sporadically  after  approximately  mid- 1951.  The  Sovi¬ 
ets  continued  to  have  systematic,  direct  contact  with  American 
POWs  but  it  was  impossible  for  American  POWs  to  detect  the  true 


^^Anatysfs  of  the  Korean  War  Prisoner  of  War  Experience,  HQ  USAF  SEAsia  PW  Analysis 
Program  Report  AlO-2,  March  1974,  Appendix  One,  p.  25. 

^^Anafysbrtf  the  Korean  War  Prisoner  ofWar  Experience,  Appendix  One,  p.  26. 
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nationality  of  these  individuals  because  of  the  deception.  Chinese- 
and  Korean-looldng  individuals  who  interrogated  Arnericans  during 
the  last  year  of  the  war  may  not  have  necessarily  been  nationals  of 
China  or  Korea.  Another  possible  explanation  for  why  there  are  no 
reports  by  repatriated  POWs  that  they  had  been  interrogated  by 
Soviets  on  Soviet  territory  is  that  no  one  who  was  inter\iewed  in  this 
way  returned  to  tell  about  it. 

Descriptions  of  contact  with  Caucasians  suspected  of  being  Russian/ 
Soviet  officers  are  characteristic  of  the  appearance  of  other  Cau¬ 
casians  who  participated  in  the  interrogation  of  American  POWs 
during  the  Korean  War.  Repatriated  POW  Earl  N.  Colbey,  though  he 
does  not  recall  being  interrogated  by  a  Russian,  noted  that  in  late 
1950  “1  remember  seeing  quite  a  few  Russians  in  Pyongyang  when  we 
first  got  there  [September].  Some  were  military  and  some  were 
civilians.  We  could  teU  they  were  Russians  by  their  uniform.”*^ 

The  presence  of  Russians  and  those  suspected  of  being  Russians  in 
Korean  territory  was  confirmed  when  "in  a  few  scattered  instances 
returnees  claimed  to  have  been  interrogated  by  persons  whom  they 
thought  to  be  Russians.”*®  Returning  POWs  were  asked  by  U.S. 
intelligence  debriefers  to  recall  contact  with  Russians  and  to  describe 
their  physical  appearance.  One  POW  recalled  being  asked  if  he  could 
speak  Russian  or  Polish  by  a  Caucasian,  5'  9',  165-170  pounds,  erect 
posture,  35  years  old,  dirty  blond  hair,  long  thin  face  with  prominent 
nose,  pale  complexion  with  blue  or  green  eyes.  The  POW  reported 
seeing  this  alleged  Russian  twice,  once  at  Pyongyang  and  Chungang 
and  another  time  at  Chungang-Jin  where  the  individual  was  wearing 
civilian  clothes.  A  Russian  struck  the  POW  with  his  sidearm  during 
the  course  of  the  interrogation.*®  In  another  incident,  a  Caucasian 
identified  by  Chinese  guards  as  a  Russian  struck  an  American  pris¬ 
oner  with  a  .45  calibre  sidearm  during  an  interrogation  that  took 
place  on  November  5,  1950,  approximately  one-half  mile  from  the 
city  ofUnson. 


*^Letter  from  Earl  N.  Colbey  to  Paul  M.  Cole,  March  6, 1993. 

*®“Enemy  Procedure  for  Interrogation,”  C-5. 

*®RG319  (Army  Staff),  AC  of  S,  G1  (Personnel),  Decimal  File  1954,  383.6,  February- 
April,  Box  1693,  Martin  Watson  statement. 
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The  man  who  hit  me  was  not  a  Chinese.  He  was  of  the  white  race, 
wore  a  different  uniform  and  talked  in  a  language  that  sounded  to 
me  like  Russian.  His  uniform  was  Russian  and  the  Chinese  guards 
told  us  he  was  a  Russian.^^ 

Another  repatriated  POW  reported  seeing  someone  claiming  to  be  a 
Chinese  citizen  who  spoke  Russian  and  Chinese  fluently.  The  POW 
thought  he  was  a  Russian.^^  The  reports  of  a  Caucasian  dressed  in  a 
Russian  uniform  carr/ing  a  Colt  .45  may  indicate  the  unit  affiliation 
of  Soviet  officers.  Soviet  practice  suggests  that  military  personnel  in 
Korea  would  not  have  been  able  to  routinely  carry  a  foreign  sidearm. 
A  KGB  officer,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  had  the  flexibility  to  do 
this,  particularly  during  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

Contacts  between  Russians  and  American  servicemen  were  reported 
in  the  open  press  as  early  as  1950.  U.S.  Army  personnel  who  re¬ 
turned  to  friendly  lines  after  being  captured  in  1950  reported  they 
were  “questioned  at  three  places  by  Russian  officers  in  North  Korean 
uniforms.”*^ 


The  Lieutenant  said  he  had  been  questioned  by  Russian  officers  at 
Andong,  and  thereafter  at  corps  headquarters  near  Kongju  and  at 
this  sector’s  front  headquarters  at  Chochiwon.  He  said  their  ques¬ 
tions  were  wholly  political. 

The  lieutenant  added  that  the  primary  questions  asked  by  the  North 
Koreans  were  "right  out  of  101-5  and  101-10  [Army  table:>  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  equipment].”  This  information  suggests  that  in  the  early 
months  of  the  war,  American  POWs  were  routinely  transferred  into 
Chinese  territory  at  Andong  where  they  could  be  questioned  by  So¬ 
viet  officers.  One  returning  POW  stated  that  a  Chinese  guard  was 
overheard  to  say  in  Andong  that  the  Russians  had  a  section  in  the  city 


^^RG153  Entry  183  Army  lAG  War  Crimes  Division,  Operation  Big  Switch  Interroga¬ 
tions,  1953-1954,  A-C  Box  1,  “B”  Folder  1,  Lloyd  Brandon  affidavit. 

*®RG319  (Army  Staff),  AC  of  S,  GI  (Personnel),  Decimal  File  1954,  383.6,  February- 
April,  Box  1693,  John  J.  Sutherland  statement. 

^®Charles  Grutzner,  “Russian  Queried  U.S.  War  Captives,"  New  York  Times,  September 
28, 1950. 

^^'Intelligence  Considerations,"  Annex  C  (Secret),  “Enemy  Procedure  for  Interroga¬ 
tion,"  RG338  (Seaet). 
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to  themselves.21  Russian  contact  with  American  POWs  was  not 
limited  to  Chinese  territory,  as  many  report  from  repatriated  POWs 
demonstrate. 

An  American  infantryman  captured  near  Masan  on  September  5, 
1950,  was  liberated  by  the  U.S.  25th  Division  on  September  28th. 
During  his  post-capture  interview  conducted  the  following  month  in 
Japan,  Pfc  Kenneth  W.  Phillips  recalled  that  during  captivity  a  man  he 
suspected  of  being  a  Russian  had  direct  contact  with  a  number  of 
American  POWs. 

(Phillips):  About  thirty  miles  from  the  front  lines  we  pulled  out  one 
night  and  some  big  shot  that  had  on  a  uniform  that  looked  like  a 
Russian  kept  [Lt.  Higgins]  behind  and  said  we  were  supposed  to  be 
in  Seoul  in  three  days  and  he  was  supposed  to  meet  us. 

Question:  Who  was  this  man  that  looked  like  a  Russian? 

A:  Yes,  sir. 

Q:  You  say  he  had  on  a  different  uniform? 

A:  Yes,  sir.  High  top  boots,  brown  pants,  brown  shirt,  brown  coat. 

He  didn’t  have  nothing  up  here.  He  talked  good  English. 

Q:  Was  he  a  white  man? 

A:  He  was  white. 

Q:  He  was  with  the  North  Korean  forces? 

A:  Yes,  sir. 

Q:  Do  you  know  what  his  name  was? 

A:  No,  sir.  We  was  trying  to  get  out  of  that  town  because  that  was 
being  bombed  and  they  kept  Lt.  Higgins. 

Q:  He  wasn’t  allowed  to  go  forward  with  you? 


^^RG319  (Army  StafO,  AC  of  S,  G1  (Personnel),  Decimal  File  1954,  383.6,  February- 
April,  Box  1693,  Shelton  Foss  statement. 
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A:  They  said  in  three  days  he  would  catch  up  with  us. 

Q;  This  same  man  you  believe  to  be  Russian? 

A:  Yes,  sir.  This  captain,  we  had  another  one,  and  he  said  he  was 
going  to  take  him  on  to  Seoul.  When  they  liberated  us  they  said 
they  shot  them  both. 

Q:  You  understand  that  Lt.  Higgins  and  also  the  captain  was  shot,  is 
that  it? 

A:  Both  of  them. 

Q:  What  about  this  Russian? 

A:  He  shot  this  lieutenant. 

Q:  The  Russian  shot  the  lieutenant;  this  is  what  you  heard?  It  was 
the  Russian  that  killed  Lt.  Hi^ins? 

A:  Yes,  sir. 

Q:  How  taU  was  he?  Describe  him. 

A:  About  6';  just  slim,  did  not  wear  glasses,  had  no  scars  on  his  face, 
no  moles,  just  plain  white  looking,  brown  eyes.  He  didn’t  take  his 
hat  off  so  that  we  could  see  his  hair.  He  had  a  little  red  button  on 
his  cap  that  had  a  red  st2u:. 

Q:  Like  our  overseas  cap? 

A;  No,  sir.  A  brown  cap.  Up  here  was  a  little  red  button  that  had  a 
red  star  in  it. 

Q:  Did  you  see  anything  denoting  rank,  like  chevrons,  like  bars,  or 
the  like  or  some  of  these  gadgets  you  see  British  officers  wearing? 

A:  No,  sir.  He  didn’t  have  a  thing  on. 

Q:  Breeches  were  brown? 

A:  Yes,  sir,  brown.  Coat  brown.  Everything  was  brown. 

Q:  He  had  on  a  coat? 
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A:  He  had  on  a  coat. 

Q:  Like  our  Ike  jacket? 

A:  No,  sir.  You  know  how  these  old  jackets  were? 

Q;  The  blouse? 

A:  Yes,  sir.  ]ust  like  them.  He  had  on  a  belt  and  a  shoulder  strap 
and  a  .45. 

Q:  You  mean  like  the  Sam  Brown  belts,  that  goes  through  the 
shoulder? 

A;  Yes,  sir. 

Q:  From  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right? 

A:  They  wear  them  from  right  to  left.  And  he  had  on  a  .45.  He  made 
us  write  letters  about  getting  the  UN  out  of  here. 

(....1 

Q:  You  say  this  Russian  spoke  good  English? 

A:  He  spoke  good  English  and  good  Korean. 

Q;  He  had  a  North  Korean  behavior  about  him  like  a  big  shot? 

A:  Yes,  sir.  When  he  came  in  they  went  out. 

Q:  The  North  Koreans  would  always  leave? 

A;  When  he  come  in. 

Q:  Was  this  a  room? 

A:  Just  a  big  bam. 

Q:  And  all  backed  out  when  he  came  in? 

A:  That  is  right.  [ - j 
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Q:  Did  you  see  any  more  Russians  or  anyone  else  that  appeared  to 
be  Russian? 

A:  Just  that  one. 

Q:  This  particular  individual,  you  say  this  man's  dress  and  his  uni¬ 
form  was  entirely  different  from  the  others? 

A:  He  was  different  from  ail  of  them. 

Q:  Did  you  notice  whether  anyone  saluted  him  or  not? 

A;  Yes,  sir,  he  was  always  saluted  first.^ 

This  is  one  of  the  more  lengthy  descriptions  of  a  Soviet/ Russian  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  U.S.  archives  during  the  research  for  this  study. 

Soviet  contact  was  not  reserved  for  UNC  mUitary  personnel,  as  the 
recruitment  of  George  Blake  demonstrates,  or  restricted  to  American 
POWs.  A  Royal  Australian  Air  Force  Meteor  pilot,  Donald  W.  Pink- 
stone,  was  shot  down  on  June  15,  1953,  near  the  village  of  Codong- 
Ni.  Pinkstone  concluded  that  during  his  time  as  a  POW  he  had  been 
in  contact  with  Russian /Soviets  or  with  those  suspected  of  being 
such. 

The  only  known  contact  (albeit  indirect)  that  I  had,  with  whom  I 
believe  to  be  a  Russian/Soviet  person,  was  during  one  of  the  many 
interrogation  sessions  by  Chinese  interpreters  at  the  centre  where  I 
was  being  held.  There  were  three  Chinese,  one  North  Korean  officer 
and  one  Caucasian  present  during  this  particular  occasion. 

I  believe  the  last  mentioned  to  be  either  a  Soviet  Army  or  Air  Force 
officer  for  the  following  reasons; 

(i)  He  was  Caucasian. 

(ii)  His  military  bearing. 


^Interview  of  Pfc  Kenneth  W.  Phillips,  Honshu,  Japan,  October  1950. 
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(iii)  Subsequent  discussion  with  an  American  ROW  who  I 
believe  was  held  at  the  same  centre  and  stated  that  he 
had  been  interrogated  by  a  Soviet  Air  Force  officer.^ 

(iv)  The  proximity  of  the  interrogation  centre  to  an  Air  Force 
MiG-15  Base.  (I  believe  it  was  near  Antung.) 

This  particular  person  did  not  speak  directly  to  me  or  speak  in 
Engli^  any  any  time  during  the  intenogation.  He  was  not  in  uni- 
form.2^ 

Retired  Colonel  Gavril  Korotkov,  who  was  stationed  in  Khabarovsk 
from  1950-1954,  reported  directly  to  the  Commander  of  the  Soviet 
Far  East  Military  District  concerning  his  contact  with  American 
POWs.  Korotkov’s  group  was  not  subordinated  to  the  64th  Air  Corps, 
though  Korotkov  maintained  constant  contact  with  his  colleagues  in 
that  corps.  Korotkov  told  Task  Force  Russia  interviewers  that  “Soviet 
military  specialists  had  been  given  approval  to  interrogate  American 
servicemen  in  Korea  and  that  some  of  the  senior,  more  experienced 
Americans  as  well  as  those  with  specific  specialties  were  selected  for 
transfer  to  the  USSR  for  further  interrogation.’’^  Korotkov  told  TFR 
that  hundreds  of  Americans  were  sent  to  Khabarovosk  via  Posyet.^® 
Interrogation  reports  were  forwarded  to  the  Far  East  Military  District 
Headquarters,  the  7th  Directorate  of  the  Main  Political  Directorate, 
and  the  GRU. 

In  subsequent  interviews,  Korotkov  modified  his  original  statement 
to  the  effect  that  no  Americans  were  transferred  to  the  territory  of  the 
USSR.^^  Korotkov  said  that  the  interrogation  facility  was  located 
along  the  "undemarcated"  Soviet-North  Korean  border,  thus  it  was 
more  appropriate  to  refer  to  the  location  of  the  interrogations  as  the 


^^This  individual  was  lohn  Giraudo. 

^^Letter  from  Donald  Pinkstone  to  Paul  M.  Cole,  September  25, 1992. 

^POW/MIAs,  p.  433. 

^®As  of  luly  1993,  no  information  from  repatriated  American  POWs  su^ests  that 
anyone  who  had  bmn  transferred  to  Khabarovosk  via  Posyet  lived  to  tell  about  it. 

^^Though  Korotkov  told  RAND  researchers  that  he  had  not  been  pressured  into 
changing  his  story,  Task  Force  Russia  researchers  concluded  that  intense  pressure  was 
focused  on  Korotkov  to  alter  his  story  to  conform  to  the  official  line. 
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“Far  East. "28  nq  repatriates  reported  being  interrogated  by  Russians 
outside  of  China  or  North  Korea.  Thus,  Korotkov  raised  the  question 
of  what  happened  to  the  Americans  who  were  interrogated  in  USSR 
territory  in  the  "Far  East.”  The  GRU,  according  to  an  initiated  source, 
produced  a  report  summarizing  the  experience  with  American  POWs 
in  Korea  that  was  used  as  a  manual  for  similar  contact  in  Vietnam. 

The  Organization  of  the  Intern^tions 

When  American  POWs,  particularly  Air  Force  personnel,  were  inter¬ 
rogated  by  Soviet  forces  in  permanent  POW  camps  in  Korea  or  at 
Andong,  China,  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  summary  of  the  information 
collected  to  be  prepared  in  writing.  In  the  cases  vriiere  Chinese  or 
North  Koreans  conducted  the  interrogations,  a  copy  of  the  material 
was  given  to  Soviet  translators  who  would  prepare  a  copy  in  Russian 
that  would  routinely  be  forwarded  to  Corps  Headquarters  as  well  as 
the  General  Staff  Headquarters  in  Moscow.  The  Soviet  forces 
referred  to  the  written  summaries  as  interrogation  protocols. 

Viktor  Bushuyev  recalled  his  experience  during  the  time  he  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Andong: 

It’s  true  that  the  presence  of  the  64th  Corps  was  a  secret.  It  did  not 
appear  in  the  Soviet  press.  It  was  a  concealed  fact.  But  it  was  not 
possible  to  hide  three  divisions,  a  regiment,  500-600  flights  per  day 
plus  a  lot  of  planes  shot  down.  You  couldn’t  hide  this  in  Korea. 

We  had  contacts  with  the  American  POWs,  mainly  the  pilots.  We 
weren’t  interested  in  anybody  else.  I  was  responsible  for  organizing 
the  interrogations  and  for  processing  all  of  the  information  received 
during  the  interrogations. 

All  American  pilots,  with  no  exception,  would  be  interrogated  in  the 
town  of  Sinuiju.  It  was  the  very  northernmost  point  in  Korea,  near 
the  Yalu  river  across  horn  Andong  where  we  were  stationed.  There 
was  a  special  building  there — the  interrogation  point.  Americans 
would  be  brought  there.  We  could  see  it  from  Andong.  We  would 


2^Paul  M.  Cote,  interview  with  Gavrfl  Korotkov,  February  10, 1993,  Moscow. 


go  there  about  twice  a  week  to  interrogate  the  prisoners.  Some¬ 
times  there  were  just  a  few  of  them  so  we  didn’t  need  to  go. 

How  were  the  interrogations  organized?  All  arrangements,  the 
structure  of  the  interrogation,  its  content  etc,  were  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  We  prepared  questions  in  advance.  Then 
we  gave  the  questions  to  the  Chinese.  They  asked  the  questions 
while  interrogating  the  American  POWs.  When  I  was  tiiere  I  believe 
all  American  POWs  were  conq>letely  in  Chinese  hands  on  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  North  Korea. 

I  was  responsible  for  the  intem^tions  of  the  POWs,  but  neither  I 
nor  the  translators  ever  saw  any  of  them  with  our  own  eyes.  Con¬ 
tact  on  our  level  was  completely  prohibited.  We  would  sit  behind 
the  waU,  a  thin  wooden  waU,  and  the  translators  would  sit  witii  us. 
We  were  prohibited  absolutely  from  seeing  the  Americans. 

We  would  enter  the  building  from  a  different  side  before  the  POWs 
were  brought  there.  We  would  go  to  our  room  and  would  sit  there 
very  quiedy.  Only  then  would  they  bring  in  the  POWs.  We  had  no 
visual  contact  We  would  sit  behind  the  wall,  a  thin  wooden  wall, 
and  the  translators  would  sit  with  us.  We  heard  everything.  The  in¬ 
terrogations  were  in  En|^sh,  of  course. 

We  were  prohibited  absolutely  from  seeing  the  Americans.  Then  a 
new  tran^tor  appeared,  his  name  was  Kolya  Monkuyev.  He  was  a 
Buryat  Mongol.  He  looked  Chinese.  This  Kolya  Monkuyev  would 
go  to  that  room  and  participate  in  the  interrogations  directly. 

The  interrogations  were  conducted  in  En^h.  We  received  hand¬ 
written  materials  in  En^h,  written  by  the  Chinese.  They  were  on 
Iriank  pieces  of  paper.  After  capture  each  POW  tilled  in  a  form.  This 
form  would  come  to  us  and  we  would  pick  people  who  were  of  in- 
I  terest  to  us.  I  have  never  held  such  a  form  in  my  hands.  We  would 

f  just  get  excerpts  from  tiiem.  Our  translators  then  translated  aU  of 

I  the  material. 

t  Every  week  we  would  write  an  overview.  It  would  go  to  Moscow,  I 

I  knew  that.  I  only  wrote  the  report.  I  suppose  they  were  sent  to  the 

I  General  Staff.  But  if  [the  origiiial  English  transcripts]  were  enclosed 

ior  not  I  didn’t  know.  Maybe  they  were.  Who  would  keep  them  in 
Korea? 


I 
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The  interrogations  were  easy.  The  only  case  was  that  of  Neimann 
who  refused  to  answer  any  questions.  He  was  wounded  and  tiiat 
was  the  formal  reason  why  he  refused.  He  was  in  some  hospital.  He 
said  it  was  a  violation  of  some  international  laws.  Of  course  they 
wanted  to  interrogate  him,  but  then  1  never  saw  any  materials  of  his 
interrogations. 

Every  week  I  would  write  a  report  after  reviewing  all  the  material. 

The  Main  Intelligence  Directorate  in  Moscow  would  give  us  ques¬ 
tionnaires:  ask  this,  ask  that,  whatever  we  thought  was  interesting. 

1  don’t  want  to  offend  the  American  pilots,  mainly  we  would  deal 
with  die  pilots,  but  they  were  of  no  vidue.  They  didn’t  know  any¬ 
thing.  They  were  average  pilots  and  good  athletes. 

I  was  there  for  more  than  one  year,  the  most  tense  period.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  the  POWs  went  throu^  my  hands,  not  in  person  but  their 
files  and  interrogation  materials.  Several  hundred  of  them.  But, 
again  I  want  to  say  tf^  none  of  them  was  of  any  serious  value  to  us. 

We  knew  twice  as  much  as  they  could  tell  us. 

Practically  all  of  the  American  POWs  belonged  to  the  Chinese.  The 
war  was  conducted  not  by  the  Koreans  but  by  the  Chinese  and  Sovi¬ 
ets.  The  Koreans  were  under  pressure  and  had  no  rights.  They 
would  just  load  and  unload  stuff,  build  roads,  that  sort  of  thing. 

There  was  no  need  to  brii^  Americans  to  Russia.  Military  person¬ 
nel,  location  of  bases  and  all  that  were  already  known.  We  had  no 
questions  of  this  sort  We  had  the  planes  as  well,  all  their  parts,  so  it 
^dn’t  make  any  sense  [to  take  pilots  to  Russia).  If  someone  asked 
for  political  asylum  we  would  have,  but  1  haven’t  heard  of  any  such 
cases.  As  far  as  I  know  our  counterintell^ence  people  didn’t  ex¬ 
press  any  particular  interest  in  the  pilots.  We  would  have  known 
this. 

Of  course,  such  an  operation  could  have  taken  place  without  the 
knoiiriedge  of  the  64th  Air  Corps.  We  were  the  military  structure  but 
1  have  no  doubt  that  other  contacts  existed,  not  just  those  through 
our  General  Staff.^ 

Intelligence  officers  also  discussed  the  value  of  transporting  Ameri¬ 
can  POWs  to  the  USSR. 


^ushuyev  interview. 


! 
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Bushuyev  recalled  that  the  chief  of  intelligence.  Col.  Tashchan, 
thou^t  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  interrogate  Col.  John  K.  Arnold, 
who  was  shot  down  on  January  12, 1953.  Bushuyev  said: 

Arnold  was  an  interesting  figure.  We  thou^t  it  would  be  nice  to  get 
him  to  Moscow.  That's  all  I  know.  I  just  remember  those  conversa¬ 
tions  about  Arnold  being  a  star.  They  checked  him  from  here 
[Moscow]  and  found  out  that,  yes,  Arnold  was  a  world  star  of  the 
first  category.  He  was  known  as  a  writer,  journalist. 

At  first  Arnold  refused  to  speak.  Then  the  Chinese  conducted  this 
thing  with  him.  1  didn't  know  then  that  it  existed.  The  Chinese 
asked  us  to  wait,  let  us  work  with  him,  he'd  speak  in  three  days. 
Three  days  later  Arnold  said  he  wouldn't  answer  our  questions  but 
he  asked  for  a  piece  of  paper.  He  said  he'd  write  things  down.  And 
he  wrote  18  pages  with  Ms  small  handwriting  in  one  nig^t  Our 
guys  translated  all  of  that. 

Bushuyev’s  memory  of  events  was  supported  by  two  Soviet  officers, 
one  a  language  specialist  the  other  a  military  adviser,  who  were  sta¬ 
tioned  in  North  Korea  during  the  war. 

In  1951,  Colonel  Alexander  Semenovich  Orlov  was  a  student  at  the 
Military  Institute  for  Foreign  Languages.  His  focus  was  on  the 
A^an  language  and  English.  From  the  spring  of  1951  onward,  Orlov 
was  assigned  to  the  64th  Air  Defense  Corps,  which  was  headquar¬ 
tered  at  Mukden  south  of  Harbin,^  in  the  PRC.  Orlov  was  stationed 
near  Andong,  just  across  the  Yalu  River  from  Sinuiju.  The  64th  Corps 


^"[Rleferences  to  the  ‘Chinese  Communist  Air  Force’  were  euphemistic,  for  Far  East 
Air  Force  (FEAF)  intelligence  had  well-substantiated  evidence  Mat  powers  other  than 
China  had  begun  to  crew  many  of  the  MIG-15  fighters  and  probably  to  direct  the  Red 
side  of  the  air  war  in  Korea.  In  Mukden  a  ‘Supreme  Joint  Headquarters’  of  Chinese 
and  North  Korean  forces  apparently  served  policy-making  and  administrative 
functions  for  the  Conununist  air  forces,  but  an  ‘Allied  Joint  Headquarters’  at  Antung 
exercised  day-by-day  control  of  Red  air  activities  over  North  Korea.  The  Antui^  center 
appeared  to  be  managed  by  Chinese  Qimmunist  officers,  but  an  inteUigence  infor¬ 
mant  reported  that  it  was  actuaUy  run  by  Russian  advisers  who  were  present  in  the 
control  room  at  all  times.  A  part  of  the  MiG’s  were  also  flown  by  Soviet  or  Soviet- 
satellite  pilots.  Such  was  reported  by  covert  intelligence,  and  on  occasion  Sabre  pilots 
saw  blond  Caucasians  parachute  from  stricken  MiG’s.  A  Polish  air  force  pilot  who  de- 

,  fected  in  Europe  stated  that  many  Russian  flight  instructors  in  his  country  had  previ¬ 

ously  fou^t  in  Korea.”  Robert  F.  Futrell,  The  United  Stales  Air  Force  in  Korea  1950- 
1 953  (New  York:  Duell,  Sloan,  and  Pearce,  1961),  p.  370. 

i 
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was  divided  into  three  divisions.  One  was  for  rotation,  one  trained 
PRC  and  North  Korean  pilots,  and  die  third,  at  Andong,  guarded  a 
hydroelectric  plant  and  a  bridge.  Orlov’s  task  was  to  monitor  U.S. 
aircraft,  including  B-29s  and  F-86s.  He  would  see  them  on  radar  and 
alert  the  North  Korean  air  defenses. 

In  ^ril  1951,  Orlov  was  sent  to  the  headquarters  of  North  Korea’s 
forces  near  Pyongyang.  His  "technical-tactical’’  mission  was  to 
"interrogate  USAF  personnel  on  the  technology  and  tactical  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  6-29.”  According  to  Orlov,  Soviet  personnel  were  not 
permitted  to  see  U.S.  POWs  face-to-face.  "I  wnote  questions  in  En¬ 
glish  that  were  passed  to  the  Americans  by  North  Korean  intelligence 
and  military  personnel,”  said  Oilov.^'  llie  areas  to  be  investigated 
were  sent  down  to  Orlov  from  the  Soviet  Military  Command.  "Of 
particular  interest  were  the  design  of  the  survival  suits,  the  radar- 
directed  gun  on  the  F-86,  and  the  B-29  bomb  sight.  The  F-86,  the  lat¬ 
est  aircraft,  was  much  more  interesting  than  the  F-80.” 

Orlov  said  that  he  had  contact  with  American  POWs  “a  couple  of 
times”  even  though  such  contact  was  officially  forbidden.  Orlov  said 
he  met  with  a  "Lt.  Col.  Black”  in  a  North  Korean  POW  camp  in  June 
1951.  "Staff  Lt.  Colonel  Black  was  getting  some  flight  time  in  a  B-29 
when  it  was  shot  down,”  said  Oriov.  “1  set  up  an  interview  between 
Black  and  the  local  Pravda  correspondent.  The  interview  appeared 
in  the  siunmer  of  1951.”  In  the  Pravda  article,  "Lt.  Col.  V.  Black”  told 
the  correspondent  that  "on  May  6, 1951,  his  jet  was  knocked  down  by 
Korean  anti-aircraft  fire,  but  Black  parachuted  to  earth  and  was  put 
in  a  POW  camp.  ”^2  (Orlov’s  story  is  consistent  with  the  facts  known 
about  a  “Lt.  Col.  Black.”  The  Far  East  Air  Force’s  monthly  report  for 
May  1951  lists  one  B-29  lost  to  enemy  ground  fire.^^  Orlov  is 
apparently  referring  to  Lt.  Colonel  Vance  E.  Black  of  California  who 
was  reported  MIA  on  May  7, 1951  after  being  shot  down.^) 


^^Paul  M.  Cole,  interview  with  Col.  Aleksandr  Semenovich  Orlov,  December  18, 1991, 
Moscow. 

^A.  Tkachenko,  “Manners  of  Interventionists  in  Korea, ’  Pravda,  August  14, 1951,  p.  4. 

^FEAF  rqxirt  for  May  1951 ,  “Combat  Statistics.'  The  B-29  was  not  a  jet  as  the  Pravda 
article  infers. 

^Alarich  Zachede  reported  that  he  had  been  told  by  a  Chinese  interrogator  that  'Lt. 
Col.  Black  died  at  Pak’s  Palace.*  Statement  by  Lt.  Colonel  Alarich  Za^ede,  RG319 


I 
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Orlov  continued, 

We  sent  our  comments  and  assessments,  in  Russian,  to  staff  HQ  in 
Muk  Den.  I  think  the  information  was  subsequently  assessed  by 
aviation  experts  in  Moscow,  though  1  am  not  sure.  The  questions 
we  asked  covered  a  broad  range  of  topics.  The  answers  would  have 
been  of  interest  to  many  people.  More  specific  questions  came 
from  the  Soviet  military  adviser.  We  receiv^  feedback  from  Corps 
HQ  to  help  us  focus  our  questions.  We  wrote  these  questions  from 
Kim  II  Sung’s  command  post  It  was  like  a  cave,  a  small  igloo.  We 
lived  in  these  to  avoid  the  napalm.  The  Chinese  asked  questions  as 
well,  but  they  were  in  the  process  of  building  an  Air  Force.  Their  re¬ 
quirements  were  much  more  primitive  than  ours,  as  were  their 
methods. 

When  asked  how  the  U.S.  POWs  were  screened  to  receive  the  ques¬ 
tions  Orlov  wrote,  he  said,  “We  never  knew  who  did  this.  All  we  did 
was  write  the  questions.  We  got  back  signed  answers  and  sketches 
made  by  the  Americans.  They  were  signed  with  the  name,  function 
(pilot,  navigator,  etc.),  base,  and  perhaps  rank.  1  would  expect  these 
records  to  be  stored  in  Pyongyang,"  Orlov  said. 

As  stated  earlier,  after  mid- 1951,  fewer  reports  of  contact  with  Cau¬ 
casian  interrogators  were  made  by  repatriated  U.S.  POWs.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Mongolian  interrogator  referred  to  by  Bushuyev,  there 
were  other  Soviet  intelligence  officers  vriio  presented  themselves  as 
Korean  nationals.  Georgii  K.  Plotnikov,  a  Korean  language  specialist 
assigned  to  the  64th  Air  Corps,  was  in  North  Korea  for  one  month  in 
1952,  from  June  1953-May  1957,  and  June  1961-July  1963.  Plotnikov, 
vriio  described  his  job  as  “military  liaison”  between  the  USSR  and 
North  Korean  forces,  told  how  contact  between  Soviet  military  per¬ 
sonnel  and  American  POWs  was  forbidden.  He  said  that  each  Soviet 
officer  stationed  in  Korea  was  issued  instructions  from  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  CPSU.  These  instructions,  which  banned  contact 
with  all  foreigners,  had  to  be  read  and  signed.  Plotnikov  said  that  he 
had  no  access  to  American  POWs. 

Plotnikov  told  of  one  exception  he  knew  of  personally.  Plotnikov  said 
that  in  1953  he  met  an  American  POW,  against  standing  orders,  out 


(Army  Staff),  AC  of  S,  G1  (Personnel),  Decimal  file  1954,  383.6,  February-Apiil,  Box 
1693. 
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of  simple  curiosity.  Plotnikov  was  dressed,  as  usual,  in  a  North  Ko¬ 
rean  Army  uniform,  which  Soviet  personnel  routinely  wore  without 
insignia.  Before  he  met  the  American,  Plomikov  put  on  a  major’s  in¬ 
signia  and  adopted  the  name  iOm  Muk  Su,  vriiich  means  carpenter  in 
Korean  just  as  Plotnikov  does  in  Russian.  With  this  cover,  Plotnikov 
met  an  American  POW,  vriiom  he  described  as  a  30-year-old  infantry 
battalion  captain,  “perhaps  from  the  2nd  Division,”  face-to-face.  “1 
have  Asian  features,”  Plotnikov  said,  “and  1  spoke  Korean,  so  the 
American  did  not  suspect  that  1  was  Russian.  ”3^  The  meeting  took 
place  at  a  camp  located  approximately  20  kilometers  north  of  Pyong- 
yang.3^  According  to  Plotnikov,  the  meeting,  a  consequence  of  his 
own  initiative,  served  to  satisfy  personal  curiosity  and  nothing  more. 
He  said  he  did  not  report  his  contact  with  the  American  to  anyone. 

Interrogation  Protocols 

Five  POW  interrogation  protocols  and  fragments  of  six  others  from 
archival  sources  in  Russia  were  obtained  for  this  study.  Each  proto¬ 
col  appears  to  be  the  summary  of  one  or  more  interrogation  sessions 
with  a  single  U.S.  Air  Force  POW  vriio  was  interrogated  during  the 
Korean  War.  The  information  in  the  protocols  is  straightforward. 
There  are  no  lurid  details  of  torture  or  anything  of  the  sort.  In  some 
cases,  answers  to  questions  on  what  appears  to  be  a  form  are 
recorded  in  handwriting.  In  others,  the  information  is  more  free¬ 
wheeling,  including  sketches  of  combat  or  diagrams  of  mechanical 
devices. 

All  of  the  interrogation  protocols  obtained  thus  far  involve  USAF 
POWs.  U.S.  policy  on  the  issue  of  the  degree  to  which  U.S.  mUitary 


^Paul  M.  Cole,  interview  with  Col.  Geoigii  Afeinasyevic  Plotnikov,  December  7, 1991, 
Moscow. 

^®In  1953  there  were  at  least  two  POW  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  Pyongyang  ^ere 
U.S.  POWs  might  have  been  held.  These  camps,  both  locat^  on  the  main  North 
Korean  highway,  were  part  of  the  series  of  POW  camps  clustered  around  Pyongyang, 
collectively  known  as  Camp  11.  One  was  located  at  “YD  464255,  near  Mirim.”  It  con¬ 
tained  "15  UN  POWs,  100  CCF  personnel,  English  interpreters,  Russian  soldiers _ 

The  POWs,  all  US,  1  CCF  guard  for  each.  POWs  transfened  here  from  Pyongyang.” 
The  other  was  a  POW  camp  at  Huan-Dong  (YD  4333).  “5  July  1952,  approximately  300 
US  POWs  (100  of  them  USAF)  here.”  UN  Prisoners  ofWar—^kimps  and  Conditions  in 
Korea,  Manchuria,  and  China — Supplement  VI  (Support  Plans  Section,  January  20, 
1953)  (Secret  Security  Information),  p.  15. 
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personnel  could  discuss  substantive  issues  with  enemy  interrogators 
is  not  fully  understood,  thou^  there  are  some  insights.  In  March 
1951,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  submitted  to  the  joint 
Intelligence  Committee  a  memorandum  entitled,  Extention  of  Au¬ 
thority  to  Commanding  General,  Strategic  Air  Command,  to  Extend 
Scope  of  Information  Which  Captured  Personnel  May  Reveal  to  the 
Enemy.  The  memorandum  cites  J.C.S.  2053/1,  which  authorizes 
“unifi^  and  specified  commanders”  to  determine  what  could  be 
discussed  by  captured  U.S.  personnel.^^  The  memorandum  focuses 
on  permissable  conduct  in  a  hypothetical  conflict  rather  than  on 
conduct  for  Korean  War  POWs.  The  guidance  for  Strategic  Air 
Command  personnel,  however,  might  reflect  the  parameters  within 
which  US^  POWs  were  permitted  to  operate  in  Korean  POW 
camps.^  The  protocols  obtained  from  Russian  sources  can  be  used. 


^^*The  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  die  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  each  acting  as  executive  agent  for  the  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  may  autho¬ 
rize  unified  and  specified  commanders  in  accordance  with  policies  vdiich  have  been 
approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  permit  petsotmel  captured  by  the  enemy  to 
diKuss  items  of  military  information  which  have  been  determined  to  be  of  public 
knovidedge  or  already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.”  J.C.S.  2053/6,  March  19,  1951 
(Secret).  This  document  was  located  in  the  Suidand  Reference  Branch  of  the  National 
Archives  by  an  Army  Task  Force  Russia  researcher. 

^Instructions  for  SAC  Personnel  in  Event  of  Capture:  1.  Information  deemed  to  be 
public  knowledge  or  easily  obtainable  by  alien  powers  and,  in  consequence,  of  a 
nature  which  can  be  divulged  by  captured  crew  personnel; 

a.  Political,  economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

b.  Pre-military  history  of  the  individual. 

c.  Military  history  of  the  individual  excluding  advanced  military  schools  and  advanced 
electronics  training. 

d.  Location  of  Strategic  Air  Command  forward  bases  and  unit  identity. 

e.  General  performance  characteristics  of  SAC  bombardment  aircraft. 

f.  Radio  and  radar  information  pertaining  to  equipment  installed  on  the  aircraft  of 
which  the  individual  was  a  crew  member,  excepting  frequencies  available  or  employed 
and  excepting  any  data  pertaining  to  IFF. 

g.  General  armor  and  armament  characteristics. 

h.  Size,  weight  and  shape  of  the  basic  A-bomb,  method  of  loading,  and  number  car¬ 
ried  in  aircraft. 

2.  Information,  the  disclosure  of  which  to  enemy  captors  must  be  forbidden  under 
any  circumstances: 

a.  Military  forces  of  Allied  countries,  their  operations,  equipment  and  personnel. 
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therefom,  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  Soviet  officers  were  involved 
in  direct  interrogation  of  American  POWs,  the  type  of  information 
obtained,  and  the  extent  to  which  American  policy  on  disclosure  was 
successful. 

The  protocols  tell  a  great  deal  about  the  areas  of  Soviet  interest  as 
does  the  way  in  which  the  documents  were  distributed,  collected, 
and  stored  in  Soviet  archives.  The  protocols  obtained  for  this  study 
appear  to  be  from  two  separate  collections.  One  group  of  documents 
was  bound  with  string  through  two  holes  in  the  left  hand  margin. 
Others  show  as  many  as  four  holes  through  which  binding  string  is 
passed.  The  documents  are  paginated  in  two  different  ways.  The 
first  is  the  pagination  for  the  document.  The  second  is  the  pagina¬ 
tion  for  the  coUection  in  which  the  document  was  placed.  One  docu¬ 
ment,  for  example,  is  numbered  1-45  from  the  collection  101-148.  In 
the  lower  left  hand  comer  of  the  transmittal  letter  and  the  final  page, 
there  is  a  number  that  shows  the  document’s  registration  number 
representing  the  series  in  which  it  was  produced.  A  protocol  from 
January  29,  1952,  shows  series  number  314;  one  from  February  24, 
1952,  is  number  450;  and  another  from  February  24, 1952,  is  number 
451.  The  routing  list  shows  that  copies  went  to  the  Headquarters  of 
the  64th  Air  Corps  in  addition  to  the  General  Staff  in  Moscow.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  coversheet  for  an  interrogation  protocol,  signed  by 
General  Lobov,  is  shown  in  Figure  5.1. 


b.  Military  forces  of  the  U.S.  Army  or  Navy,  their  operations,  equipment,  and  person¬ 
nel. 

c.  Future  operations  and  plans. 

d.  Special  weapons — capabilities,  construction,  stockpiles,  or  tactical  use. 

e.  Tactical  employment  of  electronics  countermeasures. 

f.  Codes. 

g.  Radar  and  radio  frequencies. 

h.  Escape  and  evasion. 

i.  Critical  lines  of  supply. 

j.  Prisoner  of  war  instruction  other  than  name,  rank  and  serial  number. 
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Figure  5.1 — Interrogalittn  Protocol  Copy 
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The  fact  that  the  interrogations  show  a  series  number  of  451  suggests 
that  there  were  at  least  451  or  more  interrogations  in  this  collection 
(Bushuyev  referred  to  “hundreds”  of  interrogations).  During  the  en¬ 
tire  Korean  War,  1,303  USAF  were  declared  missing  in  all  categories. 
Of  these,  263  USAF  personnel  were  officially  listed  as  POWs.  There  is 
considerable  evidence  that  Soviet  officers  and  interrogators  had  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  USAF  personnel  who  were  not  subsequently  listed 
as  official  POWs.  If  there  are  451  or  more  interrogation  protocols 
that  deal  exclusively  with  American  Air  Force  POWs,  then  this  sug¬ 
gests  two  alternatives.  Either  more  interrogations  were  made  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  died  of  wounds  in  captivity  shortly  after  capture,  or 
individuals  who  were  interrogated  by  Soviet  officers  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  USSR  territory  to  mask  the  fact  that  direct  interrogations  by 
Soviet  officers  had  taken  place. 

One  interrogation  protocol  obtained  from  Soviet  sources  concerns 
an  American  RB-45  pilot.  Captain  Charles  E.  McDonough,  who  did 
not  return  alive  from  Korea.  McDonough  lived  long  enough  after 
capture  to  be  interrogated  by  Communist  Chinese  and  Soviet 
forces.39  A  fellow  prisoner.  Captain  Hamilton  B.  Shawe,  described  to 
USAF  investigators  that  McDonough  told  him  he  had  been  burned 
and  lost  his  flying  boots  after  being  shot  down  by  MiGs.  McDonough 
wandered  for  three  or  four  days  without  any  shoes  and  suffered  se¬ 
vere  frostbite  that  reached  from  his  feet  to  his  knees.  After  turning 
himself  in,  McDonough  was  interrogated  and  moved  from  a  hospital 
to  a  prison  near  Sinuiju.  On  December  16,  McDonough  was  placed 
on  tm  ox  cart  by  the  North  Koreans,  allegedly  to  be  moved  to  a  hospi¬ 
tal.  He  was  never  seen  alive  again  by  Americans.  Since  McDonough 
was  a  crew  member  of  one  of  America’s  most  sophisticated  recon¬ 
naissance  aircraft,  the  RB-45,  Soviet  forces  would  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  obtaining  information  from  him.  McDonough  was  last  seen 
by  an  American  being  taken  away  in  a  cart,  allegedly  to  a  hospital  for 
treatment.  Since  McDonough  was  alive  in  Soviet  custody  yet  did  not 
return,  Soviet  records  may  shed  light  on  his  fate.  Since  American 


fragment  of  an  interrogation  protocol  of  Charles  E.  McDonough  (USAF  AO- 
794558)  was  sent  to  the  author  of  this  study  by  Jeanne  McDonough  Dear  on  February 
12,  1993.  McDonough,  who  was  shot  down  on  December  4,  1950,  on  an  RB-45  mis¬ 
sion,  is  carried  on  the  Battle  Monuments  Commission  list  of  8,177.  A  note  at  the  end 
of  McDonough’s  protocol  states,  "Kuznetsov  prepared  the  questions.  A  Chinese  com¬ 
rade  translated  from  English.” 
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POWs  were  routinely  transported  to  China  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
war,  one  cannot  exclude  tiiat  the  Soviets  were  transporting  Mc¬ 
Donough  to  Andong  or  even  to  Soviet  territory.  This  could  be 
resolved  if  the  Russians  would  locate  documents  that  would  show 
where  McDonough  was  taken  and  where  his  remains  are  buried  if,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  USAF  POWs,  McDonough  died  in  Soviet  custody. 

In  September  1992,  Volkogonov  turned  over  to  the  American  side  of 
the  Joint  Commission,  with  much  publicity  and  fanfare,  what  were 
described  in  the  press  as  54  interrogation  protocols.  Volkogonov 
provided  interrogation  protocols  that  show  the  interrogation  had 
been  conducted  by  the  Chinese  or  North  Koreans  then  translated  by 
a  Soviet  language  specialist.  Korotkov,  who  is  working  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  side  of  the  Joint  Commission  as  a  consultant,  remarked  that  the 
protocols  given  to  the  American  side  were  not  meant  to  convey  who 
conducted  the  interrogation.  In  Korotkov’s  view,  Volkogonov’s 
redactions  and  selections  are  intended  to  present  a  distorted  view  of 
the  degree  to  which  Soviet  officers  engaged  in  direct  interrogations  of 
Americans.  Korotkov  noted  that  Volkogonov  knows  “personally" 
what  happened  but  due  to  "official  policy”  changed  his  own  views. 

Other  protocols  from  apparently  the  same  collection  indicate  that 
the  interrogation  was  conducted  by  a  Soviet  officer  who  was  in  direct 
contact  with. the  American  POW.  Korotkov  said  that  he  has  in  his 
possession  copies  of  documents  submitted  to  the  General  Staff  dur¬ 
ing  the  Korean  War  that  also  show  direct  interrogation  by  Soviet  offi¬ 
cers  of  American  POWs.  Korotkov  said  the  protocol  contains  names 
and  dates  that  leave  no  doubt  on  this  question.^  Protocols  obtained 
from  the  Soviet  General  Staff  archives  for  this  study  are  consistent 
with  Korotkov’s  description. 

The  Soviets  did  not  stop  with  direct  contact.  Some  American  POWs 
were  apparently  transferred  to  the  territory  of  the  USSR.  General 
Georgii  A.  Lobov,  who  commanded  the  Soviet  64th  Air  Corps  during 
the  Korean  War,  remarked  that  during  the  war  he  “heard  rumors  that 
American  POWs  had  been  taken  to  the  USSR.’’^^ 


^®Korotkov  interview. 
Lobov  interview. 
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TRANSPORTING  U.S.  POW/MIAs  TO  THE  USSR 
Background 

A  useful  starting  point  for  a  discussion  of  how  American  POW/MIAs 
may  have  been  transferred  to  USSR  territory  is  to  search  for  a 
particular  pattern  of  behavior.  Russians  transferred  POWs  taken  in 
their  own  wars  to  Siberia  several  times  over  the  past  283  years.  After 
the  Swedish  army  under  Charles  XII  was  defeated  at  the  battles  of 
Poltava  and  Perovotjno  in  1709,  23,000  prisoners  taken  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  were  transferred  to  Siberia.  Of  these  Swedish  POWs  v\1io  were 
forced  to  contribute  to  the  economic  development  of  Siberia, only 
4,000  ever  saw  home  again.^^  This  practice  continued  in  the 
Twentieth  Century.  In  World  War  II,  the  Soviets  captured  over  three 
million  Germans  and  several  hundred  thousand  other  POWs.^^ 
Many  of  the  German  POWs  captured  during  World  War  II  who  were 
transferred  to  Siberia  remain  unaccounted  for  today.  In  1950,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  reported  that  some  “923,000  POWs 
verified  as  being  in  Soviet  hands  were  still  missing.”  In  Soviet  labor 
camps,  the  survival  rate  for  German  POWs  was  very  low.  "In  such 
camps  conditions  were  appalling ...  of  the  93,000  POWs  captured  at 
Stalingrad,  only  6,000  survived  to  return  to  Germany  by  as  late  as 
1958.”^5  In  January  1991,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  announced  that  he 
would  hand  over  the  names  of  38,000  Japanese  prisoners  of  war  who 
died  in  Siberia  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.^® 

The  use  and  exploitatijn  of  enemy  POWs  is  not  unique,  however,  to 
Soviet  or  Russian  history.  Moving  POWs  to  the  homeland  of  the  cap- 


^^Gunnar  larrin^  “Nytt  material  om  de  svenska  krigsfingama  i  Sibirien,”  in  Karolin- 
ska  fSrbundets  Arsbok  (Svfeden:  1975),  pp.  77-111.  Gunnar  Jarring,  “Ervin  Petrovitj 
Zinner  om  de  Karolinska  krigsfSLngamas  insatser  fbr  utforskandet  av  Sibirien,'  in  Karo  - 
linska  FdrbundetsArsbok  (Sweden;  1979-80),  pp.  48-1 19. 

*^Peter  Englund,  Poltava-BerUttelsen  om  en  armis  undergdng  (Stockholm;  Atlantis, 
1988),  p.  265. 

^^Gerald  H.  Davis,  "Prisoners  of  War  in  Twentieth  Century  War  Economics,"  Journal  of 
Contemporary  History,  Vol.l2, 1977  p.  624 

^®Captain  John  Hyden,  “Soviet  Attitudes  to  Prisoners  of  War,"  RLfSI  Jourrud,  Vol.  130, 
September  1985,  pp.  22-26. 

^®“Gorbachev  to  hand  over  records  on  Japanese  WWII  POWs,"  Japan  Economic 
Newswire,  January  4, 1991.  Of  the  total  number  of  Japanese  POWs,  “some  60,000  are 
believed  to  have  died  while  engaged  in  forced  labor  in  Siberia." 
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tor  was  a  common  Allied  and  Axis  practice  during  World  War  11. 
Each  side  worked  out  various  schemes  to  e]q>loit  the  muscles  and 
brains  of  POWs.^^  Britain  transferred  250,000  of  the  three  million 
enemy  POWs  to  Britain.  Approximately  one  million  German  POWs 
were  transferred  to  France  to  assist  with  post-war  reconstruction. 
During  the  war,  large  numbers  of  German  roWs  were  transferred  to 
the  United  States,  where  they  were  put  to  work  in  industry.  The 
United  States  "accepted  the  surrender  of  about  four  million  enemy 
troops  during  the  S^ond  World  War  and  interned  some  435,000  of 
them  in  the  United  States.”^®  German  POWs  were  put  to  work  in 
grain  mills  in  Midwest  cities  such  as  Clinton,  Iowa.  These  POWs 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  countries  of  origin  after  the  war. 

After  World  War  II,  American  servicemen  and  civilians  detained  by 
Soviet  forces  were  repatriated  first  throu^  military-to-military 
contacts,  then  through  diplomatic  channels.  During  the  Cold  War 
years,  govemment-to-govemment  contacts  provided  the  only  plau¬ 
sible  channel  through  which  an  American  detained  illegaUy  in  the 
Soviet  Union  could  hope  to  be  released.  At  least  there  was  a  mecha¬ 
nism  for  Cold  War  cases.  There  was  no  established  bilateral  channel 
for  recovering  American  POWs  vdio  had  been  transported  from 
Korea  to  USSR  territory,  because  according  to  the  Soviet  government 
they  were  not  there. 

Soviet  Motivations 

What  motivations  would  Soviet  authorities  have  had  to  retain  Ameri¬ 
cans  on  USSR  territory  or  to  capture  them  in  Korea  then  transport 
them  to  USSR  territory?  In  the  case  of  POW/MIAs  who  had  special¬ 
ized  knowledge  or  trairung,  the  motivation  could  have  been  to  obtain 
this  information.  In  the  case  of  dual  citizens,  the  story  is  more  com¬ 
plex.  Under  Soviet  law,  dual  citizenship  did  not  exist.  Those  who 
were  American  citizens  but  also  could  be  defined  as  Soviet  citizens, 
such  as  the  children  of  emigres,  were  treated  as  Soviet  nationals. 
These  people  were  subjected  to  the  same  arbitrary  arrests  and  de¬ 
tentions  that  were  a  common  feature  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 


^^"Prisoners  of  War  in  Twentieth  Century  War  Economics,"  p.  623. 
^®“Prisoners  of  War  in  Twentieth  Century  War  Economics,”  pp.  623-624. 
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1950s.  For  military  personnel  who  were  captured,  kidnapped,  or  in 
some  instances  defected,  the  motivations  include  interrogation, 
pimitive  measures,  or  simply  a  move  to  collect  hostages  who  could 
be  traded  for  Soviet  citizens  held  in  the  West. 

The  Korean  War  was  the  first  direct  contact  between  Soviet  and  U.S. 
military  equipment  and  technology.  The  North  Korean  night  air  de¬ 
fenses,  which  were  sustained  by  the  Soviets,  had  a  ‘'clinical”  aspect 
that  some  have  refened  to  as  a  laboratory. 

It  was  as  if  encounters  between  B-29s  and  MiGs,  and  later  between 

the  F30s,  F-94S,  and  MiGs,  were  laboratory  experiments,  with  the 

Communists  seeking  to  refine  GCI  control  of  intercepting  fighters.^® 

The  evidence  suggests,  however,  that  the  environment  in  Korea  was 
closer  to  a  school  than  a  laboratory,  since  the  emphasis  was  on 
training  rather  than  experimentation  although  much  of  the  latter 
certainly  occurred.  The  1950s  was  the  time  of  America’s  declared 
policy  of  Massive  Retaliation.  Perhaps  the  Communist  forces  con¬ 
sidered  USAF  strikes  on  North  Korea  to  be  a  dress  rehearsal  for 
strikes  on  China  or  even  the  Soviet  Union.  Mao,  whose  comments 
were  reported  to  Washington  through  the  Swedish  ambassador, 
often  referred  to  the  Korean  conflict  as  the  beginning  of  World  War 
111.  In  this  air  warfare  academy,  the  Soviets  had  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  an  unprecedented  insight  into  the  plans  and  operations  of  the 
USAF. 

Around  1949-1950,  Soviet  engineers  began  to  design  anti-aircraft 
missiles  and  other  AA  weapons.  The  Soviets  had  to  create  an  AA 
system  for  the  Saryshagan  complex,  for  example.  Two  requirements 
were  first,  how  to  build  AA  weapons,  and  second,  inquiries  into  flight 
characteristics  and  material;',  of  U.S.  aircraft.®®  The  construction  of  a 
missile  research  and  production  complex  was  a  state  task.  The 
source  of  these  requirements  was,  according  to  one  source,  one  of 
Beria’s  deputies  who  was  the  manager  of  the  construction  of  the 
complex. 


*^The  Naval  Air  War  in  Korea,  pp.  182-183. 

®®Alpha  interview.  Alpha  is  a  serving  military  officer  wrho  requested  anonymity. 
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According  to  another  source,  a  classified  directive  was  issued  by  the 
MGB  early  in  the  war.®*  This  directive  allegedly  gave  the  MGB  the 
task  of  collecting  information  concerning  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  How 
was  the  MGB  supposed  to  collect  this  information?  The  MGB  had 
two  groups  of  people  in  Korea.  The  first  was  responsible  for  making 
sure  that  no  Soviet  personnel  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  UNC.  it  was 
important  that  no  one  should  ever  be  able  to  prove  that  the  Soviets 
fought  in  Koisa.  The  second  group  was  organized  to  collect  all  the 
necessary  data  on  U.S.  aircraft  technology.  In  1952,  another  secret 
directive,  which  sources  state  was  issued  to  unit  commanders, 
directed  them  to  shoot  down  U.S.  planes  and  to  capture  U.S.  pilots. 
According  to  a  Soviet  military  source,  this  MGB  directive  was  signed 
as  an  order  by  the  Ministry  of  Defense.®^  Valentin  Sozinov,  a  Soviet 
General  Staff  Adviser  in  Korea  (December  1950-October  1952)  and 
First  Deputy  to  the  Soviet  Main  Military  Adviser,  Razuvayev,  recalled, 

I  haven’t  heard  about  the  order  to  capnire  pilots.  I  do  know  that 
there  was  an  order  to  capture  American  aircraft.  The  American  air¬ 
craft  at  that  time  had  a  lot  of  electronic  devices  in  them.  Since  we 
were,  and  still  are,  very  much  behind  them  in  that  field,  our  experts 
wanted  to  have  a  sample.  I  personally  never  heard  about  any  order 
concerning  pilots.  We  were  interested  in  the  F-86  because  of  its 
powerful  electronic  equipment.  So,  of  course  we  wanted  to  see 
such  technology.  In  a  war  it’s  easier  to  get.^^ 

The  operation  to  colb  •  t  U.S.  materiel  and  personnel  would  have  had 
at  least  three  ma)«  r  components:  (1)  requirements  and  political  au¬ 
thorization;  (2)  uni  '  '  issigned  to  search  for  and  capture  Americans; 
and  (3)  a  system  for  evaluating  and  selecting  Americans  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  USSR. 

Requirements  and  Political  Authorization 

As  shown  in  the  previous  chapter,  during  the  Korean  War,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  in  operation  a  sophisticated  and  extensive  system  de¬ 
signed  to  exploit  foreign  POWs.  The  pattern  of  Soviet  contact  with 


^^The  MGB  briefly  carried  out  secret  police  functions  in  1953. 

®^Alpha  interview. 

^Paul  M.  Cole,  interview  with  General  Valentin  Sozinov,  March  30, 1992,  Moscow. 
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Americans  in  Korea  is  consistent  with  this  system,  though  die 
movement  of  Americans  to  USSR  territory  was  a  political  problem 
infinitely  more  delicate  than  the  movement  of  German  POWs.  A  fig¬ 
ure  who  is  ftequendy  mentioned  as  the  person  who  could  have  or¬ 
ganized  die  transfer  of  Americans  firom  Korea  is  Beria.  KGB  Chair¬ 
man  Beria  controlled  access  to  foreigners,  prisons,  and  much  of  the 
technical  expertise  in  industry  including  aircraft  manufacturing.  The 
KGB  controlled  the  Soviet  Union’s  industrial  research.  Within  the 
KGB  “the  task  of  the  Fourth  Special  Department  of  the  MVD  was  to 
solve  scientific  problems,  using  prisoners.”^  This  may  have  been  the 
organization  diat  wrote  the  requirements  that  resulted  in  the  transfer 
of  POWs. 

An  operation  to  move  Americans  to  USSR  territory  “would  have  had 
to  have  been  approved  at  the  highest  political  level,”  said  Orlov. 
“Beria  could  have  done  it.”“  The  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  KGB 
would  be  the  lowest  political  level  that  could  have  approved  such  an 
operation.  Deputy  Russian  Foreign  Minister  George  Kunadze  sup¬ 
ported  the  view  that  “such  an  operation  would  have  been  approved 
at  a  level  “no  lower  than  Beria.  During  the  Korean  War,  “when 
Stalin  was  living  his  last  years  or  months,  nobody  knew  who  would 
be  the  next  victim  or  what  would  be  the  next  state  task.  Beria  was 
one  of  those  in  charge  of  this  project.  My  sources  have  no  doubt  that 
the  transportation  of  POWs  could  have  taken  place.”®^ 

Valerii  Musatov,  who  was  First  Deputy  Head  of  the  CPSU’s  Inter¬ 
national  Department  of  the  Central  Committee,  speculated  that  ap¬ 
proval  for  such  an  operation  would  have  been  required  “from  the 
very  top,  such  as  a  top  body  like  the  Politburo."  Musatov  added. 

It  could  have  been  some  very  important  leader,  like  a  General  Secre¬ 
tary,  especially  if  it  were  not  a  document  but  a  phone  conversation. 

In  the  time  of  the  Korean  War,  when  Stalin  was  alive,  such  a  deci¬ 
sion  would  have  been  made  personally  by  Beria. 


^  Gulag  Archipelago,  p.  604. 

®®Orlov  interview. 

®®Paul  M.  Cole,  interview  with  Russian  Eleputy  Foreign  Minister  George  Kunadze, 
December  18, 1991,  Moscow. 

®^Alpha  interview. 
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In  any  case,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  Party  apparatus  was  not  involved 
in  such  operations.  If  it  was  something  concerning  some  technical 
or  defense  problem  it  would  be  either  the  KGB  or  the  Ministry  of 
Defense  which  was  very  much  interested  in  such  things.  Or  even  it 
could  have  been  the  Military  Industrial  Commission.^ 

Musatov  noted  that  althou^  he  was  not  aware  of  any  decision  to 
transfer  American  POWs  to  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union,  “there 
are  some  events  that  have  no  traces.” 

In  Plotnikov’s  view,  the  motive  for  moving  Americans  to  the  territory 
of  the  USSR  would  derive  from  “specialized  organs”  in  the  Soviet 
Union  making  requests  for  particular  types  of  Americans.  “Design 
bureaus  might  have  made  such  requests,”  he  said.  According  to 
Plotnikov, 

Grabbing  American  POWs  would  have  been  a  political  decision  in 
response  to  a  request.  Infantry  was  of  no  interest  to  Soviet  intelli¬ 
gence.  There  would  have  been  no  regular  transfer.  American  POWs 
who  would  have  been  moved  as  specialists  fell  into  the  camps. 
They  would  be  identified  and  moved.  The  interest  would  not  have 
been  in  people  who  operated  equipment  as  much  as  it  would  have 
focused  on  people  who  understood  the  principles  of  why  things 
worked  as  they  ^d. 

Plotnikov  said  the  Soviets  were  interested  in  the  F-86,  particularly  the 
gun  sight.  He  said  that  two  F-86  aircraft  that  ditched  in  water  had 
been  salvaged  and  transported  to  Moscow. 

The  commander  of  the  Soviet  64th  Air  Corps,  General  Georgii  A. 
Lobov,  recalled: 

We  wanted  the  F-86  gun  sight  at  all  costs.  One  F-86  crashed  after  it 
was  hit.  The  aircraft  lost  fuel  which  prevented  the  pilot  from  ditch¬ 
ing  in  the  sea.  The  other  F-86  landed  in  shallow  water  at  low  tide, 
the  only  problem  was  the  gun  sight  had  been  damaged  by  gun  fire 
or  by  the  crash.  One  F-86  was  located  off  shore.®® 

®®Paul  M.  Cole,  interview  with  Valerii  Musatov,  March  29, 1992,  Moscow. 

®®Lobov  interview. 
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A  Sabre  jet  was  disassembled  then  shipped  to  Saryshagan  in  1951 
and  at  least  one  more  Sabre  was  shipp^  intact  to  an  Air  Force  re¬ 
search  bureau  north  of  Moscow  where  it  was  evaluated.®*  Later  that 
same  year,  Soviet  pilots  attempted  to  fly  the  reassembled  Sabre  jet 
horn  an  airfield  in  Saryshagan.^* 

The  reason  why  North  Korean  or  Chinese  forces  would  release  U.S. 
POWs  into  Soviet  custody  would  have  been  because  of  a  “request 
from  the  Soviet  side  to  give  them  such  and  such  experts.  But  those 
people  had  to  know  radio,  electronics,  in  other  words,  to  be  experts 
in  some  field.  But  no  simple  people.  “The  demand  for  specialized 
information  could  have  been  generated  by  a  number  of  sources, 
including  the  GRU,  the  design  bureaus,  or  the  main  political  direc¬ 
torate.”®^  "The  Chinese  needs  were  primitive  in  comparison  to  So¬ 
viet  interests.  There  was,  however,  close  coordination  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Soviets  then.”®^  “In  a  military  sense  North  Korea 
depended  completely  on  the  Soviet  Union.”®®  Soviet  intelligence 
knew  better  than  any  American  Army  captain  how  an  American  bat¬ 
talion  works.  “But  experts  could  be  of  interest.”®®  The  most  likely 
POWs  to  be  transferred  would  have  been  “pilots,  a  few  soldiers,  peo¬ 
ple  with  specific  skills.  It  would  not  be  a  punishment  operation.  A 
proper  debriefing  takes  a  lot  of  people — ^you  have  to  bring  them  in  to 
do  it  well.  The  people  who  would  screen  the  POWs  and  make  the 
selections  would  have  been  the  GRU  liaison  in  Korea.”®^ 

Soviet  Efforts  to  Capture  F-86  Aircraft  and  Pilots 

The  lack  of  cooperation  among  the  Chinese,  North  Koreans,  and  So¬ 
viets  led  Soviet  forces  to  organize  their  own  pilot  and  materiel  col- 


®®Lobov  interview. 

®*  Alpha  interview. 

®^Plotnikov  interview. 

®®Paul  M.  Cole,  interview  with  General  Vadim  Macharenski,  December  18,  1991, 
Moscow. 

®*Lobov  interview. 

®®Plotnikov  interview. 

®®Plotnikov  interview. 

®^Macharenski  interview. 
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lection  operations  independent  of  the  efforts  of  their  fraternal  allies. 
Soviet  forces  were  trying  to  capture  U.S.  aircraft  and  pilots,  just  as 
UNC  forces  were  trying  to  capture  Soviet  aircraft  and  pilots.  Soviet 
forces  on  the  ground  in  Korea  were  trained  to  capture  pilots  and  to 
strip  aircraft  of  important  equipment  and  instruments.  64th  Air 
Corps  Commander  Lobov  reptorted  to  Moscow  in  early  May  1952  that 
“Chinese  and  Korean  authorities  hardly  report  on  American  aircraft 
which  fall  on  the  territory  of  Korea.”  Thus,  according  to  General 
Lobov,  the  Soviets  deployed  “search-group  expeditions  to  remote 

regions  and  especially  near  the  coast _ On  the  average,  70  Soviet 

servicemen  participate  daily  in  our  search  groups.”®®  Lobov  reported 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  Soviet  forces  do  this  work  because  the 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  forces  would  not  share  information  and 
captured  materiel  adequately  nor  were  they  sufBcientiy  forthcoming 
with  access  to  and  information  concerning  capmred  American  Air 
Force  personnel.  (At  least  two  dozen  F-86  BNR  cases  occurred  in  the 
area  specified  by  Lobov.)  Thus,  it  is  clear  the  Soviets  had  an 
independent  capability  to  capture  Americans  without  direct  North 
Korean  or  Chinese  involvement  The  Soviets  also  maintained  an 
independent  capability  to  transport  captured  American  servicemen 
to  destinations  outside  of  North  Korean  territory. 

Marine  Corporal  Nick  Flores,  who  spent  33  months  as  a  POW  in 
Korea,  reported  during  his  repatriation  debrieGng  that  he  had  been 
captured  by  Soviet  soldiers,  transported  to  China,  interrogated  by 
Soviet  officers,  and  returned  to  a  POW  camp  in  Korea.  Flores  was 
captured  by  a  Soviet  group  after  he  escaped  from  a  North  Korean 
POW  camp  on  July  22,  1952.  According  to  Flores’s  account,  the 
Soviets  were  convinced  that  he  was  the  pilot  of  an  F-86  fighter  that 
crashed  in  the  vicinity  of  where  Flores  was  captured.  The  Soviets 
thought  that  because  Flores  was  wearing  USAF  flight  clothes — which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  fellow  prisoners  to  help  him  survive  his  es¬ 
cape — he  was  an  F-86  pilot.  (The  Soviets  apparently  confused  Flores 
with  F-86  pilot  and  BNR  case  Felix  J.  Asia.)  Hores  reported  that  after 
he  had  been  interrogated  in  China  by  men  in  Soviet  uniforms  for  48 
hours,  the  Soviets  concluded  that  he  was  not  an  F-86  pUot.  He  was 
later  returned  to  a  POW  camp  in  Korea.  The  most  salient  substantive 


®®Decoded  Telegram  Number  501817/Sh  (Top  Secret),  Lobov  to  Comrades  A.  M. 
Vasilevskij,  P.  F.  Kigarev,  and  S.  A.  Krasovskij,  May  7, 1952,  p.  3. 
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element  in  Flores's  story  is  that  he  is  thus  far  the  only  American  who 
has  first-hand  experience  showing  that  the  Soviet  forces  in  Korea  had 
a  system  independent  of  die  Koreans  and  Chinese  for  taking 
prisoners,  transporting  them  to  China,  and  interrogating  them 
without  Chinese  or  North  Korean  involvement.  Flores’s  story  is 
consistent  with  the  efforts  of  the  search  teams  described  by  Lobov. 

During  the  Korean  War,  a  total  of  110  F-86  fighters  (of  all  models) 
were  lost  as  a  result  of  enemy  action  (80  to  air-to-air  combat,  19  to 
anti-aircraft  fire,  and  11  to  unknown  causes).^^  According  to  Task 
Force  Russia  analysts,  of  the  56  pilots  who  became  casualties,  16 
were  repatriated  and  11  were  lost  under  circumstances  that  suggest 
the  pilot  died  in  a  crash.  The  remaining  29  F-86  pilots,  52  percent  of 
all  F-86  casualties,  are  BNR  cases.  Task  Force  Russia  an^ysts  also 
note  that  the  BNR  rate  for  F-86  pilots  (52  percent)  represents  the 
highest  BNR  rate  for  casualties  associated  with  any  airframe  or  mUi- 
tary  unit  that  participated  in  the  Korean  War.  Table  5.1  shows  the 
names,  date  of  incident,  and  location  for  42  F-86  BNR  cases  found  in 
ClLHl  records. 

As  shown  in  the  following  maps  (Figures  5.2  to  5.5),  the  locations  of 
24  F-86  BNR  cases  coincide  with  the  coastal  areas  where  Lobov  re¬ 
ported  Soviet  forces  were  active. 

F-86  pilots  figure  prominendy  in  Soviet  records  and  in  interviews 
with  Soviet  officers  who  were  involved  in  Korean  War  operations. 
The  list  of  Air  Force  personnel  whose  names  appear  in  Soviet 
archives,  according  to  the  Task  Force  Russia  and  RAND  lists,  includes 
at  least  16  F-86  pilots  (15  American,  one  Canadian).  Of  these  15 
American  F-86  pilots,  11  were  repatriated.  These  men  represent  67 
percent  (10  out  of  15)  of  all  repatriated  American  F-86  pilots.  No  in¬ 
formation  has  thus  far  been  obtained  that  indicates  what  happened 
to  the  four  U.S.  F-86  pilots  who,  according  to  Russian  records,  died  in 
Soviet  custody.  The  only  information  available  confirms  that  these 
men  lived  long  enough  to  be  interrogated,  directly  and  indirecdy,  by 
Soviet  forces.  Table  5.2  is  a  list  of  F-86  pUots  whose  names  appear  in 
Soviet  records. 


^FEAP  Summary  {Secret),  September  30, 1953,  p.  8. 
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Tables.! 

F-86BNR  Cases 


Name/BNR  Status  (M/P/KIA) 

Date  of  Incident 

Map  Sheet 

1. 

William  D.  Crone/M 

18Iun51 

6133-11 

2. 

RobenH.  Laler/P 

19Iun51 

6134-IV 

3. 

Latmnce  C.  Layton/P 

02Sep51 

6232-11 

4. 

CariG.Bamett/M 

2SSep51 

6332-1 

5. 

Chariea  Pratt/ P 

08NOVS1 

6230-1 

6. 

Charles  O.  Hogue/M 

12Dec51 

6332-1 

7. 

Lester  F.  Page/M 

06Jan52 

6331-111 

8. 

Thiel  M.  Reeves/M 

lllan52 

6332-1 

9. 

Charles  Rhinehart/P 

29Jan52 

XD900450® 

10. 

Charles  R.  Spath/M 

03Feb52 

6532-? 

11. 

John  W.  Hatchett/M 

04Feb52 

6129-11 

12. 

George  A.  Davis/M 

10Feb52 

6233- IV 

13. 

Graham  S.  Hulse/M 

13Mar52 

6133-1 

14. 

lohn  R.  Baldwin/M 

15Mat52 

6230-1 

15. 

James  K.  Carey/M 

24Mar52 

6234-III 

16. 

George  V.  Wendllng/M 

13Apr52 

XD580740® 

17. 

Albert  G.  Tenney/M 

03MayS2 

WE900020® 

18. 

John  P.  Lane/M 

20MayS2 

6234- IV 

19. 

Austin  W.  Beetle/KIA 

0];ul52 

XC560680^ 

20. 

Richard  S.  Drezen/M 

16)ul52 

6129-11 

21. 

Felix  J.Asla/M 

01AugS2 

6234- IV 

22. 

Deltis  H.  Fincher/M 

22Aug52 

6333-11 

23. 

Troy  G.  Cope/M 

15Sep52 

6034-1 

24. 

John  Tinhervillo/  M 

18NOVS2 

6428-11 

25. 

Donald  R.  Reitsma/M 

22Dec52 

6133-IV 

26. 

BlUJ.SUufter/M 

2b.'anj1 

6234-IV 

27. 

Paul  J.  Jacobson/M 

12Feb53 

6034-11 

28. 

Richard  M.  Cowden/M 

09Mar53 

6235-111 

29. 

Robert  F.  Niemann/ M 

12Apr53 

6234-IV 

30. 

Frank  EMiller/KlA 

27May53 

XD100500® 

31. 

lohnE.  King/M 

04Jun53 

XE300400^ 

32. 

John  Southerland/M 

06Jun53 

6729-II1 

33. 

Chadwick  Smith/M 

15Jun53 

6630-1 

34. 

lames  H.  Allston/M 

15|un53 

6629-1 

35. 

William  J.  Hummer/M 

16|un53 

6629-1 

36. 

Allan  Rudolph/M 

19Jun53 

XD15089C® 

37. 

Charles  W.  Gunther/ M 

19|un53 

6529-1 

38. 

Jimmy  L.  Escale/M 

19Jun53 

6630- IV 

39. 

Albert  Cox/M 

lllul53 

XD320270® 

40. 

John  F.Thees/M 

20|ul53 

6334-IV 

41. 

Gerald  W.Knott/KIA 

20)ul53 

XE210070® 

42. 

Michael  C.  Botha/M 

29Aug53 

6424-1 

NOTE:  Names  in  boldface  are  on  the  TFR  list  of  cases  possibly  transferred  to 
the  USSR.  The  numbers  in  the  first  column  correspond  to  the  circled  numbers  on 
the  maps  following. 

^Not  on  BNR  tables  due  to  lack  of  grid  coordinate. 
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Figure  5.2 — Location  of  All  F-86  BNR  Cases,  195 1-1953 
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Table  5.2 

F-86  Pilots  Appearing  in  Soviet  Records 


Grade/Service 

Date  of 

Name/Aircraft 

First  name 

Number/Unit 

Incident 

Status 

Wright 

Vernon 

ILt/AO- 1910299 

16  Jan  52 

RMC 

F-86E/ Pilot 

25  Ftr  Intcp  Sq 

Peterson 

Daniel  Delong 

2Lt./2221743 

17  Jan  52 

RMC 

F-86E/Pilot 

25  F-I  Sq/51  F-I 

Frick 

Vance  R. 

2Lt/? 

21  Apr  52 

RMC 

F-86A/ Pilot 

336  F-1/4  F-I  Grp 

DeArmond 

Michael  Edward 

lLt/20161A 

21  Apr  52 

RMC 

F-86/Pilot 

335  F-I/4  F-I  Grp 

Parks 

Roland  William 

2Lt/23197A 

4  Sept  52 

RMC 

F-86E/Pilot 

51st  Ftr  Intcp  Wg 

Ellis 

John  G. 

ILt/ AO- 1862790 

20Jul52 

RMC 

F-86A/ Pilot 

336  F-1/4  F-I  Grp 

Tenney 

Gilbert 

Cpt/803490, 289613 

3  May  52 

MIA 

F-86E/ Pilot 

51  F-InlGrp 

ID 

Fisher 

Harold  Edward 

Cpt/445018  R# 

7  Apr  53 

RMC 

F-86F/ Pilot 

/AO2204J26  actual 
39th  Ftr  Intcp  Sq 

Niemann 

Robert 

lLt/989294/22287A 

12  Apr  53 

MIA 

F-86E/Pilot 

334  Ftr-Intcp  Sq 

/D 

Heller 

Edwin  Lewis 

LtCol/9900A 

23  Jan  53 

RMC 

F-86/Pilot 

16th  Ftr-Intcp  Sq 

Izbiky 

F-86E/ Pilot 

Edward  G. 

2Lt/A0-2223853 

19  Feb  53 

RMC 

Giraudo 

F-86/Pilot 

John 

Col/A- 16292 

16  lun  53 

RMC 

Gouty 

Robert  A. 

Cpt/AO-687678 

lOJun  53 

MIA 

F-86F/Pilot 

12  F-B  Sq  18  F-B 

BTB 

Hodges 

F-86/Pilot 

Albert  V. 

lLt/A0-2224077 

19  June  53 

MIA 

Dillon 

Edward 

2Lt/A0-2225448 

15  June  53 

MIA 

F-86F/PiIot 

12F-BSq  18  F-B 

BTB 

MacKenzie 

Andrew  Robert 

Squad  Leader/? 

15  June  52 

RMC 

F-86/ Pilot 

R  Canadian  AF 

5  Dec  52 
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To  illustrate  the  high-level  Soviet  interest  in  U.S.  F-86  pilots,  the  first 
page  of  the  ten-page  interrogation  of  the  pilot  of  the  first  U.S.  F-86 
shot  down  in  Korea,  Laurence  Bach,  is  reproduced  in  Figure  5.6. 

American  F-86  pilots  have  been  identified  by  name  by  Soviet  officers 
who  served  in  Korea  during  the  Korean  War.  Plotnikov  and  Sozinov 
mentioned  repatriated  F-86  pilot  Walter  “Bud”  Mahurin.  Plomikov 
also  mentioned  the  name  “Major  Delts,"  which  is  probably  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  BNR  case  Delds  Fincher.^®  Plotnikov  said  that  a  “Major  Delts 
was  captured  and  escorted  somewhere.”  Bushuyev  mentioned  BNR 
case  Niemann,  as  did  Plotnikov.  Roshchin  recalled  the  name  of  BNR 
case  Crone. 

As  noted  previously,  the  64th  Air  Corps  deployed  troops  on  the 
ground  whose  mission  was  to  find  pilots  and  American  military 
equipment.  The  Soviet  Air  Force  also  deployed  another  unit  whose 
mission  was  to  capture  American  pilots  through  air  operations  and 
another  that  had  the  same  mission  on  the  ground.  The  air  unit  oper¬ 
ated  on  at  least  two  occasions,  1951  and  1953.  The  mission  of  the 
special  operational  unit,  subordinate  to  General  Blagoveshchenskii, 
was  to  force  down  U.S.  Sabre  jets  to  capture  the  pilot  alive.  The  unit 
was  pulled  together  from  two  operational  Air  Force  units:  Mary  in 
Turkmenia  not  far  from  Afghanistan  and  Primorsky  krai  not  far  from 
Kharbarovsk.  Nine  expert  pilots  constituted  the  group.  Each  was  re¬ 
quired  to  sign  a  secrecy  statement. 

The  mission  was  to  cut  a  Sabre  jet  out  of  a  dog  fight,  then  force  it  to 
land  intact.  If  the  plan  worked,  the  plane  and  the  pilot  could  be 
captured  simultfmeously.  In  1951,  the  mission  was  a  failure.  In  the 
course  of  the  operation,  the  Soviets  lost  two  of  their  own  aircraft, 
perhaps  because  the  Soviet  pilots  in  this  unit  were  forbidden  to  en¬ 
gage  American  aircraft  in  combat  The  Soviets  managed,  however,  to 
damage  one  Sabre  jet,  which  then  made  a  forced  landing.  It  is  not 
known  what  happened  to  the  pilot,  though  the  Soviet  pilots  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  mission  were  told  the  American  pilot  managed  to  es¬ 
cape  to  the  Yellow  Sea  where  he  was  picked  up  by  U.S.  search  and 

^^ajor  Deltis  Fincher  (MIA/BNR),  Date  of  incident  August  22, 1952,  Location  6333-11 
(YD-5099). 
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Figure  5.6— Laurence  Bach  Interrogation 
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rescue  forces.  Some  of  the  Soviet  pilots  doubted  this  version  of 
events,  since  they  saw  the  American  land  several  kilometers  from  the 
sea. 

The  total  number  of  F-86  aircraft  lost  as  a  result  of  enemy  action 
(110)  offered  the  enemy  ample  opportunity  to  obtain  this  aircraft  in¬ 
tact  or  in  pieces  significant  enough  to  be  studied  by  Soviet  aviation 
experts.  The  FEAF  was  aware  that  downed  U.S.  aircraft  would  be  of 
particular  value  to  the  enemy.  Statistics  were  kept  for  lost  aircraft 
that  might  have,  in  the  FEAF’s  estimatation,  compromised  USAF 
technological  advances.  Table  5.3  shows  that  75  percent  of  the  F-86 
aircraft  lost  as  a  result  of  enemy  action  (82  of  110)  were  counted  as 
losses  that  might  have  compromised  USAF  technological  advances. 

On  February  18,  1991,  Soviet  Korean  War  veteran  Vladimir 
Mikhailovich  Roshchin  said  that  in  late  March  or  early  April  1951,  a 
new  Soviet  Air  Force  unit  under  the  command  of  regiment  Com¬ 
mander  Major  Perevoscikov  began  combat  operations  in  Korea.  The 
group  “conducted  three  or  four  operations,”  called  “arkanshchiki.” 
“In  late  September  or  early  October,”  Roshchin  recalled,  “a  U.S.  air¬ 
craft  was  shot  down  quite  unexpectedly  near  An-Syu.”  The  plane,  an 
F-86,  was  shot  down  somewhere  near  Port  Arthur;  it  landed  near  the 
coastline  and  the  pilot  ran  away.  “Some  experts  came  from  Moscow 
and  took  all  they  needed,  everything  possible.  All  the  equipment,  the 
engine,  everything.  There  was  nothing  in  it.” 

Q:  You  told  me  something  interesting  about  this  man.  1  thought  his 

name  sounds  German.  Karl  Crone. 

A:  Right.  I  saw  his  papers.  He  was  a  pilot. 

Q;  So  you  remember  who  brought  those  papers? 

A;  I  believe  it  was  our  chief  of  staff. 

Q:  When  was  it? 

A:  In  August,  or  even  September  [1951]. 

Q-  Did  you  hear  about  that  Crone  being  captured? 

A  No.  I  just  know  he  was  shot  down. 


Table  5.3 

Aircraft  Losses  Which  Might  Have  Compromised  USAF  Technological  Advances 
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The  information  Roshchin  recalled  is  consistent  with  the  shootdown 
of  F-86  pUot  Captain  William  D.  Crone  AO-0799922,  MIA(BNR).  DOl 
June  18, 1951,  location  of  incident,  XD  5595  (6133-11). 

Soviet  efforts  to  capture  and  fly  U.S.  aircraft  were  successful.  During 
the  war,  American  pilots  reported  at  least  one  F-86  and  one  F-30 
were  flown  in  combat  against  U.S.  aircraft.  The  “Rogue”  aircraft, 
painted  in  Communist  colors,  were  heavily  protected  by  MiG-15s.^* 

Transport  Capabilities  and  Methods 

The  Soviets  had  operational  experience  with  selecting  individuals  to 
move  from  North  Korea  to  the  USSR  for  political  training.  The  Sovi¬ 
ets  were  intimately  familiar  with  the  potential  that  such  transfers 
promised.  Kim  11  Sung  is  perhaps  the  best  example.  In  1941,  before 
anyone  had  any  idea  he  would  become  dictator  of  North  Korea,  Kim 
II  Sung  was  moved  to  the  USSR  where  he  was  trained  for  years.  In 
1946,  the  budding  “Great  Leader”  was  returned  to  North  Korea  by  the 
Soviets  to  participate  in  the  formation  of  a  puppet  government. 

The  Soviets  had  the  capability  to  move  POWs,  the  North  Koreans 
would  have  permitted  such  an  operation,  and  transport  across  the 
PRC  would  have  been  no  problem,  in  Plotnikov’s  view.  "At  the  time 
there  was  train  service  from  Pyongyang  to  Moscow  with  a  stop  in 
China.”  The  POWs,  he  said,  “would  have  been  loaded  into  trucks 
with  canvas  drawn  around  them,  then  transferred  to  trains  at  night.” 
“The  North  Koreans  hated  Americans,”  Plotnikov  pointed  out.  “They 
would  have  cooperated  in  such  an  operation  if  asked  by  the  Soviets. 
The  North  Koreans  could  not  have  said  no  to  a  Soviet  request.”  Re¬ 
sponding  to  speculation  that  American  POWs  might  have  been 
transported  through  the  territory  of  Mongolia,  the  Military  History 
section  of  the  Military  Research  Institute  in  Ulaanbaatar  reported 
that  there  was  no  record  of  “any  reasonable  possibility  that  Mongo¬ 
lian  territory  was  used  by  the  Soviets  to  transfer  U.S.  POWs _ There 

^^FEAF  Summary  (SecKt),  February  29,  1952,  p.  18.  Source  cited,  “Director  of  Air 
Intelligence.” 
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were  other,  more  convenient  ways  to  transfer  the  POWs  to  the  Soviet 
Union  from  North  Korea  rather  than  via  MongoUa."^^ 

One  organization  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  could  have  acquired  the 
political  authority  and  capability  to  transfer  U.S.  POWs  to  the  USSR 
during  the  Korean  War  was  the  KGB.  This  would  have  been  a  deci¬ 
sion  taken  for  political  rather  than  military  reasons.  Colonel  Orlov 
could  think  of  no  reason  for  the  Soviet  military  to  transfer  U.S.  POWs 
to  the  Soviet  Union: 

I  can’t  speak  for  the  KGB.  but  from  a  military  perspective  it  was  not 
necessary.  There  were  no  rumors  of  this  going  on  at  the  time. 
Everything  then  was  Top  Secret.  We  knew  nothing.  It  was  not  until 
perestroika  came  along  three  years  ago  that  we  could  discuss  these 
issues  openly.  Beria  could  have  done  it,  but  I  have  no  idea  why  they 
would  have  wanted  them.  Perhaps  they  wanted  experts  or  they 
wanted  to  brainwash  people. 

Plotnikov  was  asked,  “Would  it  have  been  possible  for  such  a  transfer 
to  take  place  without  you  or  the  GRU  being  aware  that  it  was  going 
on?”  “Yes,"  said  Plotnikov  without  hesitation.  “How  would  you  have 
organized  it  in  order  to  keep  it  secret  from  you?”  he  was  asked.  “It 
would  have  been  a  KGB  operation  in  cooperation  with  North  Korean 
intelligence,”  he  said.  “The  Soviet  Army  had  no  GULAG  and  was  not 
prepared  to  deal  with  a  stream  of  prisoners.  The  KGB  could  do  all  of 
these  things." 

The  KGB  maintained  contact  with  North  Korean  intelligence  and  the 
Chinese  Volunteers,  which  would  have  been  essential  to  sustain  ac¬ 
cess  to  POWs.  In  other  cases,  according  to  Plomikov,  it  would  have 
been  routine  for  the  Army  to  turn  over  to  the  KGB  prisoners  for 
transport.7^  No  other  Soviet  organization  could  handle  a  stream  of 
prisoners  from  Korea  to  the  USSR.  The  KGB  maintained  control  over 


^^Letter  from  Mr.  R.  Bold,  Executive  Secretary,  Center  for  Strategic  Studies  of  Mon¬ 
golia,  to  Paul  M.  Cole,  lanuary  10, 1992. 

^^Orlov  interview. 

^^Plomikov  interview. 
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all  border  crossings.  The  KGB,  not  the  Army,  maintained  a  system  of 
camps  and  other  facilities  required  for  such  an  operation.^^ 

The  KGB  had  the  capability  to  sustain  the  type  of  contact  required  for 
such  an  operation.  Formal  contact  between  the  Soviet  Chief  MUitary 
Adviser’s  apparatus  connected  to  the  Korean  People’s  Army  and 
American  military  personnel  “did  not  exist  during  the  Korean  War.”^® 
Soviet  military  personnel  in  North  Korea  were  required  to  sign  a 
statement  provided  by  the  International  Department  of  the 
Communist  Party  Central  Committee.  This  document  banned  all 
contact  with  foreigners.^^ 

Plotnikov  said  many  of  the  KGB  “boys”  who  worked  within  the  Soviet 
military  stayed  on  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Pyongyang  after  the  war. 
The  transport  of  Americans  to  the  USSR,  in  Plotnikov’s  view, 

could  have  happened,  of  course,  without  the  military  personnel 
knowing.  The  MGB  had  contacts  with  the  North  Korean  KGB  and  1 
guess  they  could  have  arranged  something  together.  Yes,  they 
could.  It  was  very  much  possible.  Beria  was  ruling  then.  But  he 
was  too  high  for  us.  There  were  some  “little  Berias”  over  there.^® 

The  MGB  was  responsible  for  transporting  back  to  USSR  territory 
Soviet  military  personnel  who  were  suspected  of  misconduct  while 
stationed  abroad.  The  prisoner  would  be  transported  in  the  custody 
of  two  MGB  officers.  When  the  party  reached  the  border  of  the 
USSR,  the  prisoner  would  be  arrested. 

The  KGB  could  have  transferred  U.S.  personnel  without  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  any  other  Soviet  organization  (e.g.,  the  military,  the  Foreign 
Ministry,  or  even  Stalin).  The  KGB  had  the  capability  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  power  to  conduct  this  type  of  operation  without  informing  any 
other  Soviet  organization  as  well.  Approval  at  the  level  of  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  KGB  would  have  been  sufficient  for  such  an  opera¬ 
tion  to  take  place  without  the  knowledge  of  either  the  GRU  oi  Stalin. 


^®Orlov  interview. 
^®Plotnikov  interview. 
^^Orlov  interview. 
^®Plomikov  interview. 
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Beria  could  have  conducted  such  an  operation  on  his  own  author¬ 
ity.™ 

Transport  of  U.S.  POWs  to  USSR  territory  would  have  been  “handled 
by  professionals  at  the  highest  level.  Real  names  would  not  have 
been  used.  If  the  POWs  were  transferred,  the  records  will  be  kept 
under  the  assumed  names  rather  than  the  real  ones.  This  will  make 
the  search  for  documents  difRcult."**  “The  importance  of  the  people 
transferred  would  determine  the  level  at  which  the  operation  would 
be  approved.  The  problem  could  be  solved  at  a  remarkably  low  level 
in  some  cases.  This  is  the  nature  of  totalitarianism.”®*  If  this 
operation  occurred,  “I  think  they  would  have  put  the  POWs  into 
closed  rail  cars.  This  would  have  to  be  done  at  nigbt.  Once  at  the 
border  the  cars  would  be  placed  in  a  train.  The  POW  rail  cars  would 
have  only  small  windows.”®^  The  Soviet  government  had  by  agree¬ 
ment  in  1950  ceded  to  the  Chinese  its  railroad  possessions  in 
Manchuria,  thus  the  Soviets  would  have  been  intimately  familiar 
with  this  transportation  system. 

Another  Soviet  source,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified  in  this  report, 
disagreed  with  Plotnikov's  view  of  how  POWs  might  have  been 
transported.  “My  KGB  sources  say  that  if  there  was  some  equipment 
it  would  go  by  vehicle.  The  KGB  has  a  rule:  people  should  not  be 
transported  by  plane  or  train.  I  don’t  know  how  it  was  in  Korea,  but  1 
know  this  was  the  case  in  Vietnam.”®®  The  rules  for  transporting 
people  by  automobile  may  have  been  as  follows. 

They  would  pick  four  KGB  officers.  As  a  rule  it  would  be  a  KGB  ma¬ 
jor  who  would  be  in  charge  of  such  a  group.  In  the  KGB  a  major  is  a 
very  high  ranking  officer.  There  were  officers  who  worked  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  group  at  the  ‘window.’  In  this  case  the  window  was 
Otpor.  The  window  group  would  be  informed  in  advance  that  on 
such  and  such  a  day,  at  such  and  smih  an  hour,  a  certain  car  would 

™"Lavrenti  P.  Beria  (1899-1953),  Georgian  Bolshevik,  became  close  Stalin  associate  in 
1938,  in  charge  of  secret  police  and  national  security.  Executed  after  Stalin’s  death.” 
The  Gulag  Archipelago,  p.  622. 

®®Paul  M.  Cole,  interview  with  Dr.  Mikhail  Titarenko,  December  18, 1991,  Moscow. 
®*Titarenko  interview. 

®^Plotnikov  interview. 

®® Alpha  interview. 


I 
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approach  their  station.  When  the  window  people  receive  such  in¬ 
formation  they  don't  ask  any  questions.  When  that  car  would  ap¬ 
pear,  they’d  make  sure  that  no  one  would  even  approach  it.  Border 
troops  were  also  under  KGB  supervision.  They  would  be  given  a 
command  to  allow  the  car  to  pass.  And  the  car  would  disappear  in 
an  unknown  direction,  but  somehow  people  thought  that  it  would 
be  to  Alma  Ata  and  then  to  Saryshagan.  Nobody  knows  for  sure  if 
any  people  were  ttansported  but  it  seems  to  be  logical  as  another 
way  to  find  out  about  U.S.  technology.®^ 

Material  crossed  the  Soviet  border  at  so-called  “windows,”  i.e.,  sta¬ 
tions  where  authorized  personnel  could  cross  routinely.  The  Soviets 
would  transport  everything  including  pieces  of  metal,  navigation 
equipment,  documents,  and  the  rest.  All  of  this  was  probably  trans¬ 
ported  through  Otpor-Alma  Ata-Saryshagan  corridor. 

During  the  Korean  War,  Soviet  military  intelligence  maintained  two 
centers.  One  was  located  somewhere  near  Novosibirsk,  the  other  in 
Saryshagan  in  Kazakhstan.  The  GRU  center  was  located  40  kilome¬ 
ters  from  Novosibirsk.  The  intelligence  center  in  Saryshagan  be¬ 
longed  to  the  KGB.  If  Americans  were  debriefed  or  interrogated  in 
these  or  other  centers,  the  records  may  have  been  copied  to  a  central 
file  or  stored  in  regional  files.  The  transcripts  of  interrogations  or 
debriefings  of  Americans  who  were  transported  to  the  Soviet  Union 
may  still  exist. 

Preliminary  Identification  of  a  U.S.  POW/MIA  Transported  to 
the  USSR 

In  December  1991,  Nikolai  Dmitrievich  Kazerskii  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  an  editor  of  Radio  Russia  after  listening  to  a  program  con¬ 
cerning  foreign  POWs  in  the  Soviet  GULAG. 

I  know  of  one  American  pilot  who  was  in  the  same  concentration 

camp  with  me.  This  concentration  camp  was  called  Zimka _ The 

chief  of  the  Zimka  camp  was  Shersmeva  and  later  Kalashnikov.  The 
chief  of  this  Zimka  camp  was  Novichkov  who  was  later  replaced  by 
Major  Simonov.  This  was  the  winter  of  1952. 


Alpha  interview. 
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This  American  was  sent  to  our  camp  during  the  winter  of  1951-1952. 

He  was  of  average  height,  slim,  lig^t  hrown  eyes,  dark  hair.  He  was 
sentenced  to  10  years.  He  was  bom  around  1924-1926. 

[Illegible  copy] 

We  heard  rumors  that  these  crewmen  (three  of  them)  were  shot 
down  in  Korea.  They  were  all  given  10  year  sentences  and  sent  to 
different  camps.  Only  one  of  them  was  in  our  Directorate,  in  the 
Zimka  camp. 

Kazerskii’s  letter  was  obtained  by  Russian  journalist  Yuri  Pankov 
who,  as  a  consultant  to  RAND’s  research  project  in  Moscow,  passed 
the  letter  to  the  author  of  this  study  who  shared  it  with  Army  Task 
Force  Russia  in  1992. 

Task  Force  Russia  interviewed  Kazerskii.  During  this  interview,  Ka- 
zerskii  described  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  American  he  saw 
in  the  Zimka  camp.  One  important  distinguishing  feature,  according 
to  Kazerskii,  was  a  circular  scar  on  the  American’s  cheek.  Task  Force 
Russia  videotaped  the  session  in  which  Kazerskii  was  shown  a  variety 
of  photographs  of  individuals  who  resembled  the  person  described 
by  Kazerskii.®*  Kazerskii  made  what  Task  Force  Russia  has  described 
as  a  "soft"  identification  of  Captain  Ara  Mooradian  (AO-93201 1).  The 
general  data  provided  by  Kazerskii  matches  the  Mooradian  case. 
Mooradian,  bom  November  11,  1924,  was  a  B-29  bombadier  shot 
down  on  October  23,  1951.  Mooradian  had  a  circular  scar  on  one 
cheek.  Mooradian,  who  was  of  Armenian  descent,  fits  the  profile  of 
an  individual  who  may  have  been  considered  under  Soviet  law  to  be 
a  Soviet  citizen. 

Captain  Mooradian  and  two  other  crewman  from  the  same  aircraft, 
1st  Lt.  Wayne  Forest  Black  (AO-590031)  and  Sgt.  Alios  Fuehrer  (AF- 
13223572),  are  carried  on  the  UNCMAC  389  list.  Their  B-29  departed 
Korean  Air  Base,  Okinawa,  on  October  23,  1951,  to  participate  in  a 
bombing  mission  over  Nemei  Air  Field,  North  Korea.  On  turning 
away  from  the  target,  the  B-29  was  attacked  by  enemy  fighters,  wdiich 
inflicted  damage  on  the  B-29’s  engines.  The  B-29  was  seen  to  be 

®*The  Kazerskii  interview  was  shown  to  Pankov  and  the  author  of  this  study  by  Task 
Force  Russia. 
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under  control  as  it  banked  toward  the  Yellow  Sea.  Because  of  com¬ 
bat  conditions,  however,  continuous  observation  of  the  B-29  could 
not  be  sustained  and  accompanying  aircraft  could  not  determine 
what  happened  to  it.  Approximately  233  search  missions  were  made 
over  the  area  during  the  three-day  period,  October  23-26,  including 
air  search  at  night  and  water  search  by  surface  vessels.  The  copilot  of 
the  B-29,  Lt.  Beissner,  was  rescued  three  and  one-half  hours  after  he 
landed  in  the  water.  During  the  succeeding  ten  days,  returning  com¬ 
bat  aircraft  were  diverted  to  search  the  crash  site.  No  trace  of  the 
remaining  crew  was  found.  There  is  a  consensus  among  survivors 
that  Mooradian,  Black,  and  Fuehrer  had  adequate  time  to  clear  the 
aircraft  alive. 

Lt.  Beissner  reported  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  last  crewmen  to 
bail  out  of  the  B-29,  which  had  been  set  on  automatic  pilot  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of 23,000  feet.  As  Beissner  broke  through  the  cloud  cover  at  ap¬ 
proximately  8,000  feet,  he  reported  seeing  three  other  parachutes  de¬ 
scending.  He  landed  in  the  water  approximately  12  miles  west  of  the 
village  of  Oryong-dong.  The  remains  of  one  crewmember  were  re¬ 
covered  and  the  names  of  four  other  crewmembers,  Sgt.  Strine,  SgL 
Kisser,  Lt.  Wentworth,  and  Cpl.  MacCiean,  were  mentioned  in  a  list 
of  alleged  prisoners  submitted  by  the  North  Koreans  and  the  Chinese 
in  December  1951. 

The  attack  and  the  crash  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Map  Sheet 
number  6233-IV,  which  is  in  the  center  of  MiG  Alley  and  well  within 
the  reach  of  Soviet  forces  stationed  at  Andong. 

Kazerskii’s  story  tracks  well  with  the  Mooradian  case  in  particular  as 
well  as  with  the  Black  and  Fuehrer  cases.  The  Russian  side  of  the 
Joint  Commission  was  presented  with  these  findings  in  1993. 

African-American  POWs 

One  must  treat  with  great  care  alleged  first-hand  or  eyewimess 
sightings  of  large  or  smaU  numbers  of  Americans,  particularly 
African-Americans,  outside  of  the  territory  of  North  Korea. 

The  report  that  large  numbers  of  African-American  POWs — a  1952 
CIA  report  states  that  of  400  U.S.  POWs  en  route  to  the  USSR  via 
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China,  300  were  "Negroes” — does  not  stand  up  under  scrutiny.®®  In 
another  report,  an  alleged  eyewitness  claimed  to  have  seen  an  un¬ 
determined  “large  number”  of  African-American  Air  Force  NCOs 
being  transported  to  the  USSR  from  China. 

As  shown  in  Tables  5.4  and  5.5,  casualty  data  do  not  support  these 
claims.  Neither  the  absolute  number  of  African-American  POW/ 
MlAs  nor  the  chronological  accumulation  of  POW/MIAs  of  this  race 
are  consistent  with  reports  of  large  numbers — in  the  hundreds — of 
African-Americans  being  transferred  en  masse  to  the  territory  of  the 
USSR  in  1952. 

For  it  to  be  true  that  300  African-Americans  were  transported  alive 
from  Korea  to  China  (and  perhaps  onward  to  the  USSR)  in  mid- 1952, 
this  group  would  constitute  86  percent  of  all  African-American  MlAs 
lost  by  June  1952,  108  percent  of  all  African-American  POW(BNR) 
cases,  or  50  percent  of  all  BNR  cases  involving  African-American 
servicemen  in  Korea  as  of  June  1952.  For  such  large  percentages  to 
have  been  transported  to  China,  the  eyewitness  reports  of  death  for 
all  African-American  POW(BNR)  cases  must  be  false  and  there  is  no 
evidence  to  this  effect. 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  U.S.  POW/MIAs  TRANSPORTED 
TO  THE  USSR 

BNR  Cases  That  Could  Not  Have  Been  Transported  to  USSR 

As  of  February  1993,  the  number  of  American  BNR  cases  from  the 
Korean  War  stood  at  8,140.  This  figure  is  used  as  the  baseline  for  the 
following  derivation  of  how  many  BNR  cases  were  confirmed  as 
deaths  by  eyewitnesses.  The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  determine 
the  number  of  U.S.  BNR  cases  whose  deaths  were  not  wimessed  or 
otherwise  documented.  Those  whose  deaths  were  witnessed  or  doc¬ 
umented  are  not  candidates  for  transport  to  the  USSR. 

The  subset  of  BNR  cases  that  could  have  been  transported  to  the 
territory  of  the  USSR  may  be  estimated  by  subtracting  from  the  8,140 


®®See  information  from  Senator  Bob  Smith  in  Appendix  8  referencing  CIA  Report  No. 
S091634,Julyl7, 1952. 
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Table  S.4 

Total  Korean  War  MIA/POW(BNR)  Data:  Race 


Race 

POW 

MIA 

Total 

389  List 

Caucasoid 

1,751 

5,195 

6,946 

355 

Negroid 

281 

503 

784 

23 

Chinese 

1 

2 

3 

0 

Japanese 

5 

26 

31 

2 

Hawaiian 

2 

11 

13 

2 

American  Indian 

14 

24 

38 

1 

Filipino 

6 

21 

27 

0 

Puerto  Rican 

5 

124 

129 

0 

Mexican 

23 

58 

71 

0 

Korean 

3 

2 

5 

1 

Add.  Mixture 

1 

3 

4 

1 

Mongoloid 

4 

18 

22 

0 

Samoan 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Guamanian 

0 

5 

5 

0 

Unknown 

29 

73 

102 

0 

Total 

2,125 

6,066 

8,191 

385 

SOURCE:  ClLHl  Mapper  Data  as  of  December  18, 1992. 


Table  5.5 

Chronological  Accumulation  of  African-American  MlA/POW(BNR) 


Month 

1950 

1951 

1952 

MIA 

POW 

MIA 

POW 

MIA  POW 

January 

6 

2 

2  0 

February 

29 

44 

0 

March 

3 

0 

2 

April 

14 

1 

2 

May 

6 

4 

I 

June 

0 

0 

2 

0 

13 

July 

8 

0 

3 

0 

7 

August 

17 

3 

10 

1 

8 

September 

9 

2 

3 

0 

5 

October 

5 

0 

6 

0 

28 

November 

157 

119 

10 

0 

3 

December 

93 

103 

0 

0 

2 

Total 

289 

227 

92 

52 

53  <3 

SOURCE;  CILHI  Mapper  Data  as  of  December  18, 1992. 
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figure  the  sum  of  individuals  whose  deaths  were  wimessed  or  other¬ 
wise  documented.  Among  the  BNR  cases  that  could  not  have  been 
transferred  to  USSR  territory  are  the  following; 

(1)  BNRs  whose  deaths  were  witnessed  by  repatriated  POWs  and 
others  and  reported  to  UNC  and  U.S.  officials. 

(2)  BNRs  lost  outside  of  Korea  (Japan,  for  example)  and  after  the 
Armistice.  Korean  War  casualty  data  include  a  number  of  deaths  that 
occurred  beyond  the  geographic  limits  of  the  Korean  War  Zone 
(KWZ)  and  adter  the  end  of  the  Korean  War.  These  cases  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  Korean  War  data  at  the  time  of  the  incidents  under  the 
Graves  Registration  Service  concurrent  death  policy. 

(3)  BNRs  located  in  UN  cemeteries  in  North  Korea. 

(4)  BNRs  whose  isolated  burial  locations  were  recorded  by  the  GRS. 
These  locations  are  usually  specific  to  name  and  always  include  geo¬ 
graphic  location. 

As  shown  in  Table  5.6,  the  deaths  of  at  least  73  percent  of  all  BNR 
cases  were  witnessed  by  repatriates  or  otherwise  documented. 

Maximum  of  2, 195  BNR  Cases 

Of  the  2,195  BNR  cases  with  no  direct  evidence  of  death  (8,140  - 
5,945  =  2,195),  a  large  percentage  were  combat  fatalities  who  were 
disintegrated  by  explosives  or  simply  lost  on  the  battlefield.  Given 
the  nature  and  duration  of  combat  in  Korea,  the  estimate  of  battle¬ 
field  casualties  that  resulted  in  BNR  cases  ranges  as  high  as  3,070.^^ 
There  is  no  way  to  be  precise  about  this  figure,  but  it  must  be  greater 
than  zero  in  any  calculation. 

Estimate  of  Transfer  Cases  Derived  by  Researchers  and 
Officials 

The  number  of  individuals  from  this  group  who  would  fit  the  profile 
of  individuals  of  interest  to  Soviet  forces  is  much  smaller  than  the  to- 


^^Col.  Many  Summers,  Korean  War  Almanac  (New  York:  Facts  on  File,  19'jO),  p.  184. 
Summers  estimates  that  the  majority  of  MIA  cases  were  the  result  of  combat  condi¬ 
tions  that  did  not  permit  the  recovery  of  the  body. 
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Table  5.6 

BNR  Cases  Whefc  Death  Was  Witnessed  by  Repatriates 
or  Otherwise  Documented 


Total 


Missing  in  action  at  sea  (all  services)  293^ 

Confirmed  POW(BNR)  deaths  2, 1 19*’ 

Total  U.S.  graves  on  North  Korean  territory  2,096^ 

U.S.  burials  linked  to  aircraft  crash  sites  412** 

BNR  cases  occurring  outside  Korea  53^ 

BNR  (died  during  marches)  959^ 

Post-war  BNR  cases  grouped  with  war  data  13R 

Total  confirmed  or  documented  BNR  deaths  5,945 


^This  figure  derives  from  CILHI  data  as  of  February  1993. 

^*1116  total  number  of  wimessed  POW  camp  deaths  is  2,730.  The 
2,119  number  represents  current  POW(BNR)  cases,  because  611 
remains  have  been  recovered  and  identified. 

*^UNC  temporary  cemeteries,  1,520;  total  isolated  burials,  576 
(Army,  217;  Air  Force,  4;  branch  and  nationality  unknown,  108; 
Memorial  Division,  QM  data  on  unidentified  American  isolated 
burials,  247).  This  figure  does  not  include  POW  camp  graves,  be¬ 
cause  row  (BNR)  cases  are  counted  in  category  two. 

‘^Headquarters  Korean  Communications  Zone  (KCOMZ)  con¬ 
solidated  lists  of  air  crashes  into  one  master  list  showing  that  322 
crash  sites  and  412  casualties  listed  by  KCX)MZ  as  “number  of 
remains’  and  “burial”  number.  There  is  no  indication  that  these 
remains  ate  any  other  than  American  personnel. 

^Figure  derived  firom  QLHI  data.  This  includes  BNR  cases  that 
occurred  in  Japan  or  between  Japan  and  Korea,  for  example. 

^The  number  of  evaluated  cases  was  reduced  from  1,367  based 
on  Little  Switch  debriefings  of  repatriates  to  959  following  evalua¬ 
tion  of  Big  Switch  repatriate  reports. 

SData  from  CILHI  records. 


number  of  individuals  for  whom  there  is  no  direct  fact  of  death. 
Soviet  intelligence  officers  pointed  out,  “average”  American  ser¬ 
vicemen  would  have  been  of  no  interest  to  Soviet  forces. 


Estimates  of  the  number  of  Americans  transported  to  the  USSR  have 
been  made  by  Russian  researchers  and  officials  and  American  inves¬ 
tigators.  The  following  estimate  of  American  BNR  cases  that  may 
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have  been  transported  to  USSR  territory  is  made  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  assumptions  listed  above  as  well  as  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment’s  interest  in  determining  whether  Americans  with  specialized 
knowledge  or  training  were  targeted  for  transfer  to  the  USSR  during 
the  Korean  War.  There  is  little  indication  that  Soviet  forces  would 
take  the  risk  to  transport  anyone  except  servicemen  who  met  a  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  criteria  for  specialized  skills,  training,  or  rank. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee’s  investigator  in  Moscow,  A1  Graham, 
testified  before  the  Committee  in  November  1992.  Graham  con¬ 
cluded,  “Although  we  have  no  direct  evidence  to  prove  it,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  strong  possibility  that  at  least  a  handful  of  U.S.  POWs, 
possible  more,  were  transferred  to  Soviet  territory  during  the  Korean 
War.”®®  On  November  10,  during  testimony  before  the  Select 
Committee,  the  author  of  this  study  stated  Aat  fewer  than  100 
American  POWs,  perhaps  no  more  than  50,  were  transported  to 
USSR  territory  from  Korea  or  China.  There  is  no  room  in  Korean  War 
casualty  data  to  account  for  hundreds  of  American  POWs  being 
taken  to  the  USSR.  Too  much  is  known  about  the  circumstances  of 
loss  for  such  laige  variables  to  occur.  Those  who  assert  that  hun¬ 
dreds  were  transported  must  justify  their  argument  with  an  estimate 
of  the  magnitude  of  undocument^  battlefield  deaths  and  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  Soviet  motives  for  such  a  massive  operation.  The  equation 
that  must  be  used  is  the  following:  5,945  documented  deaths  +  x 
undocumented  deaths  +  x  transfers  to  the  USSR  =  8,140  total  BNR 
cases. 

Two  Russian  sources  have  provided  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Americans  transported  to  the  USSR  during  the  Korean  War  that  sup¬ 
ports  this  study’s  estimate.  The  sources  are  unwilling  at  this  point  to 
make  the  estimates  public.  The  first  reported  through  mutual 
acquaintances  that  he  had  first-hand  knowledge  to  the  effect  that  30 
Americans  had  been  transported  to  USSR  territory.  But  he  was  not 
willing  to  report  this  information  to  U.S.  officials.  The  second  source, 
a  former  high-ranking  KGB  official,  said  in  an  off-the-record  discus¬ 
sion  that  the  “number  of  Americans  taken  to  the  USSR  was  quite 
small,  25  or  30  or  so.” 


®®POW’/MMs,p.403 
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U.S.  Government’s  Position  on  Transfer  of  American 
POW/MIAstoUSSR 

The  position  of  the  U.S.  government  on  the  issue  of  whether  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  transported  from  Korea  or  China  to  USSR  territory  has 
changed  over  time.  In  May  1954,  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  deliv¬ 
ered  a  note  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  accusing  the  Soviets  of 
having  transferred  American  prisoners  to  Soviet  territory  from  Korea. 
The  note,  according  to  a  Senate  version,  reads  as  follows: 

The  United  States  Government  has  recently  received  reports  which 
support  earlier  indications  that  American  prisoners  of  war  who  had 
seen  action  in  Korea  have  been  transported  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  that  they  are  now  in  Soviet  custody.  The 
United  States  desires  to  receive  urgently  all  information  available  to 
the  Soviet  Government  concerning  these  American  personnel  and 
to  arrange  for  their  repatriation  at  the  earliest  possible  time.^^ 

The  Soviet  government’s  rejection  of  the  U.S.  note  was  the  first  pub¬ 
lic  notice  that  the  U.S.  had  made  such  a  protest.  The  number  of  pris¬ 
oners  involved  and  other  details  were  not  made  public.  The  Soviet 
reply,  published  in  Soviet  and  U.S.  newspapers,  reads  as  follows: 

The  assertions  in  the  note  of  the  United  States  Government,  that 
American  prisoners  of  war,  participants  in  military  action  in  Korea, 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  are  at  the  present 
time  maintained  under  Soviet  guard  are  without  any  kind  of  basis 
and  are  clearly  invented,  as  there  are  not  and  have  not  been  any 
such  persons  in  the  Soviet  Union.** 

Nine  months  later,  the  U.S.  government's  position  changed,  but  thus 
far  there  has  been  no  evidence  that  explains  adequately  on  what 
grounds  the  original  charges  were  reversed. 

®®See  Senator  Smith’s  “April  19, 1954”  declassifed  cable  from  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
to  the  American  Embassy  Moscow  in  Appendix  8,  which  contains  adtUtional  evidence 
of  the  transfer  of  Americans  from  North  Korea  to  the  USSR. 

**“Soviet  Denies  Having  U.S.  Korea  Prisoners,"  New  York  Times,  May  13, 1954. 
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The  U.S.  government’s  position  on  this  issue  in  1955  was  unequivo¬ 
cal.  In  spite  of  a  previous  U.S.  government  protest  to  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  that  asserted  the  Soviets  held  American  POWs  taken  from 
Korea,  on  February  10,  1955,  a  coordinated  interagency  position 
concluded  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  such  a  position. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  United  States  personnel  captured  in 
Korea,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  informed  us  that  ^  Ameri¬ 
can  servicemen,  missing  or  unaccounted  for  in  that  conflict  have 
been  presumed  dead.  In  close  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Defense,  however,  we  intend  to  continue  to  seek  information  from 
the  Communists  about  their  fate.  Further,  we  have  no  evidence  that 
any  United  States  personnel  captured  in  Korea  were  ever  taken  to  the 
Soviet  Union.^^ 

One  year  later,  the  U.S.  government  was  still  pursuing  the  idea  that 
Americans  had  been  transferred  to  the  territory  of  the  USSR  from  the 
Korean  theater  of  combat  operations. 

On  June  20,  1956,  Secretary  of  State  John  F.  Dulles  circulated  a  draft 
demarche  that  asked  for  comments  on  whether  it  was  "desirable  at 
this  time  to  question  the  Soviet  Government  specifically  with  refer¬ 
ence”  to  the  possibility  that  "the  Soviet  Government  has  in  its  cus¬ 
tody  members  of  the  crews  of  other  United  Nations  aircraft,  particu¬ 
larly  crew  members  of  aircraft  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Command  side  of  the  military  action  in  Korea  since  1950.”  Two 
years  later,  the  U.S.  government  returned  to  the  February  1955  posi¬ 
tion  that  Americans  had  not  been  transferred  to  the  territory  of  the 
USSR  from  the  Korean  theater  of  combat  operations. 

On  March  25,  1958,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  wrote  to  Congressman  Clement 
Zablocki,  Jr.,  on  this  subject.  Macomber  stated  that  after  "exhaustive 
efforts  in  analyzing  the  information”  provided  by  people  wbo 
claimed  that  American  POWs  from  Korea  were  being  held  in  the 
USSR,  "the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense . . .  have  not  been  able 
to  identify  American  servicemen  reported  to  be  so  held.” 


®  *  Letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  Thruston  B.  Morton  to  Congressman  Vorys,  February 
10, 1955,611.61241/1-2156.  Emphasis  added. 
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There  has  been  no  official  e}q)lanation  that  squares  these  apparently 
contradictory  positions.^^  Additional  historical  reporting  from  offi- 
cial  U.S.  sources  and  additional  evidence  from  Task  Force  Russia  and 
Senator  Bob  Smith  that  suggest  Americans  were  transported  from 
Korea  to  the  territory  of  the  USSR  are  presented  in  Appendix  8. 


August  1993,  the  American  delegation  to  the  U.S.-Russian  Joint  Commission  on 
POW/MIAs  presented  the  Russian  side  with  a  document  entitled  The  Transfer  of  U.S. 
Korean  War  POWs  to  the  Soviet  Union  The  report  concluded,  “The  Soviets  transferred 
several  hundred  U.S.  Korean  War  POWs  to  Ae  USSR  and  did  not  repatriate  them.' 
The  report  cites  “broad  and  compelling  evidence,”  including  statements  by  former 
Soviet  military  and  inteUigence  officers.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Joint  Commission  member  Edward  Ross  contradicted  this  finding  by  asserting,  “There 
isn’t  one  shred  of  evidence”  that  any  U.S.  airman  was  taken  to  ffie  USSR  and  not 
returned.  Robert  Bums,  “A  Defense  Official  Contradicts  POW  Report,”  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  October  30,  1^3.  In  a  subsequent  interview  “Ross,  vriio  now  says  he  was 
mi^uoted,  claims  he  was  only  referring  to  some  men  specifically  named  in  ffie  report, 
adding  that  he  does  not  want  to  undercut  the  report.”  “Breaking  a  Bond  of  Trust,”  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report,  November  22, 1993,  p.  29. 


_ Chapter  Six 

AMERICANS  IN  THE  PRC 


INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  has  five  purposes;  (1)  to  discuss  Chinese  motivations 
for  transfering  American  POWs  to  PRC  territory  fi'om  Korea  during 
the  Korean  War;  (2)  to  present  evidence  that  transfers  took  place;  (3) 
to  document  transport  methods;  (4)  to  present  evidence  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  held  in  PRC  territory  as  political  prisoners  and  released 
following  the  end  of  the  Korean  War;  and  (5)  to  document  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernmental  efforts  to  obtain  the  release  of  Americans  known  or 
thought  to  be  in  Chinese  prisons. 

TRANSFER  AND  RETURN  FROM  THE  PRC 
Bacl^ound 

"In  Chinese  custody”  during  the  Korean  conflict  did  not  necessarily 
mean  that  a  prisoner  was  held  in  PRC  territory.  A  distinction  must  be 
made  between  Americans  held  captive  under  Chinese  guard  in  North 
Korea  and  those  held  in  PRC  territory.  During  the  Korean  War,  the 
Chinese  obtained  custody  of  American  servicemen  in  at  least  three 
ways.  First,  Americans  were  captured  by  Chinese  Communist  Forces 
(CCF)  after  the  CCF  entered  the  Korean  War  in  late  1950.  Several 
POW  camps  in  North  Korean  territory  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  CCF.  Second,  USAF  crews  crashed  on,  parachuted  into,  or  were 
transported  to  Chinese  territory.  Some  Americans  were  imprisoned, 
for  varying  lengths  of  time,  as  political  prisoners  on  Chinese  territory 
long  after  the  end  of  the  Korean  War.  Third,  21  U.S.  Army  POWs 
chose  to  stay  in  Communist  control  rather  than  return  to  the  United 
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States  after  their  liberation  from  captivity  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
These  voluntary  non-repatriates  (VNR)  resettled  in  China,  though 
most  eventually  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Chinese  Motivations 

Prisoners  of  war  have  been  considered  “valuable  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  throughout  recorded  history.”'  Evidence  gathered  from  repatri¬ 
ated  POWs  and  from  captured  documents  demonstrated  the  impor¬ 
tance  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  forces  placed  on  interrogations 
of  POWs.  The  Soviets  were  equally  interested  in  information  that 
could  be  derived  from  captured  Americans,  but  the  methodology  for 
obtaining  it  was  complicated  by  the  declared  Soviet  policy  of  nonin¬ 
volvement  in  the  Korean  conflict.  The  Chinese  had  no  restrictions, 
thus  the  evidence  of  direct  involvement  with  U.S.  POWs  is  much 
more  extensive. 

Brainwashing 

Discussions  of  Chinese  intelligence  operations  during  the  Korean 
conflict  inevitably  touch  on  the  Manchurian  Candidate,  usually  in 
the  context  of  whether  American  POWs  were  subjected  to  Chinese 
“brainwashing.”  Returning  American  POWs  were  interviewed  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  they  had  succumbed  to  brainwashing. 

Brainwashing  differs  from  interrogation  in  two  important  respects. 

One,  it  seeks  not  merely  to  extract  information  from  a  captive  but  to 
actually  change  his  beliefs,  his  attitudes,  his  thoughts;  and  two,  it 
has,  in  the  past,  resulted  in  the  captive,  as  well  as  parting  with  in¬ 
formation  and  changing  his  views,  actively  collaborating  with  the 
enemy  by  indulging  in  such  things  as  broadcasts  and  false  confes¬ 
sions  which  can  be  used  as  propaganda  by  the  enemy  captors.^ 


'  U.S.  Prisoners  of  War  in  the  Korean  Operation:  A  Study  of  Their  Treatment  by  the 
North  Korean  Army  and  the  Chinese  Communist  Forces  (Ft.  Meade;  Army  Security 
Center,  1954),  “Interrogation,”  p.  140. 

^Peter  Watson,  Wor  on  the  Mind:  The  Military  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Psychology  (New 
York:  Pelican  Books,  1980),  p.  214. 
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According  to  Peter  Watson,  the  term  brainwash,  derived  from  the 
Chinese  "hsi  nao,”  was  first  used  by  Edward  Hunter  to  describe 
Communist  indoctrination  techniques  developed  shortly  after  the 
revolution  in  1948.  fhese  techniques,  themselves  derived  from  the 
abuses  of  psychology  perpetrated  during  the  Stalinist  purges  in  the 
1930s,  have  four  historical  roots  in  the  science  of  thought  reform:  the 
Russian  purges  of  the  1930s;  World  War  11;  the  Korean  War;  and  the 
Chinese  thought  reform  programs.^ 

The  two  most  important  results  of  Chinese  brainwashing  eftbrts  were 
first,  a  great  deal  of  military  information  was  obtained,  and  second, 
the  Communists  derived  a  great  deal  of  value  from  the  propaganda 
generated  by  collaborators,  defectors,  and  converts.  Many  American 
POWs  falsely  confessed  to  using  “germ  warfare”  in  Korea.  4s  noted 
earlier,  the  rate  at  which  American  POWs  collaborated  with  the  en¬ 
emy  and  the  number  of  Americans  who  agreed  to  participate  in  espi¬ 
onage  activities  was  so  alarming  that  these  returnees  were  segregated 
by  U.S.  intelligence  following  Little  Switch.  Brainwashing  was  a  one¬ 
way  street.  According  to  one  assessment,  the  American  prisoners 
“apparently  learned  nothing  from  the  Communists  that  would  be  of 
strategical  value  to  the  United  States.”^  “Brainwashing”  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  ready-made  excuse  in  the  event  American  POWs  who  had 
been  recruited  as  agents  were  detected,  in  the  view  of  George  Blake, 
“Their  defense  would  have  been  they  were  recruited  under  duress.”^ 

Tactical-Technical  Information 

During  and  after  the  Korean  War,  U.S.  intelligence  analysts  studied 
the  interrogation  techniques  used  by  the  Communist  forces.  In  the 
Korean  War,  one  purpose  of  interrogation  was  to  obtain  tactical, 
strategic,  and  political  information  from  American  prisoners.  The 
unique  aspect  to  the  interrogation  of  American  POWs  was  the  addi¬ 
tional  element  of  indoctrination.  French  captives  held  by  the  Viet 


^  War  on  the  Mind,  p.  215. 

*Waron  the  Mind,  p.  218. 

®Paul  M.  Cole,  interview  with  George  Blake,  February  11, 1993,  Moscow. 
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Minh  in  Indochina  had  experienced  this  but  for  Americans  it  was 
something  new  and  unanticipated.^  The  Communist  interrogation 
and  indoctrination  procedures  were,  in  the  view  of  Army  intelli¬ 
gence,  “based  upon  the  application  of  established  psychological  and 
educational  principles.  They  possess  identifiable  characteristics 
which  are  recognizable  in  the  case  of  UNC  personnel  captured  by  the 
Chinese  Communist  and  North  Korean  forces  in  North  Korea!.]” 

The  type  of  information  required  for  the  purposes  of  indoctrination 
tended  to  be  personal,  which  required  interrogation  techniques  that 
differed  from  those  used  to  obtain  military  information.  Approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  U.S.  POWs  reported  that  they  were  interro¬ 
gated  near  the  point  of  capture  by  v«diat  appeared  to  be  line  ofBcers 
who  routinely  used  interpreters.  The  god  of  the  first  interrogation 
session  was  to  make  an  identification  of  the  prisoner  and  to  obtain 
information  that  had  an  immediate  tactical  significance.  Prisoners 
were  then  transferred  to  collection  points  for  transport  to  camps. 

Trained  intelligence  officers  conducted  the  interrogations  at  the  col¬ 
lection  points.  One  objective  during  these  sessions  appeared  to  be  a 
study  of  the  English  language.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  id¬ 
ioms,  expressions,  and  psychological  mannerisms  used  by  the  pris¬ 
oners.  The  Chinese  used  U.S.  POWs  for  other  sorts  of  language  in- 
structioh  as  well.  A  report  from  January  1953  noted  that  Caucasian 
POWs  were  being  used  as  English  teachers  by  North  Korean  Army 
troops.^  The  interest  shown  by  the  Commimist  forces  in  language 
skills  was  part  of  a  coordinated  interrogation  agenda. 


®Anita  Lauve  Nutt,  Prisoners  of  War  in  Indochina  (Secret)  RM-5729-1-ARPA  (Santa 
Monica,  California:  RAND,  1969),  declassified  October  5,  1992,  at  the  request  of  the 
author  of  this  study. 

^“Sources  stated  that  a  Chinese  Communist  (CCF)  officer  and  a  Caucasian  from  15th 
Army  HQ  came  to  2nd  Company,  1st  Bn.  CP  for  one  day.  Sources  learned  from  CCF 
officer  that  Caucasian  was  a  UN  POW.  Caucasian  and  officer  (who  acted  as 
interpreter)  gave  men  of  2nd  Co.  2-hour  lesson  in  English,  teaching  them  to  say:  Stop! 
Don’t  move;  Surrender,  No  kill;  Follow  me;  Lay  down  your  arms;  Get  out;  Don’t  be 
killed  for  Wall  Street  capitalists.  In  June  1952,  7th  Company,  3rd  Bn.,  134th  Regt. 
captured  a  US  soldier  on  Hill  419  (CT  6044).  POW  sent  to  Army  HQ  Ooc.  unknovm). 
Source  told  by  Co.  Political  Officer  that  UN  POWs  were  sent  to  rear  camps  to  receive 
political  training  by  the  CCF.  After  POWs  vrere  exchanged,  these  POWs  were  to  be 
restored  to  their  homes  to  expound  Communism.  A  US  POW  toured  each  of  the  45th 
Division  to  teach  English.  In  September  1952,  a  US  POW  came  to  the  2nd  Company 
for  one  hour.  Taught  following  ^glish  phrases:  Stop;  Follow  me;  Don’t  move;  Hands 
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Once  in  the  permanent  camps,  the  interrogations  were  conducted  by 
specialists,  most  of  whom  spoke  fluent  English. 

North  Korean  Army  interrogation  was  very  slight  Interrogation  be¬ 
gan  in  earnest  with  CCF  entry.  Interrogators  were  English-speaking 
Koreans,  Chinese,  Russians  (according  to  returned  U.S.  POWs). 
Some  were  political  officers,  others  Chinese  students.  There  was  no 
fbted  interrogation  policy  re:  number  of  questions  asked — some  in¬ 
terrogations  were  brief  (name,  rank,  serial  number,  unit),  others 
extended.  Interrogations  by  NKA  became  more  detailed  after  CCF 
entry.® 

In  the  permanent  camps,  the  dominant  theme  appeared  to  be  politi¬ 
cal  eiqjloration  and  indoctrination.  "Approximately  30  percent  of  the 
returnees  claimed  to  have  been  successful  in  resisting  tactical  and 
strategical  interrogationl.r  An  additional  20  percent  "admitted  giv¬ 
ing  no  resistance  whatsoever  to  interrogators  and  freely  giving  any 
information  demanded.  (The  majority  in  this  category  justified  their 
lack  of  resistance  by  stating  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  giving  the  in¬ 
formation  or  being  shot.)”®  Indoctrination  was  the  third  of  three 
steps  in  the  interrogation  process.  The  first  two  were  selection  and 
instruction. 

The  selection  process  began  soon  after  capture.  The  interrogator 
looked  for  biographical  data,  which  often  came  fi-om  a  compulsory 
autobiography  each  prisoner  was  compelled  to  write.  The  essay  cov¬ 
ered  the  prisoner’s  famUy,  religion,  political,  social,  and  economic 
background.  The  biographical  data  were  used  to  segregate  the  pris¬ 
oners  into  categories  based  on  an  assessment  of  their  potential  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  indoctrination.  Homogenous  groups  were  formed  and 
graded  from  "highly  susceptible”  to  "strongly  resistant."*®  The 
“strongly  resistant”  were  transferred  to  labor  camps  vWiere  they  were 
ignored  for  the  purposes  of  indoctrination.  The  "highly  susceptible,” 
which  included  people  with  weak  family  backgrounds,  little  or  no  re- 


up;  Loosen  your  belt;  We  are  the  Chinese  Peo|de’s  Volunteer  Army,  if  you  surrender  we 
go  home  (we  are  friends).”  UN  Prisoners  of  War:  Camps  and  Conditions  in  Korea, 
Manchuria,  and  China  (Secret),  Supplement  VI,  January  20, 1953,  pp.  29-30,  RG383.6 

®  UN  Prisoners  of  War,  p.  32. 

®”Enemy  Procedures  for  Interrogation,”  C-5. 

*®“Enemy  Procedures  for  Interro^tion,”  C-7. 
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ligious  training,  weak  political  ideological  convictions,  and  little  or 
no  feeling  of  group  identification,  were  not  forced  to  work.^^  In  the 
prison  camp,  a  vacuum  was  created  then  filled  with  predetermined 
metms.  The  Communists  considered  indoctrination  to  be  both  a 
short-term  and  long-term  political  weapon.  According  to  a  KGB 
source  and  the  MVD  report  discussed  in  the  Sharashka  section,  the 
KGB  received  reports  of  “soft”  individuals  identified  by  the  Chinese 
and  North  Koreans.  Blake  was  identified  in  this  fashion,  according  to 
a  KGB  source  familiar  with  the  details  of  Blake’s  recruitment  from  the 
KGB  operational  file. 

The  experience  of  U.S.  Air  Force  prisoners  differed  markedly  from 
that  of  other  UNC  forces,  including  other  U.S.  services.  From  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  until  the  spring  of  1951,  USAF  crewmembers 
captured  by  the  NKA  endured  a  period  of  “great  physical  suffering" 
that  “offered  the  prisoner  the  least  chance  of  survival.” Capture  by 
North  Korean  cii^ans  or  security  police  sometimes  involved  a  se¬ 
vere  beating.  This  gradually  changed  following  China’s  entry  into  the 
war.  As  Chinese  forces  dispersed  over  North  Korea,  USAF  crews 
tended  to  be  captured  by  the  Chinese  or  turned  over  by  the  NKA  to 
the  Chinese  shortly  after  capture.  The  most  noticeable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  treatment  of  USAF  POWs  was 
that  “the  Chinese  made  attempts  to  alleviate  unfavorable  conditions 
and  there  were  far  fewer  instances  of  the  wanton,  senseless  brutality 
that  characterized  some  North  Korean  captors.”^^  “Interrogation 
centers,  notably  the  notorious  Pak’s  Palace  near  Pyongyang,  were  of¬ 
ten  places  of  brutality  and  inhumane  treatment.”^^  All  USAF  POWs 
apparently  passed  through  the  interrogation  centers  before  being 
transferred  to  a  POW  camp. 


^^'Among  Anny  personnel,  case  files  indicate  that  ‘brainwashing’  when  that  term  is 
used  in  die  mystical  or  sinister  sense  of  the  word,  was  not  employed  but  the  method 
used  was  that  of  indoctrination,  which  as  indicated,  was  the  application  of  sound 
psychological  and  educational  techniques.  This  confirms  that  dnigs  and  hypnosis 
were  not  used  and  physical  torture  was  not  employed  in  any  direct  relation  to 
obtaining  any  particular  act  of  cooperation.”  "Enemy  Procedures  for  Interrogation,” 
C-7-8. 

^^USAF  Prisoners  of  War  in  Korea  (Confidential),  Headquarters,  United  States  Air 
Force,  The  Inspector  General,  Directorate  of  Specif  Investigations,  July  1, 1954,  p.  2. 

^^USAF  Prisoners, p.  8. 

^*USAF  Prisoners, p.  4. 
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The  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  USAF  POWs  also  coincided 
with  the  opening  of  truce  negotiations  at  Panmunjom.  But  the  basic 
pattern  of  prisoner  processing  continued  in  the  following  way:  cap¬ 
ture;  search;  initial  interrogation;  transfer  to  interrogation  centers; 
and  transport  to  POW  camps.  In  the  fall  of  1951, 

all  but  a  few  officer  prisoners,  other  than  those  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  Army,  and  all  USAF  airmen  were  transferred  to  a  point  desig¬ 
nated  as  C^p  No.  2  near  the  Yalu  River,  where,  for  the  most  part, 
they  remained  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  reason  for  this  move 
was  not  formally  announced  but,  in  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  U.S. 
repatriates,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  Communist  in¬ 
doctrination  of  other  United  Nations  prisoners.  According  to  the 
repatriates,  the  Chinese  exhibited  great  interest  in  the  indoctrina¬ 
tion  of  the  young  and  of  those  with  relatively  little  education  or  in¬ 
telligence, 

The  camps  offered  a  sense  of  companionship  and  stability,  but  the 
USAF  POWs  were  segregated  and  subjected  to  similar  interrogation 
techniques. 

Conditions  in  the  POW  camps  were  not  significantly  different  from 
those  in  the  interrogation  centers.  The  big  difference  was  that  pris¬ 
oners  were  not  constantly  called  in  for  interrogations.  In  the  camps 
the  interrogations  were  less  frequent. 

Almost  all  prisoners  were  at  one  time  or  another  interrogated  dur¬ 
ing  their  stay  in  Camp  No.  2.  These  interrogations  took  place  out¬ 
side  the  main  camp  but  somewhere  within  the  Camp  No.  2  com¬ 
plex.  The  duration  of  these  sessions  ranged  from  a  few  days  to  a  few 
months  ....  Great  interest  was  displayed  in  the  Air  Force  training 
methods  because,  according  to  some  interrogators,  the  Chinese  Air 
Force  was  then  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  training  program. 

On  one  occasion  all  B-29  crew  members  were  taken  frx>m  camp  and 
interrogated  on  all  phases  of  their  B-29  training,  equipment,  tactics, 
organization,  etc.  Thus  it  appeared  that  these  interrogations  were 
prompted  by  intelligence  requirements  that  were  sent  down  to  the 
camps  from  higher  Chinese  authorities.^® 


^^USAF  Prisoners, p.  10. 
^^USAF  Prisoners, p.  13. 
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Prisoners  were  normally  interrogated  alone,  “therefore  there  is  no 
method,  short  of  examining  enemy  intelligence  files  tWiereby  accu¬ 
rate  assessment  can  be  made  of  the  amount  of  sensitive  material 
actually  extracted  from  them."^^  Camp  2  was  equipped  with  facilities 
that  were  used  for  interrogations,  solitary  confinement,  and  for 
housing  prisoners  captured  later  in  the  war. 

The  Soviet  and  Chinese  armed  forces  were  interested  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  forces  in  Korea  for  different'  reasons.  The  standard  topics 
covered  by  Communist  interrogators  included  the  following: 

Tactical  information;  personal  backgroimd;  finances;  religion;  size, 
occupations,  status  of  family;  morale,  economic  conditions,  social 
welfare  in  US;  what  POW  thought  of  war  and  US  participation;  why 
POW  fighting;  what  POW  thought  of  Truman  and  MacAithur;  did 
POW  own  a  car;  vsdiether  POW  capitalist  or  communist.*® 

U.S.  authorities  were  aware  that  “POWs  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  Geneva  Convention.  CIC  believes  enemy  obtained  a  lot  of  valu¬ 
able  tactical  information  fi-om  POWs.”*®  U.S.  Air  Force  POWs  were 
the  subjects  of  intense  scrutiny  that  went  beyond  the  general  intelli¬ 
gence  issues  pursued  with  other  prisoners.^®  Of  particular  interest  to 


USAF  Prisoners,  p.  5. 

*®l/N  Prisoners  of  War,  p.  32. 

*®(/N  Prisoners  of  War,  p.  32.  Intenogation  protocols  obtained  from  Russian  sources 
confirm  that  US^  POWs  in  some  cases  provided  a  great  deal  of  tactical  and  technical 
information  to  the  Chinese.  The  intenogation  protocol  of  a  senior  USAF  officer  is 
nearly  100  pages  long,  %diile  that  of  a  junior  officer  merely  notes  that  he  refused  to 
answer  questions. 

^^'Total  resistance  to  interrogation  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  repatriates, 
virtually  impossible.  The  interrogators  demanded  detailed  biographic  information  on 
the  individual  prisoner  and  his  family  and  every  conceivable  type  of  military 
information,  not  only  on  U.N.  Forces  in  Korea  but  on  the  USAF  in  Ae  zone  of  the 
interior  as  well.  These  interrogations  were  often  not  exhaustively  comprehensive!.] 
However,  based  on  the  biographical  data  obtained  from  the  prisoner,  the  interrogator 
usually  touched  upon  a  wide  r^ety  of  subjects  which  he  thought  might  be  widiin  the 
prisoner's  knowle^e.  These  interrogators  had  die  additional  advantage  of  possessing 
a  store  of  accurate  USAF  information  including  Air  Force  manuals,  maps  of 
installations,  etc.  After  several  months  in  these  interrogation  centers,  the  surviving 
prisoners  were  usually  transferred  to  one  of  the  many  prisoner  of  war  camps  scattered 
around  North  Korea.  At  times  during  the  first  phase,  such  transfers  were  literally 
death  marches  for  some  prisoners.  The  permanent  type  of  prisoner  of  war  camp 
offered  slightly  improved  conditions  in  some  respects.  The  captives  were  no  longer 
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the  Communist  interrogators  were  the  performance  of  the  USAF’s 
equipment,  and  combat  doctrine  and  tactics. 

UNC  POW/MlAs  IN  THE  PRC 
Routine  Transfer  and  Return 

Early  in  the  Korean  conflict,  the  UNC  suspected  that  UNC  POWs,  in¬ 
cluding  Americans,  were  being  transfeir^  from  Korea  to  PRC  terri¬ 
tory.  A  great  deal  of  firsthand  testimony  and  archive  documentation 
supports  this  suspicion.  According  to  Army  records,  on  December 
16,  1950,  approximately  20  American  POWs  were  transferred  to  An- 
dong  for  interrogation.^*  Questioning  often  came  from  the  “Citizens 
Committee  of  An’Tung."  Reports  from  other  repatriated  U.S.  POWs 
indicate  that  American  POWs  were  transferred  to  China  for 
interrogation  then  returned  to  POW  camps  in  North  Korea.  Transfer 
from  North  Korea  to  China  and  back  to  North  Korea  appears  to  have 
been  routine  practice  during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  Ambassador 
Alexis  lohnson  told  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1957  that  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  was  aware  of  the  transfer  of  Americans  to  China  from  Korea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  understanding  of  the  situation  is  that  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  movement  back  and  forth  during  the  Korean 
hostilities.  We  know  of  some  cases  in  vdiich  men  were  captured  in 
Korea,  taken  to  Manchuria,  and  then  later  returned  to  Korea.  In 
other  cases,  for  example,  the  11  B-29  persoimel  and  4  jet  pilots,  the 
Chinese  allege  that  they  were  captured  in  Manchurian  territory.^ 


badgered  by  interrogators  although  they  were  still  occasionally  called  up  for 
faiterrogadons.  Shordy  after  die  Chinese  armies  swept  across  the  Yalu  River  into  North 
Korea  in  late  1950,  th^  began  taking  USAF  air  crews  prisoner.  By  spring  of  1951,  the 
Chinese  armies  were  spread  extensively  across  the  batde  lines  and  deep  into  rear 
areas.  The  simple  consequence  of  their  wide  dispersion  was  that  increasingly  larger 
numbers  of  air  crews  fell  into  Chinese  rather  than  North  Korean  hands.  Even  those 
who  were  captured  by  North  Koreans  were  often  immediately  turned  over  to  die 
Chinese  or,  at  least,  processed  through  North  Korean  interrogation  centers  then 
transferred  to  Chinese  camps.  Apparently  the  Chinese,  at  a  point  soon  after  their 
entry  into  the  war,  assumed  primary  jurisdiction  over  the  control  of  prisoners  of  war.  ’ 
USAF  Prisoners,  pp.  4-8. 

^*RG319  Entry  26  CArmy  Staff). 

^^U.S.  Congress,  House,  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific,  Return  of 
American  Prisoners  of  War  Who  Have  Not  Been  Accounted  for  by  the  Communists 
(Wuhington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1957),  p.  12. 
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The  cases  Ambassador  Johnson  referred  to  were  well  publicized  and 
widely  debated  in  the  United  States  at  the  time. 

Two  factors  help  explain  why  UNC  POWs  were  sent  over  the  Yalu 
River  to  China  then  returned  after  interrogation  by  Communist 
forces  to  POW  camps  in  North  Korea.  First,  UNC  air  power  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  operate  over  China.  This  created  a  relatively  safe  sanctu¬ 
ary  for  Communist  intelligence  services,  particularly  the  Soviets,  who 
were  responsible  for  organizing  and  conducting  interrogations  on 
Chinese  territory.  Second,  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  both  sides 
were  convinced  the  conflict  would  end  in  a  few  months.  This  created 
a  sense  of  urgency  among  those  interested  in  obtaining  information 
from  UNC  POWs.  Soviet  forces  maintained  facUities  in  Andong,  for 
example,  where  intelligence  officers  were  based.  Later  in  the  war, 
according  to  a  Soviet  intelligence  officer  stationed  in  Andong,  Soviet 
intelligence  officers  crossed  the  Yalu  to  listen  to  the  Chinese  and 
North  Korean  interrogations  of  American  Air  Force  POWs.^^  The 
transfer  of  American  POWs  to  PRC  territory  appears  to  have  been 
most  frequent  in  the  early  months  of  the  war. 

Transport  Methods 

Transporting  Americans  captured  in  North  Korea  to  PRC  territory 
was  not  a  difficult  task.  In  one  documented  case,  it  was  simply  a 
matter  of  loading  the  Americans  into  a  vehicle  and  driving  across  a 
bridge  over  the  Yalu  River.^^  There  was  also  a  tunnel  under  the  Yalu 
connecting  Sinuiju  and  Andong.  Americans  were  transported  to 
China  by  train  under  heavy  guard  or  simply  marched  across  bridges. 
Repatriated  POWs  who  had  been  transferred  to  the  PRC  reported 
that  they  were  sometimes  hooded  to  conceal  their  identity  and  to 
block  their  vision.  Windows  on  vehicles  and  trains  were  often 
blacked  out  so  that  no  one  could  see  in  or  out. 


^Bushuyev  interview. 

2^Wailace  L  Brown,  The  EneUess  Hours:  My  ’Duo  and  a  Half  Years  As  a  Prisoner  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  (New  York:  W.W.  Norton  &  Company,  1%1) ,  pp.  30-33. 
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Camps  in  China 

The  prospect  that  POWs  had  been  transferred  to  and  imprisoned  in 
Chinese  territory  was  of  great  concern  to  UNC  officials.  On  March  9, 
1952,  Rear  Admiral  Ruthven  E.  Libby,  the  Allied  truce  negotiator,  ac¬ 
cused  the  Chinese  Communists  of  secretly  holding  American  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  in  Manchuria.  Libby  told  the  Chinese,  “We  have  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  that  you  are  holding  prisoners  of  war  in  detention 
camps  outside  of  Korea  without  having  reported  them  to  our  side.” 
U.S.  intelligence  concluded  that  12  suspected  POW  camps  thought  to 
be  in  Chinese  territory  were  abolished  between  April  15,  1952,  and 
January  20,  1953.  The  abolished  camps,  according  to  Army  G-2,  are 
shown  in  Table  6.1. 

As  of  August  1952,  only  one  POW  camp  in  Chinese  territory  known  as 
Tungk’antzu  was  suspected  of  holding  UNC  prisoners.  All  this 
information  was  considered  by  intelligence  sources  to  be  “fairly 
reliable”  but  not  confirmed.^^  U.S.  forces  obtained  information 


Table  ai 

Suspected  POW  Camps  in  PRC  Territory 
Reportedly  Abolished  by  January  1953 


1. 

Chinan  (Tsinan) 

2. 

Chuchiang 

3. 

Fengcheng 

4. 

Hsuchow 

5. 

Kaifong 

6. 

UShih 

7. 

Mukden 

8. 

Nanking 

9. 

Paoshan 

10. 

Shan^ai 

11. 

Tientsin 

12. 

Tunghua 

“iflV  Prisoners  of  War,  pp.  1, 26. 


I 
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that  could  be  taken  as  one  explanation  for  the  absence  of  POW 
camps  in  Manchuria  or  China; 

While  the  67th  CCF  Army  was  stationed  in  China,  the  source  heard 
from  various  Section  Chiefs  that  the  Army  Groups  in  Korea  had  sent 
UN  POWs  into  Manchuria  and  that  this  had  drawn  strong  protest 
from  KAO,  Kang,  chairman  of  ail  Manchurian  Provinces,  who  ar¬ 
gued  that  international  complications  would  arise  if  UN  POWs  were 
found  in  China  proper,  and  that  the  Chinese  government  should 
not  assume  responsibility  of  caring  for  UN  POWs.  According  to  the 
Section  Chiefs,  KAO  won  his  argument  and  UN  POWs  were  re¬ 
turned  to  North  Korea. 

This  information  from  November  11, 1952,  was  considered  to  be  reli¬ 
able,  according  to  a  U.S.  intelligence  evaluation. 

AMERICAN  POUTICAL  PRISONERS  IN  THE  PRC 
Bacl^ound 

There  were  over  15  highly  publicized  cases  of  Americans  being  held 
as  political  prisoners— -hostages  for  all  intents  and  purposes— in 
China.  Whether  there  were  other  Americans  held  after  the  Korean 
War  is  a  matter  of  ongoing  debate  and  analysis.  In  January  1993,  for 
example,  researchers  and  analysts  from  Task  Force  Russia  and  the 
Joint  Commission  visited  Beijing  in  an  effort  to  obtain  Chinese  assis¬ 
tance  in  the  resolution  of  Korean  War  POW/MIA  issues.  During  the 
Korean  War  POW  exchanges,  there  were  suspicions  among  the  UN 
forces  that  Americans  imprisoned  in  China  were  being  withheld  by 
the  Communist  side.  On  May  15,  1953,  following  Little  Switch,  Lt. 
General  V^lliam  K.  Harrison  Jr.,  senior  United  Nations  negotiator  at 
the  Armistice  talks,  demanded  of  chief  North  Korean  delegate  Gen¬ 
eral  Nam  II, 

What  about  lUN]  personnel  sent  to  peace  camps  in  Manchuria? 
What  about  persormel  sent  to  reform  camps  in  Manchuria?  Are 


^UN  Prisoners  of  War,  p.  28. 
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these  men  to  be  free  to  return  to  our  side  after  the  armistice  be¬ 
comes  effective?^^ 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  however,  the  Communists  refused  to 
verify  prisoner  manifests,  thus  it  was  impossible  to  establish  how 
many,  if  any,  UN  captives  had  been  transferred  to  but  not  returned 
from  PRC  territory.  The  only  answer  Harrison  got  was  the  standard 
Communist  line  that  all  eligible  prisoners  had  been  released. 

Chinese  Foreign  Policy  Objectives 

The  Chinese  Foreign  Ministry  was  less  than  four  years  old  when 
Chou  En-lai  turned  to  hostage-taking  to  achieve  foreign  policy  objec¬ 
tives.  From  the  beginning  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  his  colleagues  sought  to  establish  China’s  presence  on 
the  world  stage.  In  the  Seventeeth  Century,  the  Pope  decided  who 
should  be  considered  a  great  power  in  the  world.  The  government  of 
the  PRC  decided  to  achieve  the  same  end  by  transferring  American 
and  other  UNC  air  crews  to  PRC  territory  where  they  were  jailed  as 
political  prisoners.  The  beginning  of  China’s  hostage- taking  policy 
roughly  coincides  with  the  souring  of  Sino-Soviet  relations  and  the 
death  of  Stalin. 

On  October  19,  1950,  China  entered  the  Korean  War  without  Soviet 
air  cover.  The  Soviets  did  not  appear  in  the  skies  above  North  Korea 
until  two  weeks  later.  Although  there  is  an  ongoing  debate  over  the 
degree  to  which  Beijing  acted  independently  of  Moscow  during  the 
Korean  War,  this  example  of  the  manner  in  which  Chinese  ground 
forces  took  the  initiative  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  were  not 
controlled  entirely  by  the  Russians.  By  January  1953,  after  two  and 
one  half  years  of  direct  combat  with  Americans,  the  Chinese  were  not 
only  more  confident,  they  were  also  faced  with  Stalin’s  bizarre  exit. 

Stalin’s  death  was  announced  on  March  6.  The  doctors’  plot,  the 
campaign  against  Beria  and  the  rumors  of  yet  another  massive  purge 
raised  serious  doubts  about  the  degree  of  political  stabUity  in 


^^Lindesay  Parrott,  “Harrison  Charges  Foe  Sent  Prisoners  to  Reform  Camps,”  New 
York  Times,  May  IS,  1953. 
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Moscow.  China's  decision  to  transfer  American  Air  Force  crews  from 
North  Korea  to  China  coincides  with  Stalin’s  demise.  The  Chinese 
were  keenly  aware  that  Soviet  support  for  the  Chinese  effort  in  the 
Korean  War  had  always  been  more  popular  with  the  Soviet  military 
than  with  the  Soviet  political  hierarchy.  Thus,  the  high  profile  taking 
of  American  hostages  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  Chinese  calcula¬ 
tion  that  it  was  time  for  China  to  confront  America  in  a  direct  politi¬ 
cal  struggle  commensurate  with  the  degree  to  which  the  military 
conflict  was  being  waged.  This  suggests  the  Chinese  realued  the 
value  of  hostages  in  this  political  struggle  with  the  United  States. 

As  one  considers  the  possibility  that  other  Ameiicans  were  secretly 
transferred  to  PRC  territory,  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  China 
openly  admitted  and  went  to  great  lengths  to  publicize  the  fact  that 
American  hostages  were  being  held  in  Chinese  jails.  Since  the  PRC 
Foreign  Ministry  had  few  tools  with  which  to  pursue  its  policy  goals, 
viz.,  great  power  status  and  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations,  one  must 
ask  what  political  end,  if  any,  would  be  realized  by  holding  a  large 
number  of  Americans  without  any  publicity?  China  publicized  and 
exploited  the  American  prisoners  it  held.  The  task  of  making  the  case 
for  the  political  utility  of  retaining  prisoners  in  secret  is  left  to  others. 

Direct  Negotiations  with  the  United  States 

On  May  28, 1954,  a  Chinese  spokesman  at  the  Geneva  conference  on 
Far  Eastern  affairs  announced  that  “the  best  way”  for  the  United 
States  to  obtain  the  release  of  Americans  held  in  China  would  be 
through  direct  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  governments^  A  U.S. 
spokesman  remarked  that  the  issue  was  how  to  conduct  these  nego¬ 
tiations  without  implying  a  change  in  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Chinese 
government 

The  Chinese  reportedly  told  the  crew  of  a  B-29  that  they  were  being 
“used  for  bargaining  purposes  in  connection  with  Peiping’s  cam¬ 


s®“U.S.-Chinese  Talks  on  American  Captives  Held  by  Peiping  May  Be  Opened  in 
Geneva,"  New  York  Times,  May  28, 1954. 
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paign  for  admission  to  the  United  Nations.”^^  Chou  En-lai’s  “diplo¬ 
matic  strategy  was  to  use  (the  momentum  of  Bandung,  the  spirit  of 
Geneva,  and  the  vogue  for  ‘coexistence’]  to  put  himself  on  a  par  with 
Dulles.  That  was  Peking’s  real  aim.”“ 

Research  Facilities 

In  July  1992,  the  Chinese  Foreign  Ministry  rejected  news  accounts  of 
a  U.S.  government  report  that  concluded  Americans  had  been  held 
in  a  research  facility  in  Manchuria  during  the  Korean  War.  “One 
knowledgeable  [U.S.j  government  source  called  the  report  extremely 
preliminary”  and  another  said  “that  American  officials  were  uncer¬ 
tain  which  country — Russia  or  China — to  press  for  more  information 
given  the  uncertainty  of  the  location  of  the  alleged  research  facility  in 
China  and  the  role  allegedly  played  in  it  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
East  European  allies.”^*  The  Embassy  of  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  called  the  report  “totally  groundless,  and  it  was  a  sheer  fabri¬ 
cation  made  with  ulterior  motives.  The  Chinese  side  settled  the  issue 
of  American  prisoners  of  the  Korean  War  long  ago.  There  are  no 
American  POWs  in  China,  nor  any  issues  remaining  unsettled."^^  A 
subsequent  report  linked  American  POWs  to  a  biological  weapon 
facility  located  in  North  Korea.^ 

Air  Force  Hostages 

The  UN  Command  and  the  United  States  government  have  publi¬ 
cized  over  the  years  firm  evidence  that  USAF  personnel  were  being 


^^‘U.S.  Bids  Red  China  Release  15  Ftiers,”  New  York  Times,  August  20,  1954.  Steve 
Kiba,  who  was  held  in  China  until  1955,  conhimed  that  Chinese  intenrogators  explic¬ 
itly  linked  the  status  of  the  American  captives  to  membership  for  the  PRC  in  the 
United  Nations.  Interview  with  Paul  M.  Cole,  Alexandria,  Virginia,  November  9, 1992. 

^Kenneth  T.  Young,  N^otiating  with  the  Communist  Chinese  (New  York:  McGraw 
Hill,  1968),  p.  56. 

^^Melissa  Healy,  “U.S.  MIAs  May  Have  Been  Test  Subjects  in  China,”  Los  Angeles 
TYmesJulya,  1992. 

^^Newsietter,  No.  21,  July  10. 

^“Ptobe  into  Biological  Experiments  on  Korean  War  POWs  Reported,"  Washington 
Times,  August  18, 1S^2. 
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held  on  PRC  territory  during  (as  POWs)  and  after  (as  political  prison¬ 
ers)  the  Korean  War.  The  most  publicized  USAF  captives  held  in  the 
PRC  were  11  crewmen  of  a  USAF  B-29  shot  down  over  North  Korea.^ 
On  January  12,  1953,  a  B-29  on  a  classified  psychological  warfare 
leaflet  mission  was  downed  by  a  MiG  flown  by  a  Soviet  pilot  south  of 
the  Yalu  River.^®  USAF  Field  Search  Case  A654,  which  contains 
details  on  this  incident  (Case  No.  1079),  notes  that  the  last  radio 
contact  at  23:16  reported  the  aircraft’s  location  in  Transverse  Merca¬ 
tor  Grid  XE-6050,  near  the  Chinese-North  Korean  border.  The  miss¬ 
ing  aircrew  check  list  noted: 

Unidentified  crafts  appeared  to  merge  on  friendly  craft  and  fiiendly 
craft  disappeared  from  the  radar  scope  at  XE  6050.  Search  efforts 
made  by  5th  Air  Force  consisting  of  maximum  altitude  filter 
sweeps  over  area  of  missing  craft  with  negative  results. 

The  crash  site  was  identified  in  an  “unrecoverable  remains”  report  of 
March  1, 1955,  as  grid  coordinate  6134-1,  well  south  of  the  Yalu  River 
and  Chinese  territory. 

The  Chinese  claimed  the  plane  flew  over  Liaoning  Province  where  it 
was  shot  down.  The  purpose  of  the  overflight,  according  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  was  to  “airdrop  special  agents  into  China  and  the  Soviet 


^^The  crew  members  on  the  B-29  shot  down  on  January  12, 1953,  were: 


Colonel  John  K.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Major  William  H.  Baumer 
Captain  Elmer  F.  Llewellyn 
Captain  Eugene  J.  Vaadi 
First  Lieutenant  John  W.  Buck 
First  Lieutenant  Paul  E.  Van  Voorhis 
First  Lieutenant  Henry  D.  Weese 
First  Lieutenant  Wallace  L  Brown 
Technical  Sergeant  Howard  W.  Brown 
Airman  First  Class  AWin  D.  Hart,  Jr. 

Airman  First  Class  Steve  E.  Kiba 
Airman  Second  Class  Harry  M.  Benjamin,  Jr. 
Airman  Second  Gass  Daniel  C.  Schmidt 
Airman  Second  Class  John  W.  Thompson  III 


1212A 

A0733786 

A020723609 

A0825908 

A0787245 

A02091867 

A02091871 

A02221928 

AF36809947 

AF16353684 

AF15426310 

AF27345828 

AF19391475 

AF13361709 


(repatriated) 

(repatriated) 

(repatriated) 

(repatriated) 

(repatriated) 


(repatriated) 

(repatriated) 

(repatriated) 

(repatriated) 

(repatriated) 

(repatriated) 


^^>4ktor  Aleksandrovich  Bushuyev,  deputy  chief  of  intelligence  of  the  Soviet  64th  Air 
Corps,  said  “the  guy  who  shot  down  Col.  Arnold’s  plane  was  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine." 
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Union.”^^  This  was  a  bizarre  charge  inasmuch  as  neither  the  Soviets 
nor  the  Chinese  ever  disputed  the  fact  that  everyone  aboard  the  B-29 
was  in  uniform,  an  odd  choice  of  disguise  for  a  spy  to  say  the  least.^^ 
The  pilot  of  the  B-29,  2nd  Lieutenant  Wallace  Brown,  who  saw  the 
wreckage  of  the  B-29  and  watched  but  was  unable  to  communicate 
with  the  CAP,  was  certain  the  plane  crashed  on  North  Korean  terri¬ 
tory.  Brown  described  in  his  memoirs  how  after  being  captured  he 
was  covered  with  a  parachute  canopy  by  Communist  forces  then 
transported  in  a  captured  American  weapons  carrier  across  the  Yalu 
to  Andong,  China.^®  The  other  surviving  crew  members,  according  to 
Brown,  were  transported  in  a  similar  fashion.®®  In  addition  to  the 
crew  of  the  B-29,  at  least  fovu  other  American  Air  Force  personnel 
shot  down  during  the  Korean  conflict  were  captured  and  transferred 
to  PRC  territory. 

U.S.  EFFORTS  TO  FREE  THE  POUTICAL  PRISONERS 

The  U.S.  government  acted  on  reports  that  U.S.  servicemen  had  been 
transferred  from  Korea  to  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  The 
Department  of  State  noted  in  1956,  for  example,  that  "the  United 
States  Government  has  never  ceased  trying  to  obtain  information 
that  might  throw  light  on  the  fate  of  United  States  soldiers  who 
disappeeued  during  the  Korean  War  or  at  other  times.”"*®  The  illegal 
detention  of  U.S.  servicemen  was  a  salient  political  issue.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Thruston  B.  Morton  assured  Congressman  Morgan 
M.  Moulder  in  1955  that  "the  imprisonment  of  American  servicemen 
is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  President  and  Secretary  Dulles 
and  we  are  exploring  every  feasible  means  to  obtain  their  release.”'*' 


®®"13  Americans  Get  Terms  Up  To  Life  as  Spies  in  Peiping,"  New  York  Times, 
November  24, 1954. 

®^Sydney  Gruson,  “Chou  Accepts  Bid  by  Hammarskjold  To  Discuss  Fliers,”  New  York 
Times,  December  18, 1954. 

^The  Endless  Hours,  pp.  31-33. 

®®Steve  Kiba  confirmed  this  version  of  events.  Kiba  intervietv. 

^"Memorandum  from  EE— Walter  I.  Stoessel,  Jr.,  to  NA— Wiliam  G.  Jones,  March  5, 
1956,611.61241/3-556. 

^'Letter  to  Representative  Moulder  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Thruston  B. 
Morton,  July  13, 1955, 611.61241/6-1755. 
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Walter  S.  Robertson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Af¬ 
fairs,  described  U.S.  government  and  UN  efforts  to  obtain  the  release 
of  the  Air  Force  personnel  held  in  China. <2 

As  a  result  of  a  direct  approach  to  the  Chinese  Communists  at 
Geneva,  concerning  individuals  who  we  had  reason  to  believe  might 
be  held  in  Communist  China,  the  Communists  in  June  1954  for  the 
first  time  formally  admitted  holding  15  American  servicemen,  4  of 
them  tighter  pilots,  and  the  remaining  11  members  of  a  bomber 
crew.  The  United  States  representative.  Ambassador  U.  Alexis 
Johnson,  demanded  the  imm^iate  release  of  these  men.  This  de¬ 
mand  was  reiterated  in  subsequent  meetings  between  members  of 
our  consulate  general  in  Geneva  and  the  Chinese  Communist  con¬ 
sulate  general. 

In  November  1954,  the  Chinese  Communists  announced  the  sen¬ 
tencing  of  the  1 1  B-29  airmen.  The  Department  of  State  asked  our 
delegation  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  U.N.  v\duch  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  condemned  the  Communist  action.  The  U.N. 
resolution  requested  the  Secretary  General  to  seek  the  release  of  the 
11  airmen  and  all  other  captured  personnel  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  still  detained.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  U.N.  Secretary 
General  Hanunarskjdld  went  to  Peiping  in  January  1955.  Through 
diplomatic  charmels,  we  sought  and  obtained  the  willing  coopera¬ 
tion  of  various  free-world  nations  having  relations  with  die  Chinese 
Communists — notably  the  United  Kingdom  and  India — in  making 
representations  to  Peiping.  As  a  result  of  these  combined  efforts, 
the  four  tighter  pilots  were  released  on  May  31,  1955.  The  11  B-29 
airmen  were  released  on  the  eve  of  the  renewal  of  the  Ambassado¬ 
rial  talks  with  the  Chinese  Communists  in  Geneva  on  August  1, 
1955. 

With  the  release  of  these  two  groups  by  the  Chinese  Communists, 
there  remained  no  reliable  evidence  that  any  of  our  missing  military 
personnel  were  still  alive  or  in  Communist  hands.  However,  the 
possibility  could  not  be  excluded  that  some  of  them  might  be  alive. 

In  any  case,  we  were  entided  to  know  what  had  happened  to  them. 
Consequendy,  this  was  made  one  of  the  three  subjects  which  the 
United  States  has  taken  up  with  the  Chinese  Communists  at  the 
ambassadorial  talks  which  began  on  August  1, 1955,  at  Geneva.  By 


Return  of  American  Prisoners,  pp.  5-6. 
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this  time  the  release  of  the  airmen  and  assiduous  investigation  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  had  reduced  the  list  of  unaccounted-for 
persoimel  to  450  names. 

Ambassador  Johnson,  our  representative  in  the  ambassadorial  talks, 
has  repeatedly  demanded  an  accounting  from  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists.  The  hrst  time  he  demanded  an  accounting,  the  Com- 
muiust  representative  flatly  denied  any  of  the  men  were  being  held 
in  Communist  China  He  insisted  this  was  a  matter  to  be  taken  up 
in  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  in  Korea. 

The  United  Nations  Command  was  able,  soon  afterwards,  to  cite 
this  statement  in  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  in  renewing  its 
demand  for  an  accounting.  At  this  meeting  of  the  Military  Armistice 
Commission  in  November  1955,  the  Communists  accepted  the  list 
of  missing  UNC  persotmel,  with  the  implication  that  an  accounting 
would  be  forthcoming. 

Three  months  went  by  with  stiU  no  sign  of  an  accounting  from  the 
Commurust  side  in  the  Military  Armistice  Commission.  After  con¬ 
sultation  with  Defense,  the  Department  again  instmcted  Ambas¬ 
sador  Johnson  to  take  the  matter  up  at  Geneva  Shortly  afterward 
the  Commurust  side  in  the  MAC  produced  their  so-caUed  account¬ 
ing. 

Ambassador  Johnson  has  continued  with  undiminished  persistence 
to  demand  a  full  accounting  from  the  Communist  Chinese  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Geneva,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Communist  represen¬ 
tative  has  now  ceased  even  the  pretense  of  a  response  to  his  de¬ 
mands. 

The  Department  of  State,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Defense,  will  continue  to  pursue  all  feasible  means  to  secure  an 
acceptable  accounting. 

On  March  5,  1954,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  East  Affairs 
Walter  S.  Robertson  wrote  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Frank  C. 
Nash.^3  Robertson  noted  that  the  British  Government  "offered  to 
make  on  behalf  of  the  Unified  Command  an  approach  to  the  Chinese 


^^Robertson  to  Nash  (Confidential),  March  5,  1954,  RG383.6,  “Unaccoimted  for 
Americans  Believed  to  Be  Still  Held  Illegally  by  the  Communists.” 
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Communists  at  Peiping  to  seek  the  return  of  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mand  personnel  who  may  still  be  in  Communist  custody.”  Robert¬ 
son’s  purpose  in  writing  was  to  establish  the  Department  of  State’s 
position  on  this  matter,  since  the  Chinese  Communists  “continue  to 
retain  in  a  non-prisoner  of  war  status  certain  United  States  Air  Force 
personnel,  alleged  to  have  overflown  Chinese  territory!.]”  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  has  reported  that  18  USAF  personnei  were  in 
this  category.  From  September  to  November  1953,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Command  made  “repeated  efforts  in  the  Military  Armistice 
Commission  to  secure  from  the  Communists  an  accounting  of 
United  Nations  Command  peisonnel  who  may  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  have  been  in  Communist  custody.  These  efforts  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful.”  Ambassador  Dean,  wdio  was  negotiating  with  the  Commu¬ 
nists  at  Patununjon,  was  authorized  in  November  to  “discuss  the 
subject  of  Americans  held  in  Chinese  custody  if  a  suitable  opportu¬ 
nity  presented  itself.”  Though  this  opportunity  did  not  arise,  the 
United  Nations  Command  renewed  its  efforts  in  January  1954  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  fiill  accounting,  again  without  success. 

The  Chinese  Communists  had  indicated  through  indirect  channels 
that  the  release  of  the  Americans  could  only  be  achieved  through 
diplomatic  rather  than  military-to-military  channels.  Robertson 
wrote  that  “the  Department  of  State  believes  that  diplomatic  efforts 
should  now  be  undertaken  to  attempt  to  achieve  the  return  of  United 
Nations  Command  personnel  who  may  be  in  Chinese  Communist 
custody.”  In  Robertson’s  view,  the  British  approach  offered  a  “small 
possibility  of  success”  since  the  Communists  would  not  have  to 
admit  in  public  a  violation  of  the  Armistice  Agreement.  The  diplo¬ 
matic  approach  made  sense,  since  many  “free- world  personnel  have 
been  released  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  after  diplomatic  negoti¬ 
ations.”  Robertson  notified  the  Department  of  Defense: 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that  the  Department  of  Defense  concur  in 
authorizing  the  British  Government  to  make  on  behalf  of  the  Uni¬ 
fied  Conunand  formal  representations  to  the  Chinese  Communist 
authorities  at  Peiping  to  secure  the  return  of  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mand  persoimel  who  may  still  be  in  Communist  custody. 

The  Department  of  State  noted  that  this  was  consistent  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  which  had  concurred  “in  another  approach  to 
the  Chinese  Communists  which  is  presently  being  undert^en  by  the 


» 
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British  Government  on  behalf  of  eleven  non-United  Nations  Com¬ 
mand  United  States  Naval  and  Coast  Guard  personnel  missing  as  a 
result  of  two  plane  crashes  off  Swatow  on  January  18, 1953.”  Robert¬ 
son  a^ed  for  DoD's  concurrence  with  State’s  desire  to  “take  appro¬ 
priate  consultations  with  the  British  and  other  Governments  con¬ 
cerned.” 

On  April  12.  the  DoD  replied  to  Robertson,  “The  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  concurs  in  this  proposal.  DoD  asked,  since  this  would  be  a 
diplomatic  initiative,  ^at  State  coordinate  “carefully  with  the  efforts 
of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  [and]  continue  to  collaborate 
closely  with  appropriate  members  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
staff.” 

In  April  1954,  the  Department  of  Defense  sent  the  Department  of 
State  the  following  list  of  American  Air  Force  personnel  held  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  on  the  territory  of  the  PRC: 


1. 

Col.  John  K.  Arnold,  Jr. 

1212A 

(repatriated) 

2. 

Maj.  William  H.  Baumer 

A0733786 

(repatriated) 

3. 

Captain  Elmer  F.  Uewellyn 

A020723609 

(repatriated) 

4. 

(Captain  Eugene  J.  Vaadi 

A0825008 

(repatriated) 

5. 

1st  Lieutenant  John  W.  Buck 

A0787245 

(repatriated) 

6. 

1st  Lieutenant  Paul  E.  Van  Voorhis 

A02091867 

7. 

1st  Lieutenant  Henry  D.  Weese 

A02091871 

8. 

1st  Lieutenant  Wallace  L.  Brown 

A02221928 

(repatriated) 

9. 

Tech  Sergeant  Howard  W,  Brown 

AF36809947 

(repatriated) 

10. 

Airman  1st  Class  Alvin  D.  Hart,  Jr. 

AF16353684 

11. 

Airman  1st  Class  Steve  E.  Kiba 

AF15426310 

(repatriated) 

12. 

Airman  2nd  Cl.  Harry  M.  Benjamin,  Jr. 

AF27345828 

(repatriated) 

13. 

Airman  2nd  Class  Daniel  C.  Schmidt 

AF19391475 

(repatriated) 

14. 

Airman  2nd  Cl.  John  W.  Thompson  III 

AF13361709 

(repatriated) 

15. 

Lt  Colonel  Edwin  L  Heller 

9900A 

(repatriated) 

16. 

Captain  Harold  E.  Fischer 

A02204126 

(repatriated) 

17. 

1st  Lieutenant  Lyle  W.  Cameron 

23634A 

18. 

1st  Lieutenant  Roland  W.  Parks 

23197A 

(repatriated) 

**FTom  Vice  Admiral  A.  C.  Da\ds,  Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Military  Affairs  (for  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (ISA))  (Confidential),  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Walters.  Robertson,  April  12, 1954. 
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Weese  and  Van  Voorhis  are  particularly  interesting  cases.  Neither 
was  confirmed  to  have  been  alive  in  captivity,  though  Kiba  has  in 
conflicting  testimony  claimed  to  have  seen  Van  Voorhis  alive  in  a 
Chinese  prison.  Neither  man  was  repatriated,  yet  both  appear  in  the 
records  of  the  Soviet  64th  Air  Corps. 

On  March  3,  1954,  the  DoS  responded  to  a  request  from  Senator 
Leverett  Saltonstall  who,  on  behalf  of  a  constituent,  wanted  informa¬ 
tion  “regarding  American  civilians  and  military  personnel  who  may 
be  in  Communist  custody.”  The  constituent  was  inspired  to  write 
ifter  reading  an  article  in  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations  Thruston  B. 
Morton  outlined  the  DoS’s  position  “with  regard  to  the  situation  in 
Communist  China,  from  the  time  that  Americans  first  began  to  be 
held  prisoner  in  Communist  China,  the  Department  has  explored  ev¬ 
ery  channel  which  appeared  to  offer  hope  of  bringing  about  their  re¬ 
lease.”^®  The  cases  of  the  15  fliers  held  in  China  became  causes 
cilibres  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Chinese  held  the  Americans  long 


'^Morton  continued,  “The  representative  at  Peiping  of  the  British  Govenrunent,  which 
represents  our  interests  in  Communist  China,  has  protested  vigorously  and  repeatedly 
to  the,  Chinese  Communist  authorities  against  the  continued  detention  of  American 
citizens  in  contravention  of  all  humanitarian  considerations.  He  is  continuing  his 
efforts  on  every  appropriate  occasion  to  assist  these  unfortunate  citizens.  In  our 
efforts  to  assist  these  persons,  we  have  had,  in  addition  to  the  assistance  of  the  British, 
the  services  of  other  friendly  Governments  whose  representatives  at  Peiping  have 
been  helpful  in  endeavors  to  alleviate  their  situation.  Through  the  American  Embassy 
at  Moscow,  the  Department  has  also  requested  the  Soviet  Government  to  intercede 
with  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  on  behalf  of  these  American  citizens.  While 
our  efforts  along  these  lines  will  continue,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  our  approaches 
to  the  Soviet  Government  have,  since  their  beginning  in  1951,  been  tvithout  result. 
The  question  of  the  American  citizens  detained  in  Communist  China  has  also  been 
brou^t  up  at  the  United  Nations.  In  a  public  speech  on  March  25, 1953,  tiie  United 
States  representative  at  the  United  Nations  asked  the  Soviet  Delegation  at  the  UN  for 
information  regarding  the  intentions  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  toward  the 
Americans  detained  in  Conununist  China.  I  am  enclosing  for  your  constiment’s 
information  a  copy  of  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Department  of  State  concerning 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  obtain  information  about  the  missing  American 
military  personnel  in  Korea  about  whom  there  is  evidence  that  they  had  at  one  time 
been  in  Communist  custody,  and  to  secure  the  remrn  of  those  who  may  still  be  alive. 
It  continues  to  be  our  determined  purpose  to  obtain  the  remrn  of  all  of  these  persons 
who  may  still  be  in  Communist  custody  and  all  feasible  measures  are  being  ^en  to 
accompUsh  this  objective.”  Letter  firom  Assistant  Secretary  Thruston  B.  Morton  to 
Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  March  3, 1954, 611.61241/2-1954. 
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after  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict,  viliich  violated,  in  UNC’s  view, 
the  Korean  Armistice.  Second,  some  of  the  fliers,  including  members 
of  the  B-29  crew,  were  sentenced  by  a  Chinese  military  tribunal  in 
November  1954  on  charges  of  espionage  to  terms  ranging  from  four 
years  to  life.*^  This  set  off  a  fierce  and  prolonged  debate  in  the 
United  States  over  how  to  obtain  the  release  of  all  Americans  held 
against  their  will  in  China.  The  first  reaction  by  the  U.S.  government 
was  a  note  expressing  the  "strongest  possible  protest”  of  the  impris¬ 
onment  of  the  Americans  on  "trump^  up”  charges  of  espionage.*^ 
The  protest  was  made  by  the  American  Consul  General  at  Geneva 
where  channels  were  established  to  exchange  information  between 
the  United  States  and  China.^  The  Department  of  Defense  added 
that  charges  the  crew  of  the  B-29  were  "political  prisoners”  guilty  of 
"spying”  were  "palpably  false.”  The  Chinese  initi^ly  refused  to  meet 
with  U.S.  representatives  in  Geneva  to  discuss  the  issue. 

The  U.S.  public  was  involved  in  a  discussion  of  how  to  respond  to  the 
Chinese.  This  was  an  integral  element  of  China’s  strategy  to  engage 
the  American  people  in  open  conflict  with  the  American  govern¬ 
ment.  This  strategy,  designed  to  pressure  the  American  government 
into  accepting  China’s  demands  for  direct  negotiations,  for  example, 
worked.  On  May  28,  1954,  the  parents  of  Harold  Fischer,  Jr.,  asked 
President  Eisenhower  to  negotiate  for  the  return  of  their  son.^® 
Fischer,  one  of  the  more  successful  F-86  pilots  during  the  Korean 
War,  was  brought  down  over  Chinese  territory  after  his  aircraft,  the 
Paper  Tiger,  ingested  debris  from  a  MiG  that  Fischer  was  shooting  at 
near  the  Yalu  River  on  February  16,  1953.®®  By  August  1954,  the 
Chinese  admitted  holding  a  total  of  15  American  airmen,  1 1  from  one 
B-29  and  four  from  single-seat  aircraft  shot  down  or  forced  to  land 


^*13  Americans  Get  Terms  Up  To  Life  As  Spies  in  Peiping.”  For  example,  Arnold  was 
sentenced  to  ten  years,  Baumer  to  ei^t.  Buck  four,  IQba  four,  Benjamin  four, 
Thompson  four,  Schmidt  four,  and  Howard  Brown  four. 

*^Walter  H.  Waggoner,  "U.S.  in  ‘Strongest’  Protest,”  New  York  limes,  November  24, 
1954. 

^"Texts  of  U.S.  Statements  on  13  Jailed,”  New  York  Times,  November  24, 1954. 

^^"U.S. -Chinese  Talks  on  American  Captives  Held  by  Peiping  May  Be  Opened  in 
Geneva,”  New  York  Times,  May  28, 1954. 

^’’Maurice  Allward,  F-86  Sabre  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1978),  pp.  40-41. 
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on  PRC  territory.^^  In  November,  five  of  the  B-29  crew  members 
were  permitted  to  write  home  for  the  first  time  in  two  years.^ 

That  same  month,  President  Eisenhower  gave  assurances  to  the  par¬ 
ents  of  one  of  the  B-29  crew  that  the  U.S.  government  was  doing  ev¬ 
erything  humanly  possible  with  peaceful  means  to  liberate  the 
Americans  sent  to  prison  as  “spies.”^  The  following  day  the  Presi¬ 
dent  sent  telegrams  to  the  families  of  those  sentenced.  The  telegram 
pledged  the  United  States  would  “work  resolutely  and  tirelessly”  for 
the  proper  treatment  and  eventual  fireedom  of  these  men.^  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations, 
condenmed  the  Chinese  act  as  one  of  “barbarism.”  Prime  Minister 
^nston  Churchill’s  government  announced  that  its  view  the  Chi¬ 
nese  action  was  “outrageous”  and  a  violation  of  international  law.^ 
The  Chinese  government  responded  in  an  editorial  in  Peiping  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Daily, 

A  denial  by  the  United  States  a^essive  clique  would  be  futile  in  the 
face  of  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  captured  American  spies.  These 
facts  are  an  ironclad  proof  of  the  United  States  attempt  to  start  an 
ag^iresstve  war  against  China  and  overthrow  the  Chinese  People’s 
Government  from  within.® 

The  United  States  followed  up  its  protest  in  Geneva  with  an 
“unusually  strong”  note  delivered  to  die  Chinese  Foreign  Ministry 
through  the  British  embassy  in  Beijing  and  throu^  the  British  For¬ 
eign  Ministry  to  the  Chinese  Embassy  in  London.^^  (At  the  time,  only 
three  western  countries — Sweden,  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands — 


®*‘U.S.  Bids  Red  China  Release  15  Fliers,”  New  ybri:  Times,  August  20, 1954. 

®“P.O.W.’s  in  China  Write,"  New  York  Times,  November  6, 1954 

®*President  Reassures  Jailed  Flier’s  Mother,”  New  York  Times,  November  25, 1954. 

^'President  Pledges  Tireless  Effort  To  Free  Americans  Held  in  China,”  New  York 
Times,  November  26, 1954. 

®*Lodge  Calls  It  Barbarism,”  and  ’Britain  Condemns  Red  Act,”  New  York  Times, 
November  26, 1954. 

®*Reds  Deride  U.S.  Denials,”  Afeiv  York  Times,  November  26, 1954. 

^^Walter  H.  Waggoner,  *U.S.  Bids  Peiping  Free  ‘Forthwith’  13  Jailed  As  Spies,”  New 
York  Times,  November  27, 1954. 
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maintained  embassies  in  Beijing.)  The  Chinese  broadcast  "confes¬ 
sions”  obtained  from  the  Americans.^ 

After  the  Chinese  refused  to  release  the  airmen,  referring  to  the  U.S. 
request  as  "hysterical  outbursts  aiul  denials,”  U.S.  officials  began  to 
propose  strong  measures.  Senator  William  F.  Knowland  (R-CA)  pro¬ 
pose  the  day  after  die  Chinese  broadcast  the  "confessions”  that  the 
United  States  Navy  should  be  used  for  a  "blockade  of  the  Chinese 
mainland  unless  Peiping  released”  the  Americans.^^  Knowland 
stressed  that  the  U.S.  government  had  a  "moral  obligation”  to  "use 
more  than  words”  to  protect  Americans  abroad.  The  blockade  mea¬ 
sure  had  been  proposed  by  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  advocated  by  General  Dou^as 
MacArthur  during  the  Korean  conffict  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  responded  quickly  to  Senator  Knowland’s  proposal  during  a 
speech  to  an  annual  4-H  Congress  in  Chicago.^  Dulles  said: 

Our  nation  will  react,  and  react  vigorously,  but  without  allowing 
ourselves  to  be  provoked  into  an  action  which  would  be  a  violation 
of  our  international  obligations  and  which  would  impair  the  al¬ 
liance  of  the  free  nations.^* 

The  issue  certainly  made  for  strange  political  bedfellows.  Senate 
Democrats  expressed  their  support  for  tiie  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Republican  President,  putting  the  White  House  in  league  with  the 
Democrats  in  opposition  to  the  Senate  Republicans.  Senator  Walter 
F.  George  (D-GA)  expressed  "thorou^  disagreement”  with  the 
blockade  proposal  on  the  groimds  it  would  “invite  war  and  retalia¬ 
tion  on  our  own  people”  and  lead  to  a  "speedy  death”  for  the  very 
people  Senator  idiovviand  sou^t  to  liberate.^^  George  was  quickly 
supported  by  soon-to-be  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


®**Peiping  Broadcasts  ‘Confessions',’  New  York  TUnes,  November  27, 1954. 

^^alter  H.  Waggoner,  ’Knowland  Urges  a  China  Blockade  Unless  13  Go  Free,”  Nov 
York  Times,  November  28, 1954. 

^Richard  J.  H.  Johnson,  “Dulles  Rules  Out  Blockading  China  for  Red  Jailings,”  New 
York  Times,  November  30, 1954. 

^^Text  of  Address  in  Chicago  by  Dulles  Explaining  Basic  Aims  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy,” 
New  York  TUttes,  November  30, 1954. 

^^William  S.  White,  ’Democrats  Back  Eisenhower  in  Ban  on  China  Blockade,”  New 
York  Times,  December  1, 1954. 
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who  also  expressed  support  for  President  Eisenhower’s  policy.  Sena¬ 
tor  Thomas  I.  Dodd  (R-CT)  proposed  a  “trade  embargo”  that  would 
pit  China  against  “all  free  nations.” 

President  Eisenhower  went  on  record  on  December  1, 1954,  with  the 
position  that  a  blockade  would  be  an  act  of  war.  Eisenhower  said, 

in  many  ways  the  easy  course  for  a  President,  for  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  is  to  adopt  a  traculent,  publicly  bold,  almost  insulting 
attitude ....  Those  actions  lead  to  war.^ 

Dulles’s  address  in  Chicago  had  been  widely  interpreted  as  a  sign  the 
United  States  would  pursue  the  issue  in  the  United  Nations,  perhaps 
seeking  a  condemnation  of  the  Chinese  by  the  General  Assembly, 
since  the  Soviet  Union  would  veto  any  measure  introduced  into  the 
Security  CouncU.  Eisenhower  confirmed  this  interpretation  by  call¬ 
ing  on  the  United  Nations  to  act  for  the  release  of  the  uniformed  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  Korean  conflict  being  held  in  China.^  A  short  time  later, 
former  President  Harry  Truman  gave  his  support  to  President 
Eisenhower’s  policy  on  relations  with  the  Communists.® 

On  December  2,  U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  revealed  that  the  United  States  would 
indeed  seek  UN  condemnation  of  China.®  On  the  same  day  the  New 
York  Committee  to  Combat  Soviet  Kidnappings  sent  a  cable  to  Mao 
Tse-tung  demanding  the  release  of  the  Americans  held  in  China.^^ 
On  December  7,  1954,  the  United  States  informed  the  United 
Nations  that  "four  United  States  airmen  shot  down  during  the 
Korean  War  were  being  held  by  Communist  China  in  violation  of  the 


® “Transcript  of  Eisenhower  Press  Conference  on  World,  Congress  Affairs,"  New  York 
Times,  December  3, 1954. 

^Joseph  A  Loftus,  “President  Rejects  Blockade  of  China  Now  As  Act  of  War,"  New 
York  Times,  December  3, 1954. 

®Wlliam  G.  Weart,  “Truman  Backs  Eisenhower  on  Patient  Policy  with  Reds,"  New 
York  Times,  December  14, 1954. 

^^Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  “U.S.  Is  Urging  U.N.  To  Score  Peiping,"  New  York  Times, 
Decembers,  1954. 

^“Demand  Sent  to  Mao  to  Free  13,”  New  York  Times,  December  3, 1954. 
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Armistice.  They  are  in  addition  to  the  eleven  previously  named.”^ 
Four  days  later  the  UN  voted  47-5  to  condemn  the  “trial  and 
conviction  of  prisoners  of  war  illegally  detained”  by  the  Chinese  after 
the  date  fixed  by  the  Korean  armistice.  Another  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  Soviet  Union,  calling  on  the  UN  to  condemn  U.S. 
aggression  against  China,  was  defeated  39-5.  The  British  representa¬ 
tive,  Ivor  T.  M.  Pink,  ridiculed  the  Soviet  resolution’s  reference  to 
“aggressive  circles”  by  asking  if  the  Soviets  were  concerned  with 
“political  flying  saucers.” 

The  U.S.  resolution,  cosponsored  by  the  16  nations  that  made  up  the 
UN  combat  force,  also  called  for  Secretary  General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjdld  to  make  “continuing  and  unremitting  efforts  to  obtain  the 
release”  of  the  Americans.  Hammarskjdld’s  role  was  considered  to 
be  most  appropriate,  since  direct  U.S.-China  negotiations  were  ruled 
out  because  the  United  States  did  not  recognize  China.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  General  said  he  would  accept  the  responsibilities  “with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  issue”  and  promised  he  would  do 
everything  within  his  power  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  United 
Nations.^®  On  December  10,  Hammarskjold  wrote  to  Chinese 
Premier  Chou  En-lai  to  propose  a  visit  to  Beijing  by  the  Secretary 
General.  The  initial  reaction  by  Radio  Peiping  was  to  blast  Ham- 
marskjdld  on  the  ground  that  the  UN  had  no  right  to  interfere  with 
China’s  treatment  of  “American  spies.”'^*  Informed  speculation  at 
the  time  suggested  that  if  the  Chinese  agreed  to  receive  the  adminis¬ 
trative  head  of  the  UN,  the  meeting  would  be  followed  by  an  offer  to 
release  all  Americans  held  against  their  will  in  China.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  indicated  that  Hammarskjold  had  the  "full  confidence” 
of  the  U.S.  government.^ 


®®Thomas  I.  Hamilton,  “Chinese  Hold  4  More  Fliers,  Lodge  Tells  United  Nations,"  New 
York  Times,  December  9, 1954. 

®®Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  "U.N.  Vote,  47-5,  Condemns  Peiping  for  Jailing  Fliers,"  New 
York  Times,  December  11, 1954. 

™“U.N.  Vote,  47  to  5,  Condemns  Peiping  for  Jailing  Fliers." 

^^Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  “U.N.  Still  Awaits  a  Reply,"  New  York  Times,  December  14, 
1954. 

^“U.S.  Has  ‘Full  Confidence,’"  New  York  Tirrtes,  December  14, 1954. 
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Ambassador  Johnson  and  Walter  S.  Robertson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  informed  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1957  that 
efforts  to  recover  the  American  hostages  in  the  PRC  were  being  di¬ 
rected  throuj^  the  UN. 

Mr.  Johnson:  1  am  not  aware  of  any  active  steps  [other  nations  who 
had  forces  in  Korea]  are  taking  at  the  present  time  in  this  regard. 

Mrs.  Church:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  is  described  as  United 
Nations  actions  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  whether  the  United 
Nations  has  ever  taken  any  steps. 

Mr.  Robertson:  Yes.  When  Mr.  Hammarskjdld  went  to  Peiping,  he 
went  not  only  to  make  strong  representations  on  behalf  of  the  flyers 
whom  they  had  admitted  holding,  but  also  he  carried  with  him  a  list 
of  all  the  tmaccounted-for  military  personnel  which  was  made  up 
and  given  to  him  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  He  made  strong 
representations  that  the  Communists  make  an  accounting  for  these. 

The  Communists,  as  we  indicated,  at  first  denied  holding  any  of 
them.  They  had  agreed  in  the  armistice  agreement  to  exchange  all 
military  personnel.  It  was  some  months  later  that  we  found  that 
they  were  holding  the  15  flyers  who  were  subsequently  released.  As 
no  one  could  feel  sure  that  what  they  said  had  any  bearing  on  the 
tmth,  a  continuous  effort  was  made  to  induce  them  to  give  an  ac¬ 
counting.  They  should  know  whether  or  not  they  were  dead  or 
alive.  At  first  they  contemptuously  refused  to  give  any  answer. 
They  would  not  even  receive  the  list.  After  long  months  of  pressure, 
they  came  back  with  a  very  unsatisfactory  accoimting. 

Mrs.  Church:  Do  you  think  that  everything  has  been  done  that 
could  be  done? 

Mr.  Robertson:  I  think  everything  has  been  done  that  could  be 
done. 

Mrs.  Church:  You  have  no  suggestions  for  what  could  be  done  fur¬ 
ther? 

Mr.  Robertson:  Except  to  keep  on  demanding  release.^ 


^Return  of  American  Prisoners,  p.  10. 
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The  decision  to  focus  efforts  through  the  UN  placed  demands  on  the 
UN  Secretary  General  in  whom  U.S.  officials  had  great  confidence. 
Dag  Hammarskjold  was  considered  to  be  one  of  Sweden’s  sharpest 
minds  on  economic  issues.  A  CIA  assessment  in  1949  concluded  that 
Hammarskjold  was  “one  of  the  most  important  and  influential  men 
in  Sweden,  exercising  almost  unquestioned  authority  over  Swedish 
foreign  financial  matters.”  U.S.  officials  were  able  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Hammarskjold  on  such  a  sensitive  matter  because 
he  was  “definitely  pro-Westem,”  one  of  the  few  Swedish  officials  who 
would  “lean  over  backwards  to  be  fair  in  dealings  with  United  States 
officials. 

On  December  16,  Hammarskjdld  announced  that  he  had  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  see  Keng  Piao,  China’s  ambassador  to  Sweden,  in 
Stockholm.^^  The  purpose  of  this  meeting,  set  up  by  an  unpublicized 
message  carried  to  Beijing  by  the  government  of  India,  was  to 
determine  whether  Chinese  leaders  would  see  the  General  Secretary 
in  Beijing.  Pressure  was  mounting  in  the  United  States  to  permit  35 
Chinese  students  to  return  to  China  in  exchange  for  the  Americans. 
Exit  permission  for  the  35  students  had  been  delayed  as  the  political 
battle  over  whether  the  United  States  should  ded  in  kind  with  the 
Chinese  waged.^^  Several  Chinese  students  volunteered  to  return  to 
China  in  exchange  for  the  Americans.^  On  December  17,  more  than 
one  week  after  the  UN  Secretary  General  sent  his  note  to  Beijing, 
Chou  En-Lai  announced  that  he  would  see  Hammarskjold.^^  Chou’s 
acceptance,  however,  included  a  harsh  denunciation  of  the  United 
States  for  its  “a^ession”  and  of  the  UN’s  interference  in  China’s 

^*Sweden  (Secret),  Copy  No.  1,  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  CIA  SR-7,  April  6, 
1949,  p.  70. 

^^‘U.N.  Head  Will  See  Chinese  in  Sweden  on  Jailed  Fliers,”  New  York  Times,  December 
17, 1954.  In  1991  the  Swedish  government,  under  directions  from  Prime  Minister  Carl 
Bildt,  conducted  a  search  of  the  Swedish  archives  for  information  that  would 
complement  this  account  of  HammerskjOld’s  activities  and  of  Swedish  efforts  to  free 
Americans  held  in  the  PRC.  The  Svt^sh  research  effort  did  not  turn  up  any 
additional  information  on  this  topic. 

^®“Exchange  Sentiment  Mounts,"  New  York  Times,  December  17, 1954. 

^'Chinese  Students  Seek  Exchange  for  U.S.  Airmen,”  New  York  Times,  December  18, 
1954. 

^®“Chou-Hammarsl^old  Texts,”  New  York  Times,  December  18, 1954. 
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internal  affairs.^  Chou  also  said  that  the  agenda  would  concern  “the 
case  of  the  United  States  spies."  Reaction  in  the  United  States  was 
mixed.  Senator  Alexander  Wiley  (R-Wl),  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  noted  that  if  this  approach  did  not  work,  the 
United  States  would  probably  ask  the  United  Nations  to  contemplate 
the  use  of  force,  though  the  senator  had  no  idea  how  to  pass  such  a 
resolution  in  the  Security  Council,  where  it  would  be  subject  to  a 
Soviet  veto.*® 

The  11  surviving  crew  members  of  the  B-29  were  released  by  the 
Chinese  through  Hong  Kong  on  August  3, 1955.  The  Department  of 
State  summarized  these  cases  in  the  following  manner: 

On  21  January  1953,  a  propt^anda  broadcast  from  Peking,  China, 
claimed  that  the  B-29  had  been  shot  down  over  Manchuria  and  all 
but  three  of  the  14  crew  members  had  survived  and  were  captured. 

The  names  of  Colonel  Arnold,  Major  Baumer,  and  Captain  Vaadi 
were  mentioned  in  ti  c  broadcast.  No  change  in  the  status  of  these 
crew  members  was  made  since  the  information  received  was  con¬ 
sidered  unofBcial. 

Interrogation  of  UN  personnel  wdio  were  repatriated  during  Opera¬ 
tion  Big  Switch  produced  no  information  on  the  status  or  fate  of  this 
crew,  although  the  names  of  Colonel  Arnold  and  Major  Baumer 
were  mentioned  to  repatriates  by  Chinese  interrogators.  Subse¬ 
quently,  a  Communist  newspaper  report  stated  that  those  men  who 
were  allegedly  shot  down  or  captured  in  Manchuria  would  not  be 
repatriated  since  they  were  considered  political  prisoners  rather 
than  prisoners  of  war.  Efforts  of  the  State  Department  to  obtain 
official  information  on  the  fate  of  this  crew  were  unsuccessful. 

On  21  June  1954,  in  direct  reply  to  lists  presented  by  the  State 
Department  to  the  Communist  delegation  at  the  Geneva  Confer¬ 
ence,  it  was  learned  that  First  Lieutenant  Van  Voorhis,  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Weese,  ar  d  Airman  First  Class  Hart  had  perished  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  parachute  over  Antung  on  13  January  1953.  The  Communist 


^*Sydney  Gmson,  “Chou  Accepts  Bid  by  Hammarsk)old  To  Discuss  Fliers,"  New  York 
Times,  Diecember  18, 1954. 

“’"Washington  Reaction  Mixed,"  New  York  Times,  December  18, 1954. 
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delegation  further  indicated  that  they  held  prisoner  15  Air  Force 
personnel,  1 1  of  whom  were  believed  to  be  the  remainder  of  this 
crew. 

The  crew  members  indicated  below  were  repatriated  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  on  4  August  1955.  The  status  of  First  Lieutenant  Von 
Voorhis,  First  Lieutenant  Weese,  and  Airman  First  Class  Hart  were 
administratively  changed  from  missing  to  deceased  6  August  1^34 
based  upon  debriefing  reports  from  repatriates.  Their  remains  have 
never  been  recovered. 

Four  American  fighter  pilots  were  released  from  China  in  the  same 
time  frame.  Two  CIA  agents,  Fecteau  and  Downey,  were  released 
much  later. 

Ambassadorial  Talks 

In  1955,  formal  bilateral  talks  between  the  United  States  and  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  began.  Between  August  1,  1955,  and 
1967,  U.S.  and  Chinese  diplomats  met  on  an  irregular  basis  130 
times,  first  in  Geneva  then  in  Warsaw.  These  meetings,  which  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  Ambassadorial  talks,  were  the  most  important 
contacts  between  the  two  nations.  The  scope  of  topics  was  broad  but 
the  question  of  Americans  held  by  the  Chinese  was  always  in  the 
forefront.  The  first  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  talks,  U.  Alexis  Johnson, 
told  Congress  in  1957: 

Mr.  Johnson:  My  first  talks  with  (the  Communists!  on  the  subject  of 
prisoners  was  in  June  of  1954,  at  the  time  of  the  Geneva  Conference. 

That  contact  was  subsequently  maintained  through  the  consul 
general  there,  and  then  talks  were  renewed  by  me  on  August  1, 
1955.®^ 

Mrs.  Church:  How  many  times  have  you  contacted  them? 

Mr.  Johnson:  Since  August  1,  1955  1  have  had  67  meetings  with 
them.  I  have  brought  up  the  prisoner  question,  this  question  of 
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missing  mUitaiy  personnel,  on  numerous  occasions  throughout 
those  67  meetin^.*2 

“An  agenda  for  the  Talks  was  the  principal  obstacle ....  Washington 
insisted  on  specifying  only  the  repatriation  of  Americans  and  an 
agreement  on  the  renunciation  of  force.  Secretary  Dulles  oudined 
the  return  of  citizens  and  other  “practical  matters”  the  talks  were  to 
cover: 

1)  Return  ofAmerican  civilians  detained  in  Communist  China.  The 
United  States  was  also  prepared  to  discuss  the  status  of  “the  few 
Chinese  students”  in  the  United  States  “who  desire  to  return  to 
Communist  China  and  who  the  Chinese  Communists  claim  are 
prevented  from  doing  so.” 

2)  Reinforcement  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  secure  the 
return  of  Americans  who  became  prisoners  of  war  under  the  United 
Nations  command  in  Korea.^ 

The  Chinese  used  the  talks  to  further  their  foreign  policy  agenda  and 
to  broaden  the  U.S.-Chinese  dialogue. 

The  Chinese  also  sought  to  use  the  talks  for  propaganda  purposes. 
“On  July  31,  the  day  after  Chou  spoke  and  the  day  before  the  Talks 
opened,  the  Chinese  government  in  Peking  released  the  eleven  air¬ 
men  who  had  been  sentenced  and  imprisoned  in  November  1954. 
The  U.S.  position  was  intended  to  obtain  the  release  of  all  American 
citizens  held  against  their  will  in  China.  “At  the  fourth  meeting,  the 
Americans  again  took  the  position  that  no  discussion  on  Chinese 
nationals  in  the  United  States  could  take  place  until  the  forty 
American  civilians  in  China  were  freed.”®®  During  the  Ambassadorial 
talks,  the  PRC  dished  out  U.S.  prisoners  piecemeal.  When  things  got 
bogged  down,  the  PRC  routinely  “went  over  the  heads”  of  U.S. 

^Return  cf  American  Prisoners,  p.  15. 

^Negotiating,  p.  50. 

^Negotiating  pp.  53ff,  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  841,  August  6, 
1955,  pp.  219-220. 

^Negotlatii^  p.  56. 

^Negotiating  p.  69. 
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officials,  making  appeals  to  the  American  people  through  the  press. 
This  was  seen  as  part  of  a  deliberate  negotiating  strategy.®^ 

The  Chinese  used  the  talks  for  prestige  purposes  as  well.  “For  the 
Chinese  there  had  to  be  the  image  and  appearance  of  equality  in 
status  and  treatment  with  the  United  States.  This  first  accord  with 
the  ‘enemy’  was  absolutely  symmetrical  in  form  for  both  the  United 
States  and  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  For  the  Americans,  it  was 
the  substance  that  counted.  In  fact,  only  six  key  words  were  the  heart 
of  the  matter:  ‘expeditiously  exercise  their  right  to  return.’”®®  Chou 
En-lai’s  objective  was  to  use  the  U.S.  interest  in  recovering  its  citi¬ 
zens  as  leverage.  Chou  wanted  the  United  States  to  treat  the  PRC  as 
an  equal.  The  similarity  of  this  approach  to  the  efforts  of  the  North 
Koreans  is  striking. 

Additional  Reports  of  Americans  in  the  PRC 

Additional  reports  of  Americans  in  the  PRC  appear  in  Appendix  9. 


^^Negotiating,  passim. 
^Negotiating,  p.  74. 
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_ Chapter  Seven 

THEUNCMACUSTS 


KOREAN  WAR  MIA/POW(BNR)  CASES 
Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  discuss  the  derivation  and  validity 
of  the  United  Nations  Command  Military  Armistic  Commission 
(UNCMAC)  list  that  has  been  known  as  a  list  of  "unrepatriated 
POWs”  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War. 

Background 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  the  Korean  War,  the  Communist 
forces  appeared  to  be  indifferent  to  whether  captured  Americans 
were  murdered,  marched  to  death,  or  collected  in  POW  camps  and 
allowed  to  die  unattended  and  unregistered.  Information  on  those 
allegedly  held  in  POW  camps  was  hard  to  come  by  and  when  it  was 
available  the  Communists  seemed  to  do  their  level  best  to  make  a 
murky  picture  all  the  more  muddled.  On  August  18, 1950,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Communist  side  gave  the  Red  Cross  a  list  of  50  UN  POWs. 
With  no  explanation,  31  of  these  names  were  left  off  the  list  the 
Communists  submitted  in  December  1951.  On  September  14, 1950, 
the  Communist  side  submitted  a  list  of  60  UN  prisoners,  yet  with  no 
explanation,  35  of  the  names  on  the  list  did  not  appear  on  their  De¬ 
cember  1951  accounting.^  On  December  18,  1951,  the  Communist 


*  “Allies,  Foe  Charge  Lists  of  Prisoners  Lack  Many  Names,”  New  York  Times,  December 
22, 1951. 
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forces  gave  the  UN  side  a  list  containing  the  names  of  1,000  UN  pris¬ 
oners,  about  7,000  South  Korean  prisoners,  and  3,198^  American 
prisoners  of  war.^  The  Communist  forces  had  previously  informed 
the  Red  Cross  that  they  held  110  UN  prisoners  even  though  over 
1,000  had  been  named  in  Chinese  radio's  “humanitarian”  propa¬ 
ganda  broadcasts.  “Communist  boasts  in  1951  put  their  POW  bag  at 
65,000,  but  at  Panmunjon  they  admitted  holding  only  11,500”  UNC 
personnel.* 

Verifying  a  1951  Communist  list  of  3,198  American  POWs,  which  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Times, ^  was  a  priority  for  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  task  was  difficult.  The  New  York  Times  reported: 

No  one  on  the  Allied  side  knows  exactly  how  many  prisoners  the 
enemy  holds.  Unofficial  estimates  place  the  number  at  about 
100,000,  mostly  South  Koreans. 

When  the  list  was  released,  the  U.S.  armed  forces  listed  11,042 
Americans  as  MIA,  the  status  that  was  assigned  to  most  cases  until 
mote  information  became  available  on  which  to  base  a  reclassifica¬ 
tion.  All  of  diese  were  considered  to  be  potential  POWs  until  proven 
otherwdse. 

President  Truman  cautioned  the  American  people  that  the  names  on 
the  New  York  Times  list  had  to  be  verified  before  any  legitimate  con¬ 
clusions  could  be  drawn  about  individual  servicemen.  Truman  said 
tiiroug^  Joseph  Short,  his  press  secretary: 

This  country  has  no  way  of  verifying  whether  the  list  is  accurate  or 
inaccurate,  true  or  false,  complete  or  incomplete. 


^The  exact  figure  came  a  day  after  the  list  was  made  public.  "The  Missing  Prisoners,’ 
New  York  Times,  December  19, 1951. 

^’Reds  list  3,100  Americans  As  War  Msoners  in  Korea;  Dean  Among  Those  Named,* 
N!bo  York  Times,  December  18, 1951. 

*B.  Ernest  Dupuy  and  Trevor  Dupuy,  The  Enclyclopedia  of  Military  History  (New  York: 
HarperSc  Row,  Publishers,  1977),  p.  1250. 

^’Listof  U.S.  Prisottets  of  War  Taken  in  Korea,’  New  York  TUrws,  December  20, 1951. 
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For  the  sake  of  the  families  whose  sons  are  missing  in  action,  every¬ 
one  should  treat  this  list  with  skepticism.^ 

As  the  Communist  list  was  checked,  a  few  names  were  found  of 
POWs  listed  by  the  UN  as  lOA  or  MIA.^  By  and  large,  however,  the 
Communist  POW  list  matched  the  UNC  accounting  of  MIAs  and 
those  suspected  of  being  “in  the  hands  of  enemy  forces.”  After 
checking  this  Ust,  the  U.S.  Army  sent  3,232  telegrams  to  the  next  of 
kin  of  2,724  servicemen  listed  by  the  Communists  as  POWs  (multiple 
notifications  could  occur  for  a  single  POW).  The  Air  Force  notified 
relatives  of  the  76  USAF  personnel  listed  as  prisoner  as  did  the  Navy 
for  eight  POWs  and  the  Marines  for  58  prisoners.  (A  total  of  284 
Marines  was  listed  as  missing  when  this  list  was  issued.)  More  than 
8,000  men  registered  as  MIA  did  not  appear  on  the  Communist  POW 
ledger.  Table  7.1  illustrates  the  POW  camp  survival  rate  for  U.S. 
Army  POWs  known  to  have  been  alive  in  a  Communist  POW  camp  at 
one  time. 

The  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  UN,  Jacob  Malik,  further  confused  the 
picture  by  releasing  a  list  of  37  alleged  American  POWs.  The  problem 
was  that  although  12  of  the  names  on  Malik's  list  matched  the  list 
provided  by  the  North  Koreans  and  Chinese,  25  of  Malik’s  names  did 
not  appear  on  the  North  Korean-Chinese  accounting.®  One  theory 
was  Aat  the  Communists  had  submitted  a  partial  list  as  a  hedge 
against  the  need  to  use  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners  in  the  future.® 

UNCMAC's  POW  Resolution  Efforts 

After  the  war,  the  U.S.  government  and  UNC  continued  to  try  to  sort 
out  the  unrepatriated  POW  issue.  The  Communist  forces  steadfastly 
refused  to  help  resolve  the  cases  on  this  list  despite  repeated  UNC 


^Austin  Stevens,  “Truman  Advocates  Skepticism  on  List  of  Reds’  Captives,”  New  York 
Times,  December  20, 1951. 

^Repatriated  POW  Pfc  Raymond  Becker  of  Milton,  Washington,  for  example,  was  listed 
as  lOA  until  his  release. 

®“Malik  Prisoner  List  and  Reds’  Different,”  New  York  Times,  December  20, 1951. 

®“List  May  Be  a  Partial  One,”  New  York  Times,  December  22, 1951. 
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Table  7.1 

U.S.  Army  POWs  Stirvhiiig  Internment 


Month 

Captured  and 
Interned 

Died  During 
Intertunent 

Percent 

Repatriated 

1950 

July 

805 

532 

34.0 

August 

21 

21 

0.0 

September 

11 

11 

0.0 

October 

9 

5 

44.5 

November 

1,911 

888 

53.6 

December 

1,002 

509 

49.3 

1951 

January 

190 

65 

65.8 

February 

660 

421 

36.3 

March 

17 

2 

88.3 

April 

431 

66 

87.3 

May 

408 

95 

77.9 

June 

11 

0 

100.0 

July 

9 

2 

77.8 

August 

45 

4 

91.2 

September 

53 

1 

98.2 

October 

24 

6 

75.0 

November 

59 

2 

96.7 

December 

7 

0 

100.0 

1952 

January 

7 

0 

100.0 

February 

5 

0 

100.0 

March 

13 

0 

100.0 

April 

2 

0 

100.0 

May 

6 

0 

100.0 

June 

16 

1 

93.8 

July 

15 

0 

100.0 

August 

3 

0 

100.0 

September 

30 

1 

96.7 

Oaober 

13 

2 

84.7 

Novemtter 

8 

0 

100.0 

December 

5 

0 

100.0 

1953 

January 

2 

0 

100.0 

February 

11 

0 

100.0 

March 

13 

0 

100.0 

April 

6 

0 

100.0 

May 

7 

0 

100.0 

June 

21 

0 

100.0 

July 

105 

0 

100.0 

Total 

5,961 

2,638 

55.7 

SOURCE-  US.  Prisonert  of  War  in  the  Korean  Operation— A  Study  cf  Their 
Treatment  and  Handling  by  the  North  Korean  Army  amt  Chinese  Communist 
Forces  (Ft.  Meade:  Army  Security  Center,  1954),  Appendix  XX,  p.  633. 
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requests  for  assistance.  On  September  9,  1953,  UNC  gave  the  Com¬ 
munist  forces  the  list  of  unaccounted-for  UNC  personnel.  Unac¬ 
counted-for  UNC  personnel  came  horn  ten  countries  as  shown  in 
Table  7.2.  The  total  UNC  list,  3,404,  contained  the  names  of  944 
Americans  in  September  1953  and  was  consistent  with  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  data  presented  in  May  1954. 

One  of  the  first  notes  horn  the  UNC  forces  to  the  Communists  on  the 
issue  of  unrepatriated  POWs  described  the  3,404  names  on  the  list  as 
“personnel  known  to  have  been  captured  by  you  and  to  have  been  in 
your  custody.” 

This  complete  tabulation  of  names  of  individuals  together  with  their 
nationalities  and  service  numbers  contains  the  names  of  men  who  we 
know  you  held.  The  list  contains  only  the  names  of  people  vdio: 

1)  Spoke  or  were  referred  to  in  broadcasts  from  your 
radio  stations. 

2)  Were  listed  by  you  as  being  your  captives. 

3)  Wrote  letters  from  your  camps. 

4)  Were  seen  in  your  prisons. 

None  of  these  people  have  been  reported  by  you  as  having  escaped  or 
died  as  is  required  by  Paragraph  5^  of  the  Armistice  Agreement.**’ 

The  UNC’s  description  of  the  names  on  the  944  list  was  not  entirely 
accurate.  Whether  UNC  officials  were  aware  of  this  at  the  time  is 
another  issue  that  remains  to  be  resolved.  What  is  indisputable  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  names  on  the  original  UNC  list  were  men  who 
had  never  been  held  alive  in  enemy  hands.  Many  were  KIA(BNR),  as 
will  be  shown. 

On  September  21,  1953,  the  Communists  stated  that  518  of  the  per¬ 
sons  on  the  UNC  list  had  been  repatriated  and  380  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  reported  as  dead,  escaped,  or  returned.  No  identification  by 


***1116  Secretariat,  Military  Armistice  Commission,  Panmunjon,  Korea.  Eighteenth 
Meeting  of  the  Mflitaiy  Ar^dce  Commission,  held  at  Paiununjon,  Korea,  September 
9, 1953.  Photocopy. 
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Tid>k7^ 

Unaccounied-finr  UN  Command  Personnd 
(Including  Republic  of  Korea) 


Nation 

September  1953* 

May  1954** 

United  States 

944 

944 

Britain 

19 

20^ 

Australia 

9 

9 

Canada 

3 

4 

South  Africa 

8 

8 

Greece 

1 

1 

Turkey 

5 

4 

Colombia 

2 

2 

Belgium/Luzembourg 

3 

3 

Republic  of  Korea 

2,410 

2,410 

Total 

3,404 

3,405 

‘Eighteenth  meeting  of  the  UNCMAC,  September  9, 1953. 

Memorandum  of  Conversation.  Participants:  Delegation  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  Ambassador 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Barringer.  Subject:  “United  Nations  Command 
and  Other  U.S.  Military  Personnel  in  Communist  Custody,”  May 
11,1954. 

British  government  issued  a  White  Paper  on  the  Treat¬ 
ment  of  British  Prisoners  of  War  in  Korea  (London:  Her  Majesty’s 
Stationery  Office,  1955).  The  total  numl^  of  Briti^  POWs  was 
978. 

name,  nationality,  or  service  number  was  made  by  the  Communist 
side.”  At  the  22nd  MAC  Meeting  on  October  3, 1953,  UNCMAC  ac¬ 
cused  the  Communist  side  of  withholding  3,404  POWs.^^  Of  the 
3,404  UNC  (including  ROK)  unaccounted-for  personnel,  944  were 
U.S.  personnel  referred  to  as  Americans  the  UNC  “had  reason  to  be- 
Ikve  die  Communists  should  have  some  knowledge  of  their  where¬ 
abouts  if  alive,  or  the  circumstances  of  their  death  and  the  location  of 
their  remains,  if  deceased.”^^  On  December  31  this  number  was 
raised  to  3,427  (965  Americans). 


”MeiiMHandum  for  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Army  from  Hugh  M.  Milton  n.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  December  22, 1953,  OSA  383.6. 

^^HQ  FEC/UNC  Command  Report  (Top  Secret),  October  1953. 

‘^U.S.  Coi^ress,  House,  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East  and  the  Padlic,  Return  of 
American  Prisoners  of  War  Who  Have  Not  Been  Accounted  For  by  the  Communists 
(Washington,  D.C:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1957),  p.  3. 
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This  is  how  the  UNC  Command  Report  in  October  1953  summarized 
the  way  the  944  list  was  put  together: 

UNC  compiled  lists  of  persons  not  accounted  for  by  dw  Commu¬ 
nists  but  mentioned  in  Communist  radio  broadcasts,  listed  by  the 
Communists  as  captives,  mentioned  in  letters  from  iwisoners,  or 
reported  by  repatriated  POWs  as  having  been  seen  or  contacted 
while  in  Communist  captivity. 

Additions  to  the  original  list  were  restricted  to  cases  wdiere  UNC  had 
“positive  information  indicating  that  the  person  to  be  listed  mi^t  be 
alive.”  The  Department  of  State  noted 

in  the  period  September  to  November  1953  the  United  Nations 
Command  made  repeated  efforts  in  the  Military  Armistice  Com¬ 
mission  to  secure  from  the  Communists  an  accountii^  of  United 
Nations  Command  personnel  who  may  at  one  time  or  another  have 
been  in  Communist  custody.^^ 

The  words  used  to  described  the  Korean  War  list  were  chosen  so  as 
not  to  exclude  those  held  in  the  PRC  from  the  effort  to  obtain  an  ac¬ 
counting  for  or  the  release  of  all  U.S.  personnel  held  by  Communist 
forces.  (U.S.  airmen  were  being  held  at  the  time  in  the  PRC  as  politi¬ 
cal  prisoners,  not  POWs.) 

The  944  list  and  those  that  have  followed  it  have  been  referred  to  as 
the  list  of  “unrepatriated  POWs.”  In  early  1954,  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Robert  T.  Stevens  referred  to  the  944  as  a  list  of  “missing  American 
servicemen  listed  as  prisoners  of  war.”‘^  As  soon  as  the  944  list  was 
prepared,  the  UNC  various  U.S.  officials  began  to  refer  to  it  as  if  it 
were  a  roster  of  Americans  who  had  once  been  alive  in  the  hands  of 
hostile  forces.  In  fact,  the  list  of 944  unaccounted-for  American  per¬ 
sonnel  was  neither  a  list  of  unrepatriated  POWs  nor  a  list  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  were  known  to  have  been  left  in  Communist  custody.  The 


'*HQ  FEC/UNC  Command  Report  (Top  Secret),  December  1953. 

’^Letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Walter  S.  Robertson  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Frank  C.  Nash,  March  5, 1954.  Emph^is  added. 

^^emorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  Secretary  of  die  Army  Robert  T. 
Stevens,  Friiruary  2, 1954. 
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944  list  included  “those  missing  and  presumed  dead”‘^  as  well  as 
POW(BNR)  and  several  KIA(BNR)  cases.  The  944  names  included 
POW(BNR)  and  PCK(BNR)  known  to  have  been  alive  in  Communist 
control  and  MIA  for  whom  there  was  no  evidence  of  capture  or  indi¬ 
cation  the  individual  was  ever  alive  in  Commimist  custody.  In  March 
1954,  Army  G2  reported  to  the  U.S.  Senate  that  of  the  unaccounted- 
for  U.S.  personnel  in  Korea,  “A.  Officially  captured:  120  (98  Army,  18 
Marines,  4  USAF)  B.  Personnel  considered  by  G-2  to  have  been  in 
Communist  custody:  892  (827  Army,  1  Navy,  6  Marines,  58  USAF).”’® 
As  shown  below  in  the  section  “389  List,”  many  names  on  the  944  list 
never  met  UNCMAC  criteria  announced  in  October  1953. 

Some  U.S.  officials  were  clearly  aware  that  the  944  list  was  more  than 
a  roster  of  confirmed  POWs  who  had  not  been  repatriated.  Others, 
such  as  General  Mark  Gark,  former  Far  East  Commander,  did  not 
After  the  war,  Clark  continued  to  express  the  belief  that  nearly  “1,000 
Americans”  were  being  held  as  “hostages”  by  the  Communist 
forces.’®  Claik  gave  no  indication  of  the  basis  on  which  his  claims 
were  made.  American  Representative  to  the  UN  James  J.  Wadsworth 
opened  a  debate  over  the  unification  of  Korea  by  charging  the  Com¬ 
munists  of  holding  "hundreds  of  United  Nations  captured  personnel 
in  violation  of  the  armistice  agreement.  ”2° 

On  May  11, 1954,  Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson  briefed  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  delegation  that  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  discussing  how  the  ICRC  might  intervene  most  effectively  on 
behalf  of  U.S.  personnel  who  remained  in  Communist  custody.  This 
included  Americans  who  might  have  been  held  either  in  North  Korea 

’^Memorandum  for  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  from  General 
USMC  (ret.)  G.  B.  Ersldne,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Special  Operations), 
i^ril  18, 1958. 

’®Army  G-2  Memorandum  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  March  17, 1954,  cited  in  Chronology  of 
Policy  and  Intelligence  Matters  Concerning  Unaccounted  for  U.S.  Military  Personnel  at 
the  End  of  the  Korean  Conflict  arut  During  the  Cold  War,  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Senator  Bob  Smith,  Vice  Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  POW/MIA  Af^rs,  November 
10, 1992,  p.  23. 

’®“‘Tough’  Approach  To  Reds  Is  Urged,”  New  York  Times,  November  20, 1954. 

2*^omas  J.  Hamilton,  "Soviet  Urges  U.N.  To  Renew  Parley  on  Unifying  Korea,”  New 
York  Times,  December  2, 1954. 
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as  POWs  or  in  the  PRC  as  political  prisoners.  Ambassador  Johnson 
emphasized  that  the 

figure  for  the  U.S.  missing  personnel  should  not  be  considered  in 
any  way  as  conclusive  evidence  that  they  were  either  alive  or  in 
Communist  custody  at  the  present  time. 

Johnson  said  that  the  944  Americans  might  have  been  retained  as  a 
“result  of  slipshod  personnel  reports  to  the  Communist  Command 
(who  perhaps  were  unaware  of  all  those  under  their  control)  or  a  de¬ 
sire  to  retain  those  individuals  whose  technical  knowledge  might  be 
valuable  to  the  Communist  vvar  potential,  or  who  might  continue  to 
have  some  propaganda  value  to  the  Communist  cause. 

In  his  briefing  to  the  ICRC,  the  ambassador  presented  the  data 
shown  in  Table  7.3. 

In  June  1954,  the  UK  Mission  in  Peiping  (Beijing)  asked  for  an  ac¬ 
counting  for  UNC  personnel  fi-om  other  countries  including  the 
United  States.  In  August  1954,  Rear  Admiral  T.  B.  Brittain,  senior 
member  of  the  UNCMAC,  presented  a  list  of  2,840  unaccounted-for 


Table  7.3 

Ambassador  Johnson’s  POW/MIA  Data  (May  11,1 954) 


U.S. 

ROK 

Killed  in  action 

23,1% 

58,127 

Wounded  in  action 

105,871® 

175,743 

Missing  in  action 

13,108*’ 

166,297*= 

Total 

142,175 

400,167 

vys  uua  iigutvi 

addition  to  those  killed  in  action. 
^Returned  to  military  contrd 
Refused  repatriation 
Missing 
Total 


‘^No  comparable  breakdown  available  for  ROK  personnel. 


^^Johnson  briefing  for  the  ICRC,  May  11, 1954. 


( 
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UNC  personnel  to  Lt.  General  Lee  Sang  Cho,  his  Communist  coun¬ 
terpart,  at  the  forty-seventh  meeting  of  the  MAC.  Brittain  said  of  the 
526  Americans  on  this  list,  "We  are  convinced  these  men  were  in 
your  hands  and  we  still  consider  them  as  not  having  been  accounted 
for  in  a  satisfactory  manner.”  The  Communist  side,  which  left  with¬ 
out  looking  at  the  list,  said  "All  persons  have  been  repatriated  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  armistice  agreement.  Your  list  is  a  fabricated  ros¬ 
ter.”^  In  October  1954,  UNC  asked  die  Communists  to  make  addi¬ 
tional  inquiries  and  searches  for  688  UNC  dead — ^288  buried  in  seven 
UN  cemeteries  in  North  Korea  and  400  Allied  airmen  presumably 
killed  in  318  crashes  in  North  Korean  territory.^ 

In  1957  the  Department  of  Defense  was  asked  to  provide  to  Congress 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  unrepatriated  U.S.  POWs  from  the  Ko¬ 
rean  conflict.  Deputy  Assistant  S^retary  (DAS)  Stephen  S.  Jackson 
testified  that  this  number  was  944.  The  list  Jackson  was  working 
from  was  not  a  list  of  unrepatriated  POWs;  rather,  it  was  a  roster  of 
BNR  cases  whose  status  in  contemporary  terms  would  include 
"unofficial  POW,”  "in  the  hands  of  hostile  forces,”  MIA,  PCK(BNR), 
POW(BNR),  and  KIA(BNR).  The  Jackson  list  contained  the  names  of 
servicemen  identified  by  UNC  as  those  whose  whereabouts  and  fate 
might  be  known  by  the  Communist  forces.  The  misperception  of  the 
944  list  was  perpetuated  because  Jackson  responded  to  a  request  for 
a  list  of  unrepatriated  POWs  by  delivering  the  UNC  list  that  named 
all  U.S.  body  not  recovered  cases  on  the  UNCMAC  roster. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Stephen  Jackson  told 
Congress  in  1957  about  the  evidence  and  methods  on  which  the 
DoD's  findings  were  based: 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  here  is  that  there  is  considerable  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  from  which  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  (the 
944  missing]  were  alive  and  under  Communist  control  in  relatively 
stable  situations,  removed  from  battle,  and  at  periods  ranging  from 
several  days  to  mtiny  months  after  they  had  become  missing  in  ac¬ 
tion  from  their  own  UN  Command  units. 


^“Korea  Reds  Asked  About  Lost  2,840,'*  New  York  Times,  August  18, 1954. 
^700 Allied  Dead  Sought,”  New  York  Times,  October  12, 1954. 
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This  demand  on  the  Communists  for  an  accounting  produced  a  su¬ 
perficial  and  totally  unacceptable  reply.  On  several  subsequent  oc¬ 
casions  similar  demands  were  placed  upon  the  Communist  side 
throt^  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  for  an  accounting.  The 
results  have  been  essentially  negative.  In  addition  to  the  efforts  to 
secure  an  accounting  through  the  Military  Armistice  Commission, 
the  Graves  Registration  Units  of  the  UN  Command  continued  their 
investigations,  the  military  services  continued  the  sifting  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  reports,  interviews  with  returned  POWs,  and  the  interroga¬ 
tion  of  friendly  sources  of  Korean  and  other  nationalities,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  piece  together  all  available  information  which  would  throw 
light  on  the  fate  of  the  missing.^^ 

Jackson  noted  in  his  1957  testimony  that  the  servicemen  on  the  DoD 
list  “had  been  alive  in  Communist  hands”  but  not  necessarily  in  POW 
camps.  This  distinction  between  POW  and  “in  hands  of  enemy 
forces”  was  lost  on  the  Confess.  Jackson  was  also  e]q>licit  in  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  list  included  those  whose  status  was  based  on  infor¬ 
mation  derived  from  “air  crews  who  had  seen  our  airmen  parachute 
from  disabled  aircraft  and,  after  safe  landings,  surrounded  by  enemy 
forces  or  civilians.”  By  DoD’s  own  standards,  Jackson  was  referring 
to  “unofficial  POWs,”  not  unrepatriated  POWs,  but  this  critical  dis¬ 
tinction  was  not  emphasized  at  the  time.  By  1957,  therefore,  the 
mythology  of  the  944  list  was  firmly  established.  (Jackson’s  state¬ 
ment  appears  in  Appendix  10.) 

It  is  possible  to  verify  the  status  of  a  later  version  of  the  UNCMAC  list 
that  contains  450  names,  but  the  original  list  of  944  and  the  criteria 
used  for  selection  from  the  field  of  8,177  have  not  yet  been  located. 

The  450  List 

The  944  list  was  reduced  to  526  in  August  1954  based  on  the  results  of 
U.S.  government  efforts  to  resolve  MIA  cases.^s  By  December  6, 
1954,  as  a  result  of  other  information  obtained  by  the  U.S.  govem- 

Return  of  American  Prisoners  of  War,  p.  3. 

^^85th  U.S.  Congress.  2nd  Sesnon  House.  Subconunittee  on  the  Far  East  and  the 
Pacific,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  *H.  Con.  Res  140  (and  similar  measures)  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  retun-  of  450  American  prisoners 
of  war  who  have  not  been  accounted  for  by  the  Communists,”  May  27, 1957,  pp.  2-5. 
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ment,  the  list  was  reduced  to  470.  This  number  was  announced  by 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  at  the  December  8,  1954, 
Plenary  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  1957,  the  UNCMAC  list  of  450  names  was  made  public  for  the  first 
time.  The  list  of  alleged  unrepatriated  POWs  that  DAS  Jackson  pro¬ 
vided  to  Congress  in  1957,  the  450  list,  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  11. 

Reductions  from  450  to  389 

The  list  was  further  reduced  to  450  by  1955  after  the  Army  removed 
55  names,  "39  of  which  were  based  on  evidence  submitted  by  repa¬ 
triates  and  16  of  which  were  based  on  recovered  identifiable  re¬ 
mains.  ”2®  Two  names,  Pfc  Connor  and  Pvt  Dickinson,  were  added  to 
the  450  list  in  December  1957,  bringing  the  total  UNCMAC  roster  to 
452.  The  manner  in  which  the  list  was  reduced  firom  452  to  391  and 
then  389  can  be  documented.  On  May  12, 1958,  the  Acting  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army  recommended,  in  light  of  the  presumptive 
findings  of  death  for  39  servicemen  and  the  recovery  of  identifiable 
remains  of  16  others,  that  55  names  be  removed  from  the  Korean 
War  unaccounted-for  personnel  list.  The  evidence  for  the  death 
findings  in  the  39  cases  was  derived  from  interviews  with  repatriated 
POWs.  The  Acting  Adjutant  General  noted  that 

wide  publicity  has  been  given  this  list  because  of  Congressional 
hearings  and  publication  of  the  list  of  450  names.  It  is  anticipated 
that  notifying  the  families  of  the  16  persons  whose  remains  have 
been  returned  for  burial  that  the  names  have  been  deleted  will  re¬ 
sult  in  no  unfavorable  publicity.  However,  notifying  the  families  of 
the  39  persons  whose  remains  were  never  recovered  may  result  in 
criticism  as  some  of  these  families  have  never  given  up  hope  that 
the  men  may  be  recovered  alive.^^ 

Recommendations  for  reductions  were  made  after  reviewing  cases, 
obtaining  eyewitness  accounts,  recovering  bodies  and  drawing  con¬ 
clusions  from  a  review  of  case  files  that  missing  cases  could  be  recat- 


2®Meinoranduin  from  Captain  Allen,  TAGO  (Confidential),  to  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  (and  others),  May  23, 1958. 

27oSA  383.6. 
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egorized  as  KIA(BNR),  remains  recovered,  or  otherwise  resolved.  In 
1960,  the  list  was  reduced  to  391  "through  the  efforts  of  U.S.  Graves 
Registration  Units  and  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Agencies,  working  with 
little  or  no  assistance  from  the  North  Korean  or  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists.”^^  Throughout  this  time,  the  roster  continued  to  be  known  as 
the  list  of  unrepatriated  POWs. 

On  May  23, 1958,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  responded  to  an 
April  18  memorandum  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Special  Operations)  on  the  subject  of  "Korean  War  Prisoner  Docu- 
mentation.”29  The  Assistant  Secretary  promised  to  report  "any  in¬ 
telligence  dealing  with  the  general  subject  of  the  unaccounted-for 
prisoners  of  war”  as  it  became  available.  The  deletions  from  the  un¬ 
accounted-for  personnel  list,  however,  were  not  made  until  1960. 

On  June  10,  1960  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Special  Opera¬ 
tions)  noted  that  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  “thru  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission  in  Korea  and  thru  direct  contact  with 
Chinese  Communist  diplomatic  representatives  at  Warsaw”  had  not 
received  an  accounting  for  the  452  unaccounted-for  U.S.  personnel. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  noted  that  though  the  Department  of  State 
preferred  to  freeze  the  number  at  452  for  negotiating  purposes,  the 


^®“Draft  DoD  Statement  on  Reduction  of  List,”  attached  to  Memorandum  from 
General  USMC  (Ret)  G.  B.  Kreskin,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Special 
Operations)  (Confidential),  to  The  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  June  10, 1960. 

^®The  contents  of  this  memorandum  follow;  “2.  The  list  of  246  Army  personnel  has 
been  examined  with  a  view  toward  a  possible  reduction  of  the  list.  Official  reports  of 
death  have  been  issued  on  55  persons  on  the  list  as  evidence  considered  conclusive  of 
death  has  been  received  in  their  cases.  Presumptive  findings  of  death,  for  administra¬ 
tive  purposes  under  provisions  of  the  Missing  Persons  Act,  have  been  issued  on  the 
remaining  191  persons  on  the  list  since  conclusive  evidence  of  death  is  not  available. 
3.  The  list  of  Army  personnel  is  being  reduced  by  deleting  the  names  of  those  55  per¬ 
sons  for  whom  evidence  of  death  has  been  receit^.  Attached  is  the  revised  list  of  191 
Army  personnel  for  whom  an  accounting  should  be  sou^t.  Included  in  the  list  are 
two  names  (Pfc  Connie  M.  Connor,  RA  19  360  219,  and  ^  Donald  Dickinson,  RA  19 
341  489)  which  were  added  to  the  list  of 450  in  December  1957.  4.  The  files  of  the  55 
men  deleted  from  the  list  are  being  procured  and  the  next  of  kin  will  be  notified  of  the 
removal  from  the  list  and  reasons  therefor.  Since  the  addresses  of  record  may  no 
longer  be  current,  there  may  be  a  delay  before  all  of  the  next  of  kin  are  reached.  Your 
office  will  be  notified  when  action  in  this  connection  is  completed.”  Memorandum 
from  Hugh  M.  Milton  11,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  ((Confidential),  to  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Special  Operations).  May  23, 1958,  OSA  383.6.  The  names  of 
the  191  unaccounted-for  prisoners  are  attached  to  this  memo. 
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time  had  come  to  adjust  the  list  to  reflect  the  "few  additional  bodies 
that  have  been  recovered  and  the  definite  evidence  of  death  that  has 
been  established  for  an  additional  number.”  The  Assistant  Secretary 
su^iested  that  55  to  70  deletions  could  be  made  if  the  various  ser¬ 
vices  agreed  on  such  a  course  of  action.^  The  inter-service  meeting 
to  discuss  this  subject  was  held  on  June  14. 

On  June  23,  1960,  the  Acting  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  wrote  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  others  on  the  subject  of  "Lost 
or  Unaccounted  for  PWs  from  the  Korean  War.”  This  memo  notes 
that  the  June  14  meeting  "was  short  and  two  instructions  were  is¬ 
sued.”  The  instructions  were  the  following: 

a)  Each  of  the  services  must  apply  the  same  basic  criteria  for  re¬ 
moving  a  name  from  the  list  The  criteria  are: 

1]  Recovery  and  identification  of  remains,  or 

2)  Receipt  of  one  or  more  statements  that  death  had  been  wit¬ 
nessed  or  remains  had  been  viewed. 

b)  After  the  services  have  made  whatever  reductions  are  possible 
each  next  of  kin  will  be  notified  of  the  removal  of  the  name  of  their 
loved  one  from  the  list . . .  Each  of  the  services  is  to  screen  the  list 
for  removals  and  then  prepare  the  necessary  letters.  These  letters, 
however,  will  be  undated  and  will  be  released  only  upon  direction 
of  OSD.  The  tentative  release  date  is  1  July  1960.^* 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  release  of  the  letters  was  to  permit  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  time  to  prepare  a  public  statement  ex¬ 
plaining  how  the  list  had  been  reduced. 

As  of  June  1960,  the  breakdown  of  the  list  of  452  unaccounted-for 
personnel  was  as  shown  in  Table  7.4. 


^*^einorandum  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Special  Operations)  Gen.  Graves 
B.  Erskine  to  S/A  &  3  Others,  June  10, 19M,  OSA  383.6. 

Memorandum  from  Maj.  General  Bruce  Easley,  Acting  Adjutant  General  (Confi¬ 
dential),  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (MP&RF),  June  23,  1960,  Subject:  List  of 
Unaccounted  for  PWs  from  die  Korean  War,  OSA  383.6. 
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Table  7.4 

The  452  list  aune  1960) 


Army 

246 

Air  Force 

190 

Marine  Corps 

13 

Navy 

3 

Total 

452 

The  reduction  from  452  to  391  was  “merely  the  fruition  of  staff  action 
started  in  April  1958 ....  Apparently,  action  to  reduce  the  list  at  that 
time  was  not  completed  due  to  objections  by  the  Department  of 
State.”  The  Acting  Adjutant  General  pointed  out: 

In  May  1958  the  Army,  using  the  criteria  referred  to  [above],  was 
prepared  to  reduce  the  list  by  55  names.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
determined  that  1  more  name  can  be  deleted,  making  a  total  of  56. 

Next  of  kin  of  these  men  have  previously  been  notified  that  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  their  loved  ones  h£^  b^n  chan^  from  presumed  dead  to 
known  dead.  The  letters  proposed  for  dispatch  on  or  about  1  July 
1960  are  in  keeping  with  die  desires  of  the  President  as  expressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that,  next  of  kin  of  these  men  are  to  be  kept 
fully  informed  of  every  action  affecting  the  men  on  this  Ust 

The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army’s  office  offered  to  take  the  action 
on  aD  items  discussed  in  this  memorandum. 

On  July  19,  1960,  the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Special 
Operations  wrote  to  the  Service  Secretaries,  to  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  to  three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  (ISA, 
MP&R,  Public  Affairs)  requesting  comments  on  a  “Draft  Public 
Statement  on  Reduction  of  List  of  Unaccounted  For  PWs.”32  The 
memorandum  summarizes  responses  to  the  June  10,  1960,  request 
that  each  of  the  services  “survey  their  records  with  a  view  to  making  a 
reduction  in  the  list  of  unaccounted-for  PWs  from  the  Korean  War.” 
The  survey  was  completed  with  the  following  results: 


^From  General  Graves  B.  Erskine  (ret.).  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Special 
Operations)  (Confidential),  July  10, 1960,  CS  383.6. 
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Army  List:  Reduced  from  246  to  190 

Navy  List:  No  reduction.  Remains  at  3 

Air  Force  List:  Reduced  from  190  to  186 

Marine  Corps  List:  Reduced  from  13  to  12 

(The  records  showing  how  the  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  reduced 
their  lists  have  not  been  located.)  Since  the  DoD  intended  to  make  a 
public  statement  concerning  these  reductions,  the  recipients  of  this 
memorandum  were  asked  to  comment  on  a  draft  public  statement,  a 
copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  Department  of  State  for  concurrence. 
Once  the  public  statement  was  coordinated,  three  action  measures 
were  proposed. 

a)  The  Services  will  notify  the  next  of  kin  and  other  interested  par¬ 
ties  of  the  change  in  status  of  those  individuals  being  deleted  from 
the  list. 

b)  Concurrently  the  Department  of  State  will  notify  Ambassador 
Beam  in  Warsaw  of  the  deletions,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Beam 
is  under  instructions  from  the  Department  of  State  to  pursue  de¬ 
mands  for  an  accounting  in  his  discussions  vdth  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Ambassador  in  Warsaw. 

c)  After  a  and  b  above  have  been  accomplished,  the  public  state¬ 
ment  will  be  released  at  a  time  considered  appropriate  by  the  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs. 

Notification  of  next  of  kin  was  scheduled  to  begin  simultaneously  as 
soon  as  the  public  statement  was  coordinated  and  approved. 

The  text  of  the  “Draft  DoD  Statement  on  Reduction  of  List”  from  450 
to  389  appears  in  Appendix  12. 

On  July  28, 1960,  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  determined  that 
the  draft  press  release  was  acceptable.  The  Army’s  “letters  of  notifi¬ 
cation  to  next  of  kin  are  all  prepared  and  require  only  signature  and 
dating  prior  to  dispatch  upon  direction  of  OSD.”^^  TTie  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Army  notified  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Special 


^^From  Maj.  General  R.  V.  Lee,  The  Adjutant  General  (Confidential),  to  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (MP&RF),  July  28. 1960,  OSA  383.6. 
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Operations)  on  July  29, 1960,  that  the  "Department  of  the  Army  con¬ 
curs  in  the  proposed  Department  of  Defense  public  statementl.]”^ 
Copies  of  these  letters  of  notification  have  not  been  located  yet.  By 
1960  the  list  was  down  to  391.  The  following  Army  cases  were  re¬ 
moved  between  1960-1984,  bringing  the  391  figure  down  to  389: 

Balbi,  Joseph  A.  US51142209  Pfc 

Jewett,  Richard  G.  02003239  2nd  Lieutenant 

In  1984,  a  list  of  389  names  was  presented  to  the  Communist  side  by 
the  United  Nations  Command  Military  Armistice  Commission.^s 

In  1991,  the  Department  of  Defense  stated  in  testimony  before 
Congress  that  389  U.S.  servicemen  who  had  been  POWs  in  North 
Korea  had  not  been  repatriated  or  otherwise  accounted  for  by  the 
Korean  People’s  Army  and  the  Chinese.^®  This  information  relied  on 
famfliar  but  misleading  terminology.  This  appears  to  be  a  perpet¬ 
uation  of  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  389  were  all  unrepatriated 
POWs.  The  POW/MIA  Fact  Book  produced  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  1991  should  have  referred  to  this  group  of  389  U.S.  ser¬ 
vicemen  as  those  whose  fate  might  be  resolved  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Commimist  forces.  This  clarification  appears  in  subsequent  edi¬ 
tions.  The  evolution  of  the  944  list  is  shown  in  Table  7.5. 

Individual  cases  that  were  removed  vdien  the  450  list  was  reduced  to 
389  appear  in  Appendix  13. 

VERIFYING  THE  389  UST^ 

The  MIA  or  prisoner  status  of  the  individuals  on  the  389  list  can  be 
verified  or  at  least  crosschecked  by  using  three  sources:  original  ca- 


3*July  29, 1960,  OSA  383.6. 

^Memorandum  from  Rear  Admiral  Charles  F.  Home  III,  Senior  Member,  UNCMAC, 
to  Major  General  Li  Tae  Ho,  Korean  People’s  Army,  Senior  Member  Korean  People’s 
Army,  Chinese  People’s  Volunteers  Component,  Mflitaiy  Armistice  Commission, 
August  17, 1984. 

^POW-MIA  Fact  Book  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1991),  p. 
35. 

^^The  389  list,  complete  with  casualty  information  derived  from  CILHl  records, 
appears  in  Appendix  14. 
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T^7.S 

The  944  List  Becomes  die  389  List 


Month 

Year 

Total 

1953 

944  (A  610,  N  3,  M  19,  AF  312) 

December 

1953 

965 

August 

1954 

526 

December 

1954 

470 

Mid- 1955 

450  CA244.  N  3,  M  13,  AF  190) 

December 

1957 

452 

June 

1960 

452  (A  246,  N  3,  M  13,  AF  190) 

July 

1960 

391 

1984 

389 

1992 

389  (A  188,  N  3,  M  12,  AF  186) 

sualty  status  cards,  POW  casualty  assessments,  and  personnel  files. 
The  cards  are  either  v^ite  “GR-SB  Cases  Status  Cards'*  or  blue  “Office 
of  the  Quartermaster  General  Form  T-320  Tide:  Casualty  Data 
Cards.”  The  vidiite  cards  contain  basic  case  data  and  the  blue  cards 
include  basic  data  plus  dental  records  and  other  information.  The 
POW  casualty  assessments,  v^ich  thus  far  have  been  located  only  for 
Army  personnel,  reflect  information  derived  from  repatriate  inter¬ 
views,  intelligence  reports,  and  enemy  propaganda  broadcasts.  An 
individual’s  casualty  status  may  also  be  verified  with  the  information 
in  an  Individual  Deceased  Personnel  FOe  (so-called  293  file).  The 
Central  Identification  Laboratory,  Hawaii,  has  begun  the  tedious  but 
necessary  process  of  comparing  the  information  on  the  status  cards 
against  foe  information  in  the  293  file  to  ensure  that  the  Mapper 
database,  vriiich  was  built  on  status  card  information,  is  accurate. 
This  verification  process  will  also  determine  whether  the  information 
on  the  status  cards  was  correctiy  entered  four  decades  ago.  As  of 
June  1993,  CILHI  had  completed  14  percent  of  the  crosschecking 
between  the  status  cards  and  the  293  files. 

The  944  list  from  which  the  389  list  derives  yvas  misrepresented  to  the 
Communist  side  fivm  the  very  first  day.  Because  UNCMAC  had  no 
access  to  battiefields  on  POW  camps,  the  944  list  could  not  be  veri¬ 
fied.  The  944  list  was  never  a  list  of  Americans  reported  by  UNCMAC 
to  the  Communists  as  exclusively  those  characterized  in  UNCMAC 
protests  to  the  Communists 
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known  to  have  been  captured  by  you  and  to  have  been  in  your  cus¬ 
tody. 

This  complete  tabulation  of  names  of  individuals  together  with 
their  nationalities  and  service  numbers  contains  the  names  of  men 
who  we  know  you  held  The  list  contains  only  the  names  of  people 
who: 

1)  Spoke  or  were  referred  to  in  broadcasts  from  your  radio 
stations. 

2)  Were  listed  by  you  as  being  your  captives. 

3)  Wrote  letters  from  your  camps. 

4)  Were  seen  in  your  prisons. 

None  of  these  people  have  been  reported  by  you  as  having  escaped 
or  died  as  is  required  by  Paragraph  58a  of  the  Armistice  Agree¬ 
ment.^ 

The  contemporary  problem  is  that  many  Americans  believe  that  if  a 
name  appeared  on  any  iteration  of  the  944  list,  then  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  must  have  information  demonstrating  diat  the  individual  at 
one  time  had  been  alive  in  the  "hands  of  hostile  forces.”  This  is  sim¬ 
ply  not  true  and  has  never  been  the  case.  Table  7.6  shows  the 
POW/MIA  distribution  of  the  389  list. 

The  Army  roster  on  the  389  list  contains  188  names.  Of  these,  Ca¬ 
sualty  Status  cards  show  that  76  were  last  thought  to  be  POWs  and 
112  MIAs.  The  great  majority  of  the  188  Army  cases  occurred  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  Korean  War. 

The  casualty  status  data  maintained  by  the  U.S.  government  is  ut¬ 
terly  and  irreconcilably  contradictory  to  the  assertion  that  the  389  list 
and  its  antecedents  are  rosters  of  unrepatriated  POWs.  The  last 
known  status  of  the  389  individuals  on  the  contemporary  UNCMAC 
list  is  47  percent  (181  total)  POW,  53  percent  (207  total)  MIAs,  and 


^^The  Secretariat,  Military  Armistice  Commission,  Panmtmjon,  Korea.  Ei^teenth 
Meeting  of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission,  held  at  Panmunjon,  Korea,  September 
9, 1953.  Photocopy. 
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TaUe7.6 

389  UNCMAC  List  (1984) 


Army 

188 

Navy 

3 

Marines 

12 

Air  Force 

186 

Total 

389 

POW  status  In  CILHI  records 

Army 

76 

Navy 

3 

Marines 

4 

Air  Force 

98 

Subtotal 

181® 

MIA  status  In  CILHI  records 


Army 

112 

Navy 

0 

Marines 

7 

Air  Force 

88 

Subtotal 

207* 

^The  total  of  POW  plus  MIA  in  this  table 
is  388  because  one  case,  Kanji  Yoshida,  was 
resolved  in  1969  but  not  removed  horn  the 
UNCMAC  list.  Yoshida  does  not  appear  in 
CILHI  records. 


one  case  with  the  status  R  (resolved).  But  even  POW  status  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  an  individual  was  ever  alive  in  enemy  custody. 
Prisoner  status  suggests  that  the  individual  was  lost  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  were  consistent  with  a  probability  of  live  capture  or  the 
individual  was  determined  to  be  an  unofficial  or  confirm^  POW  (the 
ratio  of  unofiBdal  to  confirmed  POWs  has  yet  to  be  determined). 

Second,  the  negotiating  strategy  and  recovery  methods  used  to  re¬ 
solve  these  cases  should  reflect  ^is  reality. 


_ Chapter  Eight 

LIVE  SIGHTINGS,  RETURNED  REMAINS,  AND 
REMAINS  IN  NORTH  KOREA 


I 


I 

K 


INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  has  five  purposes:  (1)  to  discuss  whether  any  Americans 
were  held  alive  in  North  Korean  territory  following  the  end  of  the 
Korean  War;  (2)  to  document  the  last  known  location  of  the  remains 
of  American  servicemen  in  North  Korean  territory;  (3)  to  present  a 
forensic  analysis  of  the  human  remains  delivered  to  the  United 
States  by  North  Korea;  (4)  to  examine  North  Korea's  apparent  policy 
concerning  the  delivery  of  human  remains  to  the  United  States;  and 
(5)  to  make  recommendations  that  if  implemented  may  contribute  to 
making  U.S.  efforts  to  recover  remains  from  North  Korea  more  effec¬ 
tive. 

LIVE  SIGHTINGS 

Every  American  who  did  not  return  from  the  Korean  War  and  for 
whom  no  information  was  received  for  at  least  one  year  or  more  has 
been  declared  dead  under  the  Missing  Persons  Act.  Even  so,  there  is 
no  a  priori  reason  to  conclude  that  all  American  POW(BNR)  cases 
must  be  deceased.  Thousands  of  repatriated  American  POWs,  from 
the  same  age  group  as  the  POWfBNR)  cases,  are  alive  today  in  the 
United  States.  A  North  Korean  captured  during  the  war  was  repatri¬ 
ated  to  North  Korea  in  1993.^  If  an  American  were  hidden  in  North 
Korean  territory  at  the  end  of  the  war,  there  is  a  possibility  this  per¬ 
son  could  be  alive  today,  though  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that 


*  'Seoul  Repatriates  Captured  N.  Korean,"  Los  Angeles  Times,  March  20, 1993. 
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this  is  the  case.  There  have  been  few  signs  over  the  past  40  years  that 
offer  even  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  an  American  retained  in  North 
Korean  territory  following  the  war  was  alive  at  any  time. 

If  American  POWs  (or  defectors)  were  in  North  Korean  territory  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Armistice,  dieir  presence  was  carefully  concealed  by  the 
North  Korean  regime.  In  contrast  to  the  American  hostages  held  by 
Beijing  and  in  contrast  to  the  American  hostages  held  in  North  Korea 
following  the  Pueblo  incident,  if  there  were  American  POWs  in  North 
Korea  after  the  Armistice,  the  North  Korean  government  made  no 
effort  to  publicize  the  presence  of  these  individuals.  No  evidence 
proves  the  North  Koreans  attempted  to  extract  concessions  from  the 
United  States  in  exchange  for  Americans  captured  during  the  Korean 
War.  North  Korea  has,  on  the  other  hand,  attempted  to  use  the 
alleged  remains  of  Americans  as  leverage  in  negotiations. 

In  contrast  to  hundreds  of  detailed  live  sightings  of  alleged  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  USSR  territory  presented  in  Volume  2  of  this  study,  live 
sightings  of  alleged  Americans  in  North  Korea  have  been  sparse  and 
sketchy.  In  August  1968,  a  North  Korean  defector  claimed  to  have 
seen  two  American  POWs  on  the  outskirts  of  Pyongyang  at  an  un¬ 
specified  time.  He  reported  that  he  had  been  told  that  “ten  American 
pilots  at  this  location  had  been  sent  to  North  Korea  during  the  \^et- 
nam  conflict”^  There  have  been  other  equally  vague  sittings.  Thus 
far,  no  live  sighting  of  an  American  POW  has  been  confirmed  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  USSR,  reported  by  repatriated  prisoners  to  be  in  North 
Korean  captivity.  NorA  Korean  officials  have  stated  and  retracted 
the  statement  that  some  Americans  sent  to  China  never  returned  to 
North  Korea. 

Caucasians  sighted  in  North  Korea  after  the  war  were  not  necessarily 
unrepatriated  American  prisoners.  (Thus  far  ffiere  have  been  no 
sightings  of  individuals  of  other  races  who  were  reported  to  be 
American  citizens.)  There  were  many  (Caucasians  in  Norffi  Korea 
after  the  war.  In  the  early  1950s,  a  large  number  of  engineers  and 
construction  specialists  fi'om  the  GDR  worked  in  and  around 
Hamhimg  in  North  Korea,  for  example.^  There  were  Russians  and  a 


^Senator  Bob  Smith  press  release,  November  10, 1992,  p.  41. 

^Paul  M.  Cole,  interview  with  Dr.  Hans  Maretzky,  GDR  Ambassador  to  Nordi  Korea, 
1987-1990,  February  7, 1993,  Berlin. 
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number  of  other  Soviet  Bloc  diplomats  assigned  to  Pyongyang.  Swe¬ 
den  maintained  an  embassy  in  Pyongyang  as  weU.  one  of  the  few 
Western  nations  to  do  so.  Several  American  aircraft  were  shot  down 
in  the  Korean  DMZ  or  over  North  Korean  territory  after  the  end  of  the 
Korean  War.  At  least  13  Americans,  all  of  whom  were  thought  by  the 
E)oD  to  have  perished  as  a  result  of  the  attack  or  the  subsequent 
crash,  have  not  been  recovered  from  these  incidents.  Thus,  there 
have  definitely  been  Caucasians  and  perhaps  even  Americans  in 
North  Korea  after  the  Korean  War.  Whether  any  of  them  were 
American  POWs  who  were  not  released  after  the  Amiistice  remains 
to  be  demonstrated. 

AMERICAN  REMAINS  IN  NORTH  KOREA 
Total  Possible  Remains 

A  great  deal  is  known  about  the  quantity  and  location  of  American 
remains  in  North  Korean  territory.  Careful  records  were  kept  by  U.S. 
forces  on  the  location  and  quantity  of  American  remains  in  North 
Korean  territory.  Records  show  the  locations  for  remains  found  in: 
(1)  permanent  cemeteries,  (2)  temporary  cemeteries  including  divi¬ 
sional  cemeteries,  (3)  so-called  isolated  burial  sites,  (4)  aircraft  crash 
sites,  and  (5)  POW  camp  cemeteries. 

The  total  number  of  American  remains  that  could  be  distributed  in 
the  Korean  War  zone  of  operations  is  7,781,  as  shown  in  Table  8.1. 


Table  8.1 

Total  U.S.  Remains  Distributed  in  the  Korean  War 
Zone  of  Operations 


Total  BNR  cases  8,140 

Total  unidentified  recovered  remains  -859® 

Total  unrecoveied  U.S.  BNR  cases  7,781** 

®The  names  of  these  individuals  are  still  on  the  8,140  list  even 
though  the  bodies  have  been  recovered. 

**Total  number  of  bodies  distributed  in  the  Korean  War  zone 
of  operations. 
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AMERICAN  GRAVES  IN  NORTH  KOREAN  TERRITORY 
Location  oi  Graves 

As  documented  in  Chapter  2  (Volume  1).  the  wide  geographic  distri¬ 
bution  of  American  remains  in  North  Korea  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  U.S.  combat  burial  policy  and  the  chaotic  retreat  upon  the  Chi¬ 
nese  invasion  in  November  1950.  U.S.  Army  Graves  Registration 
overseas  policy  changed  during  the  Korean  War.  EHiring  the  first  six 
months  of  the  war,  the  policy  had  been  to  recover  remains  from  the 
battlefield,  bury  them  in  temporary  graves  until  war’s  end,  then 
return  the  war  dead  to  the  United  States.  In  1951,  this  policy  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  "concurrent  return"  policy,  which  called  for  bodies  to  be 
embalmed  overseas  for  shipment  to  the  United  States.  Although 
thousands  of  American  war  dead  were  retrieved  from  North  Korea, 
the  remains  of  hundreds  of  Americans  could  not  be  exhumed  or 
repatriated. 

Recovering  remains  of  U.S.  casualties  buried  in  North  Korea  became 
a  forty-year  exercise  that  will  not  be  completed.  North  Korea's  posi¬ 
tion  has  always  been  that  there  is  no  obligation  to  search  for  batde 
casualties.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  UNC  has  had  direct  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  sites  in  question.  Estimates  of  how  many  graves  are  intact 
today  can  be  based  on  only  tenuous  information. 

For  example,  three  areas  around  POW  Clamp  5  at  Pyoktong  were  used 
as  cemeteries  for  POWs  who  died  in  captivity.  Site  One,  located  on  a 
slope  near  the  Yalu,  was  at  one  time  estimated  to  contain  1,500 
bodies.  This  area  has  been  washed  away  by  rains  and  Yalu  River 
floods  over  the  years.  Site  Two,  northeast  of  the  camp,  contr  ned  an 
unknown  number  of  bodies.  Site  Three,  situated  on  a  hill  behind  the 
camp,  was  a  small  area  estimated  to  contain  few  bodies.  Other  burial 
sites  were  identified  but  none  was  confirmed.  Estimating  the 
number  of  bodies  located  in  any  one  area  was  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  would  often  bury  two  or 
more  corpses  in  the  same  grave.  There  is  no  way  to  determine  with 
certainty  how  many  graves  are  still  intact  without  extensive  on-site 
searches. 
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Unrecovered  Graves 

In  June  1953,  the  Headquarters  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces, 
Far  East,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster,  prepared  a  roster  of 
“individuals  interred  in  North  Korea.”*  Hie  roster,  which  includes 
1,520  names,  is  a  compilation  of  temporary  cemeteries.  It  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  Appendix  15.  The  roster  is  significant,  for  to  determine  how 
many  of  these  graves  stiU  exist,  a  meticulous  comparison  must  be 
made  between  the  Operation  Glory  manifest  and  the  roster  of  graves 
in  North  Korean  territory  and  also  of  the  grave  sites  that  appear  from 
the  records  to  be  unrecovered.  An  example  of  this  exercise  is  shown 
in  Appendix  15  for  the  following  POW  camp  cemeteries: 

Koto-Ri  #1 
Koto-Ri  #2 
Sukchon 
Pukchong 
Won  an 
Himgnam 
Hungnam  #2 
Pyongyang 

Names  that  appear  on  both  the  Alphabetical  Roster  ofVAC's  Received 
Under  Operation  Glory  as  Named  Cases  and  on  the  “individuals  in¬ 
terred  in  North  Korea"  lists  are  highlighted  in  bold  type  in  Appendix 
15.  The  names  in  plain  text  were  either  not  returned  during  Opera¬ 
tion  Glory,  were  declared  unidentifiable,  or  were  misrepresented  as 
being  buried  in  the  first  place.^ 

The  names  on  the  Glory  rosters  include  those  of  individuals  who 
could  not  be  identified.  The  unidentified  remains  from  Operation 


*From  Major  Philmon  F.  Hazelbaker,  Acting  Chief,  Memorial  Division,  to  The 
Quartermaster  General,  Washington,  D.C.,  June  17,  1953,  RG92  Entl894,  Box  649, 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  Miscellaneous  File  1953-54,  Army  Forces,  293 
Army  Far  East  (Current  deaths),  333.1,  Army  Far  East. 

^A  complete  comparison  has  not  been  done  because  of  research  resources  limits  and  a 
lack  of  a  complete  roster  of  individuals  interred  in  North  Korea.  The  reader  should 
note  that  the  text  on  some  of  the  historical  documents  was  too  blurred  to  read. 
Illegible  text  is  noted  and  individuai  illegible  letters  are  reptesented  with  question 
ma^. 


-.4 
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Glory,  at  least  859 — over  10  percent  of  all  POW(BNR)  cases — are 
buried  in  the  National  Memorial  Cemetery  of  the  Pacific,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  (This  cemetery  is  also  known  as  the  Punchbowl.)  By  reduc¬ 
ing  the  list  of  unrecovered  graves,  a  picture  of  the  remaining  individ¬ 
uals  begins  to  illustrate  those  who  might  have  been  buried  in  Hawaii 
as  "unknowns.” 

Individuals  who  appear  on  the  Battle  Monument  Commission  8,177 
list  also  appear  on  burial  rosters.  Thus,  the  burial  locations  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  commonly  referred  to  as  "MIA”  because  they  appear 
on  the  8,177  list  were  recorded  by  U.S.  forces.  The  body  has  not  been 
recovered,  but  the  rosters  show  evidence  of  where  it  was  last  located 
before  American  forces  withdrew. 

The  names  in  Appendix  15,  since  they  were  sorted  by  grave  plot 
rather  than  alphabetically  by  last  name,  demonstrate  graves  that 
were  reported  to  be  opened  and  the  remains  allegedly  repatriated 
during  Operadon  Glory.  By  indicating  in  bold  the  graves  allegedly 
emptied,  a  pattern  of  North  Korean  recovery  efforts  can  be  tenta¬ 
tively  established. 

Appendixes  16  and  17  contain  the  locations  of  "isolated  burials”  in 
North  Korean  territory. 

GRS  Isolated  Burials  in  North  Korea  as  of  June  1953 
U.S.  Army 
U.S.  Air  Force 
Undetermined  service 

Data  from  Quartermaster  General  Memorial  Division 
UNC  isolated  burial  data 

These  rosters  pinpoint  the  location  of  hundreds  of  unrecovered,  iso¬ 
lated  American  graves  in  North  Korean  territory.  Appendix  18  is  a  list 
of  322  aircraft  crash  sites  (412  casualties)  in  North  Korean  territory. 
Many  of  the  casualties  on  this  roster  are  those  of  American  aviators, 
listed  by  the  type  of  aircraft  involved  (B-29,Tor  example).  Appendix 
19  is  the;  roster  of  U.S.  burials  in  North  Korean  territory  that  was 
submitted  by  UNCMAC  to  the  Communist  side. 

Table  8.2,  which  was  located  among  Kokura  records  stored  at  CILHI, 
contains  the  location  of  death  for  POW  camps,  including  figures  on 
how  many  remains  were  recovered  during  Operation  Glory. 
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Table  8.2 

Reported  Deaths  of  POWs  Associated  with  Prisons  and  Camps 


Returned 
1  Sept,  to 

Prisoner 

Reported 

12  Oct. 

Differ- 

Prison  Camp 

Geographical  Coordinates 

Dead 

1954 

ence 

Pyoktong 

O 

40 

37 

15N 

O 

125 

26 

05  E 

938 

556 

382 

Pukchin 

40 

11 

25N 

125 

44 

15  E 

251 

0 

251 

Kangdong 

39 

08 

30N 

126 

05 

45  E 

12 

0 

12 

Toksan  Mining 

38 

59 

20N 

126 

08 

10  E 

71 

0 

71 

Camp 

Chungganfflin 

41 

46 

15N 

126 

52 

00  E 

237 

0 

237 

Manpo 

41 

09 

15N 

126 

17 

05  E 

35 

0 

35 

Sachang-ni 

38 

47 

15N 

126 

22 

30  E 

96 

0 

96 

Sunchon 

39 

25 

ION 

125 

56 

OOE 

18 

0 

18 

Kanggve 

40 

57 

45N 

126 

35 

10  E 

21 

0 

21 

Unsan 

39 

57 

45N 

125 

47 

50  E 

6 

0 

6 

Songchon 

39 

14 

30N 

126 

12 

15  E 

1 

0 

1 

Konha-dong 

41 

07 

45N 

126 

20 

35  E 

4 

0 

4 

Pyongyang 

39 

00 

35N 

125 

46 

15E 

31 

0 

31 

(Honam-ni) 

39 

03 

35N 

125 

55 

OOE 

3 

0 

3 

(Chung-dong) 

38 

59 

58N 

125 

48 

15  E 

4 

0 

4 

Siiimak  Hospital  Fatalities 

Osan-dong 

39 

26 

45N 

125 

57 

45  E 

1 

0 

1 

Antung 

40 

05 

50N 

124 

23 

45  E 

5 

0 

5 

Wonsan 

39 

08 

55N 

127 

26 

50  E 

1 

0 

1 

Huichon 

40 

09 

50N 

126 

16 

25  E 

5 

0 

5 

Teksil-li 

40 

44 

25N 

127 

11 

lOE 

38 

0 

38 

Kumgang-san 

40 

11 

OON 

124 

40 

05  E 

1 

0 

1 

Chosan 

40 

49 

45N 

125 

48 

05  E 

1 

0 

1 

Kujang-dong 

39 

51 

40N 

126 

01 

OOE 

2 

0 

2 

Sinanju 

39 

35 

55N 

125 

36 

20  E 

1 

0 

1 

Sinui  ju 

40 

05 

SON 

124 

23 

55  E 

1 

0 

1 

En  Route  Fatalities 

From:  Manpo 

41 

09 

15N 

126 

17 

05  E 

Via:  Konha-dong 

41 

07 

45N 

126 

20 

35  E 

To;  Chunggangjin 

41 

46 

15N 

126 

52 

OOE 

37 

0 

37 

From:  Manpo 

41 

09 

15N 

126 

17 

05  E 

To;  Kosanjin 

41 

02 

35N 

126 

07 

45  E 

4 

0 

4 

From:  Pukchin 

40 

11 

25N 

125 

44 

15  E 

To;  Pyoktong 

40 

37 

15N 

125 

26 

05  E 

16 

0 

16 

Total 

1841 

556 

1285 

I 


I 

I 
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REMAINS  DELIVERED  BY  NORTH  KOREA 
Background 

The  United  States  has  obtained  via  the  UNCMAC  human  remains 
from  North  Korea  on  six  occasions  between  1954-1992.®  The  North 
Koreans  claim  the  remains  are  of  U.S.  servicemen.  In  some  cases, 
the  North  Koreans  have  associated  names  with  individual  sets  of  re¬ 
mains.  None  of  the  North  Korean  claims  has  been  confirmed  in  sub¬ 
sequent  investigations.  There  are  as  yet  no  grounds  to  justfy  the  use 
of  the  word  repatriation  for  the  human  remains  provided  to  UNC¬ 
MAC  by  the  North  Koreans  because  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
individuals  represented  by  the  remains  derive  from  the  United 
States. 

Human  Remains  Obtained  from  North  Korea  in  1954 

On  November  9,  1954,  the  Communist  forces  delivered  what  were 
alleged  to  be  66  remains,  62  of  which  were  “reported  as  recovered 
from  air  crashes"  and  the  other  four  recovered  from  "other  than  air 
crashes.”  Given  the  North  Korean  tendency  to  comingle  remains 
and  to  present  other  false  data,  there  remains  doubt  as  to  how  many 
remains  were  actually  returned.  No  records  associated  with  this 
recovery  have  been  found  at  CILHI  or  at  UNCMAC,  though  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  these  remains  were  treated  as  part  of  Operation  Glory 
recovery  efforts  carmot  be  excluded.  The  Communist  forces  did  not 
associate  names  with  these  cases,  but  they  did  provide  longitude  and 
latitude  coordinates  for  the  alleged  location  of  each  recovered  set  of 
remains.^  It  is  unclear  whether  as  a  result  of  forensic  examination 
any  of  these  remains  were  associated  with  missing  Americans.  The 
locations  associated  by  the  North  Koreans  with  the  remains  are 
shown  in  Table  8.3. 


®The  July  1993  delivery  of  remains  is  not  discussed  in  this  report.  Preliminary  reports 
indicate  that  the  condition  of  the  July  1993  remains  does  not  deviate  from  that  of 
previous  remains  deiivered  in  the  1990s. 

^Memorandum  from  Lt.  Coionei  P.  F.  Hazelbaker,  Acting  Chief,  Memorial  Division, 
QMC,  to  The  Quartermaster  General,  November  23, 1954,  RG92,  Ent  1894,  Box  648. 
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Table  8.3 

1954  Delivery  of  66  Remains 


Remains 

Number 

Name 

Association 

Longitude 

Latitude 

01 

Unknown 

39®  07' 00' 

124®  44' 00' 

02 

Unknown 

39  07  00 

12542  00 

03 

Unknown 

39  20  00 

12540  30 

04 

Unknown 

391920 

125  38  47 

05 

Unknown 

39  19 15 

12538  46 

06 

Unknown 

39  18  00 

125  33  00 

07 

Unknown 

39  18  07 

125  57  47 

08 

Unknown 

39  2830 

125  5240 

09 

Unknown 

39  23  00 

126  03  30 

10 

Unknown 

39  22  45 

126  03  50 

11 

Unknown 

39  1000 

12604  00 

12 

Unknown 

390747 

12604  40 

13 

Unknown 

390700 

125  5300 

14 

Unknown 

3907  30 

12535  45 

15 

Unknown® 

39  0730 

12532  25 

16 

Unknown 

39  02  15 

1254015 

17 

Unknown 

39  19  10 

12621  45 

18 

Unknown 

39  2033 

126  1906 

19 

Unknown 

3915  53 

126  31  00 

20 

Unknown 

39  14  00 

12632  52 

21 

Unknown 

39  12  02 

12649  46 

22 

b.'Juiown 

39  4010 

1272804 

23 

Unknown 

39  31  05 

127  14  55 

24 

Unknown 

392945 

127  15  10 

25 

Unknown 

3919  00 

12717  00 

26 

Unknown 

39  18  27 

127  17  02 

27 

Unknown 

385640 

126  51  45 

28 

Unknown 

385640 

12651  45 

29 

Unknown 

385640 

12651  45 

30 

Unknown 

38  5640 

126  51  45 

31 

Unknown*’ 

385640 

126  51  45 

32 

Unknown 

385640 

12651  45 

33 

Unknown 

38  5200 

12643  00 

34 

Unknown 

38  51  06 

12644  40 

35 

Unknown 

38  43  05 

1263825 

36 

Unknown 

3842  30 

12637  18 
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Table  83  (ccmtinued) 


Remains 

Number 

Name 

Association 

Longitude 

Latitude 

37 

Unknown 

382600 

126  37  30 

38 

Unknown 

380700 

12623  00 

39 

Unknown 

382655 

1260843 

40 

Unknown 

38  25  00 

12615  00 

41 

Unknown 

382820 

125  55  20 

42 

Unknown 

38  27  00 

125  55  00 

43 

Unknown 

383600 

125  42  00 

44 

Unknown 

38  4?  20 

125  5645 

45 

Unknown 

3841  20 

125  56  45 

46 

Unknown 

384120 

125  47  00 

47 

Unknown 

384700 

125  47  00 

48 

Unknown 

3829  00 

12544  00 

49 

Unknown 

382900 

125  43  00 

50 

Unknown 

382210 

127  3713 

51 

Unknown 

38  35  30 

12742  03.7 

52 

Unknown 

38  35  03 

1274218 

53 

Unknown 

3828  00 

126  54  00 

54 

Unknown 

38  09  00 

126  29  00 

55 

Unknown 

383100 

126  5100 

56 

Unknown 

38  3020 

1265300 

57 

Unknown 

38  1700 

12637  00 

58 

Unknown 

3819  00 

127  04  00 

59 

Unknown 

382300 

12723  00 

60 

Unknown 

3809  00 

12655  00 

61 

Unknown 

3841  18 

1273818 

62 

Unknown 

382700 

127  53  00 

RETURN  OF  66  REMAINS  (SECTION  2) 

UNKNOWN 


1 

Unknown 

39  25  15 

125  5545 

2 

Unknown 

3942  22 

126  21  37 

3 

Unknown 

39  10  15 

127  1626 

4 

Unknown 

39  10  15 

127  1626 

SOURCE:  From  Lt.  Col.  P.  F.  Hazelbaker,  Acting  Chief, 
Memorial  Divison,  to  The  Quartermaster  General,  Novem¬ 
ber  23, 1954,  RG92,  Ent  1894,  Box  648. 


®The  notation,  “Tag  1,"  appears  on  the  manifest  with 
no  explanation. 

^The  notation  “Identification  Card”  appears  on  the 
manifest  with  no  explanation. 
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HUMAN  REMAINS  OBTAINED  FROM  NORTH  KOREA  IN  THE 
1990s 

Background 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  reported  in  January  1993  that  "over  the 
past  two  and  one-half  years,  North  Korea  has  repatriated  the  remains 
of  41  American  servicemen."^  As  will  be  shown,  CILHI  analysts  have 
determined  that  there  is  no  factual  basis  for  the  Select  Committee’s 
conclusion.  Three  facts  contradict  die  Select  Committee’s  informa¬ 
tion.  First,  since  1990  the  North  Korean  government  has  delivered 
what  are  alleged  to  be  46  sets  of  human  remains  through  the  UNC- 
MAC  to  the  United  States.  Second,  there  is  no  evidence  that  these 
human  remains  are  those  of  Americans  lost  during  the  Korean  War. 
Third,  in  contrast  to  North  Korean  claims,  the  46  sets  of  remains  rep¬ 
resent  in  excess  of  70  individuals. 

Transfer  Procedure  and  North  Korean  Quantity  Claims 

On  May  27, 1990,  after  months  of  difficult  negotiations.  North  Korea 
turned  over  what  were  alleged  to  be  five  sets  of  human  remains  to 
Representative  Sonny  Montgomery  at  Panmunjom.®  The  United 
States  insisted  that  the  remains  be  returned  through  the  MAC.  The 
North  Koreans  asserted  they  were  not  required  to  use  the  MAC  for 
this  purpose.  The  ceremony  at  which  the  remains  were  handed  over 
included  representatives  from  the  Congressional  delegation  and  the 
MAC,  thus  no  precedent  was  established  to  contradict  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  the  Armistice  arrangements.  Congressman  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  report  states  that  the  North  Koreans  "claimed  to  have  un¬ 
earthed  the  remains  in  sepa.’-ate  sites  in  North  Hwanghae  Province, 
located  north  of  Panmuniom  in  southern  North  Korea.” The  re¬ 
mains  were  accompanied  by  |;eneric  artifacts — buttons,  an  Air  Force 
jacket,  and  two  dog  tags — provided  by  the  North  Koreans.  The  five 
sets  of  remains  were  subsequently  examined  by  U.S.  forensic  special- 


®U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Select  Committee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs,  POWs  Report  103-1 
(Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1993),  p.  445,  fti612. 

®U.S.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs,  Report  on  Congressional 
Delegation  Trip  To  Korea  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1990). 

Report  on  Congressional  Delegation  Trip  To  North  Korea,  p.  13. 
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ists  at  CILHI.  The  remains  were  actually  fragments  of  seven  bodies. 
"By  comparison  of  the  dental  and  physical  records  . .  .  none  of  the 
remains  were  of  the  two  servicemen  which  North  Korea,  based  on 
finding  two  dog  tags,  had  associated  by  name  with  two  sets  of  re¬ 
mains.”” 


In  September  1990,  the  North  Koreans  offered  to  turn  over  11  sets  of 
remains.  The  United  States  replied  that  this  would  be  acceptable  as 
long  as  the  remau.s  were  delivered  to  the  MAC.  The  North  Koreans 
refused  to  do  so  and  criticized  the  United  States  for  showing  no  in¬ 
terest  in  recovering  remains.  At  the  same  time,  the  North  Korean 
Deputy  Permanent  Observer  to  the  United  Nations,  Ho  Jong,  contin¬ 
ued  to  pursue  the  North  Korean  strategy  that  seeks  to  pressure  the 
U.S.  government  into  a  bilateral  government- to-govemment  dia¬ 
logue.  Ho  invited  Senator  Bob  Smith  (R-NH)  to  New  York  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  remains  issue.  In  a  meeting  with  Ho  Jong  on  February 
23,  Senator  Smith  offered  to  go  to  Pyongyang  to  receive  the  remains. 
The  Department  of  Defense  advised  against  this  action  since  it  is 
consistent  with  North  Korea’s  efforts  to  encourage  U.S.  citizens  and 
Congressmen  to  deal  with  Pyongyang  on  a  bilateral  basis,  thus  creat¬ 
ing  the  appearance  that  the  U.S.  government  is  not  cooperative  or 
flexible  on  the  remains  issue. 

On  June  24,  1991,  Senator  Smith  received  "what  North  Korea  said 
were  remains  of  11  U.S.  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  Korean  war”  at  a 
ceremony  at  the  Panmunjom  peace  pavilion.  Thg  North  Koreans 
linked  the  return  of  these  remains  to  an  agreement  in  principle  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  joint  U.S.-Nonh  Korean  commission  that  would  explore  the 
possibility  of  returning  more  remains.  Senator  Smith,  who  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  North  Korean  press  as  acting  "on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
Administration,”^^  agreed  to  discuss  such  a  commission.  Officials 
from  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State  accompanied  Senator 
Smith,  thou^  they  would  not  discuss  Senator  Smith’s  actions  with 
the  press.  The  only  comment  was  that  Senator  Smith  was  not  em¬ 
powered  to  “negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  government”  and  that 


^  *  Report  on  Conffressiorud  Delegation  Trip  To  North  Korea,  p.  1 3. 

^^“N.  Korea  returns  remains  of  1 1  American  Servicemen,”  Korea  Herald,  June  25, 1991. 

^^“Second  Day  ofWar  Remains  Meeting  Reported,”  FBIS  Northeast  Asia,  ]vme  25, 1991, 
18. 
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U.S.  policy  was  to  obtain  remains  “thou^  the  MAC.”'*  Senator 
Smith  had  previously  held  a  meeting  with  North  Korea’s  First  Foreign 
Minister  Kang  Sok-ju  where  only  one  UNC  representative,  a  legisla¬ 
tive  aide,  and  an  interpreter  were  present.  U.S.  government  repre¬ 
sentatives  did  not  attend  to  avoid  sending  the  wrong  signal  to  the 
North  Koreans.  Senator  Smith  did  not  discuss  this  meeting  with  the 
press.  The  distinction  between  Senator  Smith’s  status  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  and  the  “U-S.  Administration”  was  not  readily  apparent 
in  North  Korea’s  portrayal  of  the  meeting.'® 

The  information  associated  with  the  remains  obtained  by  the  Smith 
delegation  from  the  North  Koreans  did  not  correspond  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  produced  in  subsequent  examinations  at  ClLHl.  The  11  re¬ 
mains  were  actually  partial  sets  of  15  remains.  The  remains  showed 
signs  of  having  been  hastily  prepared.  The  boxes  containing  the  re¬ 
mains  were  roughly  assembled  in  contrast  to  the  boxes  used  a  year 
before.  The  paint  on  the  boxes  was  still  wet.  The  remains  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  ludicrous  patterns.  One  remains  delivered  by  the  North 
Koreans  consisted  of  a  skull  and  five  or  six  femurs  laid  end  to  end. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  assessment  that  the  North  Koreans  regard 
the  remains  issue  as  a  political  factor  that  can  be  used  to  placate  the 
United  States.  Thus,  when  remains  are  needed  they  are  produced. 
Whether  the  goods  are  legitimate  or  not  is  immaterial  to  the  Pyong¬ 
yang  regime. 

On  May  12  and  28,  1992,  the  North  Koreans  delivered  what  were  al¬ 
leged  to  be  30  remains  in  two  equal  deliveries.  Work  at  the  Army 
CILHI  is  currently  under  way  to  determine  whether  the  remains 
delivered  on  May  12  conespond  to  any  of  the  six  names  the  North 
Koreans  associated  with  them.  The  North  Koreans  claimed  that  all  of 
the  remains  were  exhumed  in  October  1991  at  Namjonggu,  Suan 
County,  North  Hwanghae  Province. 

A  roster  of  the  remains  turned  over  by  North  Korea  appears  in  Table 
8.4. 


'^“N.  Korea  Returns  Remains  of  1 1  American  Servicemen.” 

'®“North  Korea  Set  to  Return  GI’s  Remains,"  Washington  Post,  June  24, 1991. 
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Tablea4 

North  Korean  Dati  on  Remains  Returned  in  the  1990s 


Name  Associated  by 

Nordi  Korea  Exhumation  Location 

Date 

May  28, 1990 — Five  sets  of  lemalns 

1.  No  name 

Midangri,  Tosan  County,  N. 
Hwanghae  Province 

May  1987 

2.  Saunders,  lack ). 

Namjonggu,  Suan  County,  N. 
Hwanghae  Province 

July  1987 

3.  Seaton,  Arthur  L 

Namjonggu,  Suan  County,  N. 
Hwangjiae  Province 

July  1987 

4.  No  name 

Namjonggu,  Suan  County,  N. 
Hwanghae  Province 

July  1987 

5.  No  name 

Namjonggu,  Suan  County,  N. 
Hwanghae  Province 

July  1987 

June  20, 1991— Eleven  sets  of  remains 

1.  Bowers,  John  R. 

Information  not  available 

2.  Kubic,  Peter 

Information  not  available 

3.  Woodruff,  David 

Information  not  available 

4-11. 

No  name  association. 

May  13, 1992— Fifteen  sets  of  remains 

1.  No  name 

Namjonggu,  Suan  County,  N. 
Hwanghae  Province 

October  1991 

2.  No  name 

Namjonggu,  Suan  County,  N. 
Hwanghae  Province 

October  1991 

3.  No  name 

Namjonggu,  Suan  County,  N. 
Hwanghae  Province 

October  1991 

4.  Smith,  James 

Namjonggu,  Suan  County,  N. 
Hwanghae  Province 

October  1991 

5.  No  name 

Namjonggu,  Suan  County,  N. 
Hwanghae  Province 

October  1991 

6.  Smith,  Lawrence 

Namjonggu,  Suan  County,  N. 
Hwanghae  Province 

October  1991 

7.  No  name 

Namjonggu,  Suan  County,  N. 
Hwanghae  Province 

October  1991 

8.  No  name 

Namjonggu,  Suan  County,  N. 
Hwanghae  Province 

October  1991 

9.  Ferrell,  Robert 

Namjonggu,  Suan  County,  N. 
Hwanghae  Province 

October  1991 

10.  No  name 

Namjon^u,  Suan  County,  N. 
Hwanghae  Province 

October  1991 

11.  No  name 

Namjonggu,  Suan  County,  N. 
Hwanghae  Province 

October  1991 

12.  Figueroa,  Frank 

Namjonggu,  Suan  County,  N. 
Hwan^ae  Province 

October  1991 
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Tabte  8.4  (condnued) 


Name  Associated  by 
North  Korea 

Exhumation  Location 

Date 

13.  No  name 

Namjonggu,  Suan  County,  N. 
Hwanghae  Province 

October  1991 

14.  No  name 

Namjonggu,  Suan  County,  N. 
Hwanghae  Province 

October  1991 

15.  Falk,  Herman  L 

Namjon^u,  Suan  County,  N. 

October  1991 

Hwanghae  Province 


May  28, 1992 — Fifteen  sets  of  remains 


1.  Arthur,  Patrick 

Information  not  available 

2.  Katzman,  Ross  W. 

Information  not  available 

3.  Porter,  George  A 

Information  not  available 

4.  Sund,  lames  N. 

Information  not  available 

5-15. 

No  name  association. 

Evaluated  Number  of  Individuals^^ 

As  of  July  1992,  the  North  Korean  government  turned  over  46  sets  of 
remains  in  four  separate  groups.  Each  set  of  remains  was  alleged  by 
the  North  Koreans  to  be  a  recendy  exhumed  American  serviceman. 
Each  set  of  remains  was  delivered  in  its  own  "coffin'’  or  case.  As  of 
February  1993,  the  contents  of  35  (76  percent)  of  the  46  coffins  haw 
been  analyzed  at  the  Army  CILHI.  A  minimum  of  57  individuals  are 
represented  in  the  35  cases  studied  thus  far.  If  the  minimum  number 
of  individuals  per  case  (1.6)  for  the  35  cases  is  constant  in  the 
remaining  11  cases  (11  x  1.6  =  17.6),  the  minimum  number  of 
individuals  represented  in  the  46  cases  obtained  in  the  1990s  will  be 
at  least  75  (57  +  18).  Thus,  it  is  appropriate  to  note  that  the  North 
Koreans  have  actually  delivered  fiagments  of  at  least  75  individuals. 

Condition  of  Remains 

The  remains  were  returned  with  a  variety  of  personal  effects,  viz., 
buttons,  boot  fragments,  badges,  glasses,  dentures,  etc.  The  generic 


^^Data  and  photographs  in  this  section  are  taken,  unless  otherwise  noted,  horn 
Thomas  D.  Holland,  Problems  and  Observations  Related  to  the  Forensic  Ident^cation 
of  Human  Remains  Repatriated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Republic  of  Nordt  Korea 
(Santa  Monica,  CA:  RAND,  P-7820,  March  1993). 
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personal  effects  have  been  associated  with  U.S.  origin,  but  have  not 
been  associated  with  a  single  individual.  The  denture  associated  by 
the  North  Koreans  with  a  returned  mandible  did  not,  in  fact,  match 
that  individual  or  the  mandible  of  any  other  set  of  remains.  (See  Fig¬ 
ure  8.1.)  All  of  the  remains  show  the  same  degree  of  preservation. 
The  bones  are  dry  and  brittle.  They  are  free  of  adipocere  and  grease. 
Dry  bone  indicates  that  the  material  has  been  out  of  the  ground  and 
stored.  The  remains  obtained  from  the  North  Koreans  are  exfoliat¬ 
ing,  which  is  an  indication  that  the  bones  have  been  curated  for  a 
long  period  of  time  without  adequate  climate  control.  In  at  least  one 
case,  hair  and  tissue  remnants  are  present,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  the  bone  had  been  buried  for  four  decades  as  claimed.  (See 
Figure  8.2.)  Therefore  the  bones  could  not  have  been  exhumed,  as 
claimed,  as  recently  as  1991. 

The  bones  delivered  by  the  North  Koreans  show  a  remarkably  similar 
degree  of  curation,  decomposition,  and  color.  In  contrast,  bones  re¬ 
covered  from  the  Vietnamese  show  signs  of  curation — inventory 
cards  and  registration  numbers  etched  on  bones — and  variations  in 
color  and  decomposition.  Skeletons  returned  by  the  Viemamese  in¬ 
clude  some  that  were  autopsied — pelvic  bones  were  cut  and  verte¬ 
brae  sawed  in  half.  One  Vietnam  case  was  strung  together  into  a 
wired  skeleton.  None  of  this  variation  appears  in  bones  delivered  by 
North  Korea. 

Post  Mortem  Damt^e 

Nearly  all  of  the  remains  received  post  mortem  damage  during  exca¬ 
vation.  There  are  numerous  holes  caused  by  probes  as  well  as  cuts 
from  digging  tools.  The  bones  show  signs  of  shovel  trauma,  root 
marks,  and  animal  scratchings,  which  indicate  the  individual  was 
buried  without  a  coffin.  There  are  few  small  bones,  which  suggests 
that  burial  sites  were  not  properly  screened.  Alternatively,  the  small 
bones  were  lost  during  subsequent  curation.  (See  Figure  8.3.) 

Incoherent  Geographic  Record 

First  Lieutenant  Jack  J.  Saunders  (0-00968472)  and  Cpl  Arthur  L 
Seaton  (RA-57200941)  were  attached  to  Support  Team  Baker,  which 
was  part  of  the  3rd  Battalion  38th  Infantry  Regiment.  At  02:50  on 
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(Photo:  CILHD 
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Fi^iure  8.1 — Unmatdied  Denture 


Figure  8.2 — Skull  with  Dried  Tissue 
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Percent 


<20  22.5  27.5  32.5  37.5  42.5  47.5  52.5  >55 


Age-Class  Midpoints 

®Age-class  distribution  derived  during  Operation  Glory  (see  footnote  1 6, 
this  chapter). 

Age-class  distribution  derived  from  ClUHl  analysis  of  remains  obtained 
in  the  1990s. 

Figure  8.4 — Korean  Casualty  Comparison 


ALLEGED  STORAGE  SITES  FOR  HUMAN  REMAINS  IN 
NORTH  KOREA 

There  is  no  doubt  the  human  remains  obtained  in  the  1990s  had 
been  curated  in  North  Korea  for  years.  Whether  the  North  Koreans 
have  remains  of  Americans  stored  has  not  been  proven,  since  thus 
far  none  have  been  obtained.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  the 
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North  Koreans  have  any  American  remains,  one  wonders  why  any 
credence  is  given  to  North  Korean  claims.  Nonetheless,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  speculation  over  a  number  of  years  as  to  whether 
the  North  Koreans  are  storing  remains  of  American  servicemen.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  office  of  Senator  Bob  Smith,  in  1987 

The  U.S.  government  received  information  that  a  high  ranking 
North  Korean  diplomat  is  reported  to  have  told  a  visiting  Westerner 
in  North  Korea  that  his  country  was  holding  up  to  2,500  sets  of  re¬ 
mains  of  U.S.  servicemen.*^ 

This  hearsay  information  is  derivative  to  the  point  of  incredulity. 
There  are  many  reliable  channels  of  communication  between  North 
Korea  and  the  United  States  and  there  have  been  many  opportunities 
for  such  an  important  message  to  be  delivered.  The  issue  of  whether 
remains  have  been  stored,  and  if  so  for  how  long  and  in  what  quanti¬ 
ties,  must  be  examined  carefully  nonetheless.  One  possible  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  the  North  Korean  government  is  simply  supplying  excar- 
nated  bones  confiscated  from  terra  cotta  storage  jars  at  shrines  for 
ancestor  worship. 

Ambassador  Hans  Maretzky,  GDR  Ambassador  to  Pyongyang  1987- 
1990,  noted  that  in  light  of  the  immediate  post-war  circumstances, 
there  is  little  reason  to  think  that  the  North  Koreans  collected  Ameri¬ 
can  remains  shortly  after  the  war.  “There  was  such  hatred  for  any¬ 
thing  connected  to  the  United  States,  if  they  found  something  they 
would  probably  destroy  it  at  that  time.”*®  Collection,  if  it  occurred, 
would  have  taken  place  in  response  to  a  political  requirement  and  a 
directive  from  the  top  leadership.  Local  authorities  would  have  no 
incentive  to  store  human  remains.  When  the  leadership  asked  for 
human  remains,  in  Maretzky’s  view,  “bones  would  be  produced.” 
The  point  at  which  such  a  political  requirement  would  have  been 
translated  into  a  recovery  directive  is  open  to  speculation.  If  one  ac¬ 
cepts  the  remains  recovered  thus  far  as  an  indication  of  how  long  all 

*^“Chronology  of  Policy  and  Intelligence  Matters  Concerning  Unaccounted  for  U.S. 
Military  Personnel  at  the  End  of  the  Korean  Conflict  and  During  the  Cold  War,” 
Senator  Bob  Smith  Press  Release,  November  10, 1992,  p.  47. 

*®Maretzky  interview. 
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remains  have  been  curated,  then  the  material  has  been  in  storage  for 
many  years,  perhaps  a  decade  or  more. 

Informed  sources  in  Pyongyang  reported  that  “there  could  be  three 
places  outside  Pyongyang  where  remains  of  Americans  could  be 
stored  thirty  meters  below  ground.  The  places  are  Hangdong,  Yodok, 
and  Taesuk.”*®  The  source  indicated  that  this  information  came 
from  “foreign  military  attaches."  These  locations  are  somewhat 
vague,  inasmuch  as  Hangdong  is  a  county  and  Yodok  and  Taesuk  are 
cities.  The  information  was  obtained  as  a  result  of  this  individual’s 
“utmost  efforts,"  said  Maretzky,  “but  people  like  him  obtained  a  lot 
of  their  information  from  people  like  me,  not  from  the  North  Koreans 
who  would  tell  him  only  lies  if  they  told  him  anything."  In 
Maretzky’s  view,  this  information  is  “hard  to  believe,  though  I  would 
not  exclude  the  possibility  that  for  a  long  time  they  have  stored 
bones  to  be  used  in  a  moment  of  bargaining.” 

Prospects  for  Identification 

The  remains  obtained  from  North  Korea  are  human.  Other  than  this, 
the  remains  have  little  evidence  on  which  to  make  a  professional 
forensic  anthropological  assessment.  Entire  bones  are  missing  and 
those  that  have  been  returned  were  collected  in  a  sloppy  fashion  that 
resulted  in  breakage  that  occurred  during  curation  through  incom¬ 
petence  or  deliberate  efforts  to  conceal  evidence.  The  faces  of  the 
remains  have  been  smashed — only  8  percent  of  the  crania  have  the 
facial  area  intact— -which  is  significant,  since  the  face  is  the  most  reli¬ 
able  indicator  of  race.  The  skulls  of  the  11  remains  (actually  15  par¬ 
tial  sets)  obtained  in  June  1991  by  the  Smith  delegation  are  all  miss¬ 
ing  faces.  (Peasants  exhuming  bones  for  ancestor  worship  would  not 
have  followed  professional  forensic  or  sophisticated  anthropological 
collection  techniques.) 

The  bones  are  comingled  in  a  way  that  casts  serious  doubt  on  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  all  remains  received  from  North  Korea.  The  remains  have 
no  soil  samples  that  can  be  compared  to  alleged  recovery  sites.  The 
lack  of  coherent  geographic  information  exacerbates  the  problem  of 

^®The  source  of  this  information  is  a  diplomat  serving  in  Pyongyang  v\4iose  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  wish  to  be  identified  in  this  report. 
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how  to  limit  the  size  of  the  list  of  prospective  individuals  that  might 
be  compared  with  a  set  of  remains. 

Because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  material  was  collected  and  cu¬ 
rated,  the  human  remains  delivered  by  the  North  Koreans  will  not  be 
identified  with  Americans  lost  during  the  Korean  War.  The  condition 
of  the  remains  obtained  from  North  Korea  casts  serious  doubt  on  the 
ability  of  CILHl,  or  any  other  forensic  laboratory  for  that  matter,  to 
associate  the  remains  with  an  individual  lost  during  the  Korean  War. 
The  absence  of  ante  mortem  evidence  cannot  be  compensated  for  by 
additional  money  or  scientific  effort. 

Remains  Identified  in  1982  and  1987 

If  remains  are  recovered  correctly,  isomorphic  associations  between 
human  remains  recovered  in  Korea  and  Americans  lost  during  the 
Korean  War  can  be  made.  The  key  to  the  entire  exercise  is  proper 
collection  techniques  that  in  turn  provide  adequate  identification 
media  to  the  forensic  anthropologist. 

On  two  occasions,  remains  exhumed  after  30  years  or  more  have 
been  associated  with  Americans  who  were  lost  during  the  Korean 
War.  Note  that  the  recovery  of  identification  media  makes  positive 
identification  possible.  Note  as  well  that  the  condition  of  the  identi¬ 
fied  remains  differs  dramatically  from  those  allegedly  recovered  by 
the  North  Koreans. 

On  December  11,  1981,  the  Mortuary  Officer,  U.S.  Army  Mortuary, 
Korea,  was  notified  that  human  skeletal  remains  tmd  one  identifica¬ 
tion  tag  for  "Mclnnis,  John  R.”  had  been  recovered  from  a  site  near 
Chonui,  South  Korea.  The  remains  had  been  reported  by  a  Korean 
policeman.  On  December  13,  the  Mortuary  Officer  visited  the  site 
where  the  remains  had  been  reinterred  after  the  initial  recovery.  The 
Mortuary  Officer  accepted  custody  of  only  a  portion  of  skull  and 
mandible  with  teeth  and  one  dog  tag.  On  December  18,  the  grave 
site  was  investigated  to  recover  additional  remains  and  identification 
media.  During  the  search,  a  dog  tag  was  found  along  with  personal 
effects  and  mUitary  equipment.  No  additional  remains  were  recov¬ 
ered.  On  December  31,  the  U.S.  Army  ClLHI  received  these  remains 
(XK  001-81)  and  the  effects  for  anthropological  examination  and 
evaluation.  The  remains  delivered  to  CILHI  consisted  of  a  portion  of 
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a  calvarium  (skullcap)  and  a  nearly  complete  mandible  with  eight 
intact  teeth.  There  is  evidence  of  trauma  to  the  skull  at  the  time  of 
death. 

During  the  anthropological  examination,  a  unique  osteo- morpho¬ 
logic  individuality  was  observed.  A  remarkable  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  mandibular  rami  was  observed,  the  right  being  smaller  than 
the  left.  Also  the  parieto-occipital  portion  of  the  skullcap  indicated 
evidence  of  an  asymmetric  morphology  of  the  skull  base.  These  por¬ 
tions,  determined  to  be  from  one  and  the  same  individual,  were 
designated  CILHI  (X)01-82.  Based  on  craniological  and  odontological 
characteristics,  the  remains  were  determined  to  be  male  Caucasoid. 
The  post  mortem  physical  and  dental  characteristics  of  the  remains 
were  favorably  compared  with  ante  mortem  physical  and  dental 
characteristics  recorded  in  official  records  made  available  for  M/SGT 
John  R.  Mclnnis.  Comparison  of  the  integrated  individuality  of 
CILHI  0001-82  with  that  of  62  casualties  lost  in  the  vicinity  of  the  re¬ 
covery  site  revealed  negative  association.  This  conclusion  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  secondary  identification  media,  the  identification 
tags,  one  Zippo  lighter  wiffi  the  initials  JRM,  and  the  name  Mclnnis 
etched  on  the  casing  and  one  Ronson  lighter  with  letters  Me  etched 
on  the  casing. 

In  view  of  the  favorable  agreement  in  the  recovery  site  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  location  where  M/SGT  Mclnnis  was  missing  and  presumed 
killed  in  action,  the  matching  of  the  physical  and  dental  individuality 
and  association  of  the  recovered  ID  tags  and  personal  effects  without 
contradiction,  and  the  negative  comparison  with  other  casualties  in 
the  vicinity,  it  was  recommended  that  the  skeletal  remains  desig¬ 
nated  CILHI  0001-82  be  identified  as  the  recoverable  portions  of 
Mclnnis,  John  R.  (M/SGT)  RA34130719,  wiio  was  reported  missing  in 
action  on  July  1 1, 1950.™ 

On  July  31, 1950,  Pvt  Jack  L.  Walker  was  last  seen  in  action  at  Chinju, 
Korea.  He  had  not  been  seen  since  that  date.  On  October  2,  1987, 


^Statement  of  Identification,  CILHI  0001-82,  January  25, 1982.  Leslie  W.  Stewart,  Jr., 
identifying  Officer. 
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the  scientific  staff  of  CILHI  unanimously  recommended  that  the 
remains  of  CILHI  0054-87  be  identified  as  those  of  Jack  L  Walker. 
Identification  tags  for  Walker  had  been  found  with  the  remains.  All 
biological  determinations  of  the  anthropologists  and  odontologist 
were  consistent  with  the  physical  descriptions  of  Walker.  All  physical 
evidence  and  personal  effects  were  consistent  with  the  equipment  of 
an  American  infantry  rifleman.  There  were  no  conflicts  between  the 
descriptions  of  Walker  or  the  incident  of  his  death  and  the  nature  or 
location  of  the  remains.  On  October  2,  the  CILHI  Commander 
recommended  that  the  remains  be  identified  as  Korean  War  casualty; 
Walker,  Jack  L,  Cpl,  RA13295325.  This  marked  the  end  of  the  second 
recovery  and  identification  completed  in  the  1980s. 

Conclusions  on  Recovered  Human  Remains 

Remains  collected  and  delivered  by  the  North  Koreans  have  been  in 
the  same  custody  and  storage  system  for  a  long  time.  The  remains 
have  been  carefully  cleaned,  which  makes  a  comparative  soil  analysis 
test  impossible.  The  remains  were  collected  and  stored  by  untrained 
people  or  inept  and  uncaring  specialists.  There  is  little  evidence  of 
professional  or  academic  method  evident  in  the  remains  returned  by 
the  North  Koreans.  Signs  of  unprofessional  recovery  in  the  North 
Korean  cases  include  missing  mandibles  and  new  breaks.  Since  race 
is  determined  by  examining  the  face,  the  explanations  for  why  the 
faces  are  missing  include  carelessness,  incompetence,  or  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  conceal  evidence.  The  remains  are  consistent  with  what 
one  would  expect  to  get  if  recovery  was  done  using  a  shovel  with  no 
sifting. 

Not  one  North  Korean  claim  associated  with  these  remains  has  been 
corroborated  by  subsequent  forensic  investigations.  The  name  asso¬ 
ciations  have  no  basis  in  fact.  The  locations  of  the  exhumations  are 
inconsistent  with  fact.  None  of  the  remains  recovered  has  been  or  is 
likely  to  be  identified.  Thus  far  the  only  conclusion  deriving  from 
fact  is  that  the  human  remains  delivered  by  the  North  Koreans  to  the 
United  States  are  not  the  remains  of  Americans  lost  during  the 
Korean  War. 
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NORTH  KOREA’S  REMAINS  STRATEGY 
Background 

North  Korea  and  the  United  Nations  remain  in  an  official  state  of 
war.  This,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  North  Korean  government 
has  not  told  the  truth  on  a  single  issue  related  to  the  recovery  of 
American  remains,  is  the  point  of  departure  for  any  discussion  of 
North  Korea’s  remains  strategy. 

The  UN  forces  have  attempted  to  encourage  North  Korea  to  return 
UNC  remains  by  establishing  a  pattern  of  behavior  that  could  lead  to 
reciprocity.  UNCMAC  continues  to  identify  and  recover  KPA-CPV 
remains,  though  these  remains  sometimes  are  not  accepted  by  the 
Communist  representatives.  The  KPA-CPV  representatives  do  not 
want  to  establish  a  precedent  of  accepting  remains  that  have  been 
“searched  for”  in  the  meaning  of  the  UNC  interpretation  of  the 
Armistice  agreement.  The  KPA-CPV  representatives  agree  to  accept 
some  remains  such  as  recent  drowning  victims  yet  sometimes  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  remains  recovered  from  grave  sites  or  battlefields. 
The  CPV  representatives  to  the  MAC  also  assert  that  the  remains  of 
CPV  personnel  lack  "characteristic  artifacts”  that  would  link  them  to 
the  CPV.  In  1987,  the  KPA  accepted  the  remains  of  25  KPA  soldiers 
kiUed  in  the  batde  of  Obang-ni  ffidge  (25  miles  northwest  of  Masan) 
in  1950.21 

Does  North  Korea  have  a  "remains  policy,”  or  is  North  Korea’s  be¬ 
havior  a  by-product  resulting  from  American  attempts  to  recover  re¬ 
mains? 

Kim  II  Sung’s  Assessment 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Kim  II  Sung,  North  Korea’s  self-annointed 
“Great  Leader,”  makes  most  of  the  important  decisions  regarding 
relations  with  the  United  States.  There  is  evidence  that  this  deci¬ 
sionmaking  authority  is  being  gradually  transferred  to  his  son,  Kim 
Jong  II,  also  known  as  the  “Dear  Leader.”  Thus,  one  can  personify 
the  decisionmaking  in  North  Korea.  There  is  evidence  of  a  North  Ko- 


21  From  CINCUNC  Seoul  (Unclassified),  to  USCINCPAC  Honolulu,  SECDEF,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  February  1987. 
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rean  “remains  policy.”  This  policy  appears  to  be  the  product  of 
pragmatic  analysis  packaged  in  a  familiar  dialectical  format. 

The  Great  Leader  has  the  reputation  for  being  a  pragmatist  first  and  a 
Communist  second.  Ambassador  Maretzky,  who  had  a  great  deal  of 
direct  contact  with  Kim  11  Sung,  noted, 

In  spite  of  all  the  things  said  about  Kim  II  Sung,  he  is  a  sober 
thinker.  He  has  a  good  memory  of  events  as  well.  The  only  problem 
is  he  tends  to  mix  up  real  events  with  legends.^^ 

The  North  Korean  dictator  receives  some  advice  from  a  small  group 
of  foreign  policy  experts  who,  in  Maretzky’s  opinion,  are  kept  "on  a 
very  tight  leash"  in  Pyongyang.  This  group  is  one  of  the  two  main 
sources  of  information  that  Kim  11  Sung  uses  to  formulate  policy  on 
the  remains  issue.  The  group  is  responsible  for  reading  the  western 
academic  literature  as  well  as,  according  to  Maretzky,  “every  single 
South  Korean  newspaper,  line  by  line.”  The  information  from  this 
group  is  distributed  to  a  small  clique  of  top  military  and  political  of¬ 
ficials  close  to  the  Great  Leader. 

The  other  source  providing  information  to  the  Great  Leader  is  the 
United  States  government.  The  remains  issue  has  been  raised  re¬ 
peatedly  with  the  North  Korean  minister  counselor  in  Beijing  by 
American  diplomats,  visiting  American  politicians,  and  private  citi¬ 
zens.  The  North  Koreans  are  very  well  informed  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  remains  issue  in  domestic  U.S.  politics,  but  this  is  not  an  inde¬ 
pendent  North  Korean  assessment.  The  U.S.  government  has  there¬ 
fore  both  defined  the  issue  and  the  value  America  attaches  to  it.  The 
North  Koreans  have  had  to  do  little  analysis  of  their  own. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  issue  to  understand  about  Pyongyang’s 
strategy  or  policy  is  that  North  Korea  occupies  the  territory  where 
hundreds  of  remains  may  still  be  located.  North  Korea  also  controls 
access  to  hundreds  of  known  burial  sites.  This  is  the  critical  asset  if 
the  intent  is  to  verify  claims  made  by  North  Korea  during  the  various 
remains  repatriation  exercises.  These  are  the  only  assets  controlled 
by  Pyongyang.  Other  than  this,  the  United  States  is  in  possession  of  a 
massive  amount  of  detailed  information  concerning  the  location  of 


^Maretzky  interview. 
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graves,  the  identity  of  individuals  buried  in  North  Korean  territory, 
the  circumstances  of  death  and  the  prospect  that  a  particular  set  of 
remains  might  be  found  where  it  was  left  four  decades  ago.  North 
Korea  has  few  data  to  add  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  in  the  possession 
of  the  U.S.  government. 

In  Kim  II  Sung’s  view,  several  objective  factors  must  be  recognized. 

•  First,  there  is  no  possibility  that  normal  relations  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  between  North  Korea  and  the  United  States.  (Normal 
meaning  relations  on  Kim  II  Sung's  terms.) 

•  Second,  the  United  States  represents  the  single  most  important 
tl^eat  to  the  existence  of  the  North  Korean  regime. 

•  Third,  the  external  threats  to  the  North  Korean  regime  are  more 
dangerous  than  the  internal  threats. 

•  Fourth,  the  United  States  has  sustained  remains  recovery  as  the 
central  issue  in  U.S.-North  Korean  relations  for  many  years. 

•  Fifth,  the  remains  issue  cannot  be  liquidated  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  but  if  properly  managed  the  issue  can  be  used  to 
suppress  foreign  threats  to  the  North  Korean  regime. 

•  Sixth,  those  who  think  about  foreign  policy  in  Pyongyang  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  offer  something  in 
exchange  for  remains. 

•  Seventh,  due  to  the  importance  attached  to  the  remains  issue  by 
the  United  States,  the  remains  have  become  a  factor  in  domestic 
U.S.  politics. 

The  synthesis  of  these  factors,  in  Kim  11  Sung’s  view,  is  strikingly 
simple. 

•  The  regime  can  only  survive  in  its  present  form.  There  is  no 
room  for  change. 

•  Political  developments  of  the  type  witnessed  in  Eastern  Europe 
are  ruled  out  categoricaUy.  Change,  if  it  begins  in  North  Korea, 
will  result  in  an  avalanche  that  will  crush  the  regime. 

•  North  Korea’s  apparent  willingness  to  negotiate  with  South  Ko¬ 
rea  and  the  United  States  derives  from  the  same  purpose.  These 
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negotiations  are  a  tactical  measure  intended  to  project  an  image 
of  flexibility.  In  reality,  however,  there  is  no  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel. 

•  The  North  Korean  leadership  has  no  intention  of  being  flexible 
on  any  issue  that  concerns  the  survival  of  the  regime  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  form. 

Pyongyang  has  lost  support  from  Moscow  and  is  in  the  process  of 
losing  support  from  Beijing.  Except  for  a  minimal  amount  of  eco¬ 
nomic  support  from  Iran,  Pyongyang  has  nothing.  With  their  backs 
to  the  w^l  and  with  no  intent  to  compromise,  the  leadership  in 
Pyongyang  is  pursuing  a  foreign  policy  that  is  intended  to  reassure 
foreign  enemies.  Part  of  this  policy  is  to  receive  in  Pyongyang  Ameri¬ 
can  politicians,  researchers,  and  others  referred  to  by  Lenin  as 
“use&l  idiots"  who  can  be  counted  on  to  carry  back  to  the  United 
States  Kim  II  Sung’s  desire  to  be  "flexible.” 

The  North  Korean  regime  understands  that  it  must  project  an  image 
of  flexibility  on  the  remains  issue.  This  flexibility  veils  an  underlying 
pragmatism  bordering  on  cynicism  "If  you  want  bones,  they  will 
give  you  bones,”  said  Marec^.  This  approach  took  a  different  track 
in  late  1992,  when  the  North  Koreans  introduced  the  concept  of 
“gratitude  payments,”  which  are  meant  to  be  a  demonstration  of 
America’s  gratitude  for  North  Korea’s  remains  recovery  efforts. 
North  Korean  policy  should  not  be  confused  with  either  the  Soviet 
effort  to  obtain  compensation  for  the  repatriation  of  American  dead 
in  the  1940s  or  the  Vietnamese  policy  of  charging  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  right  to  visit  crash  sites.  The  North  Koreans  asked  the 
United  States  to  reimburse  Pyongyang  for  its  efforts  but  left  the 
determination  of  the  amount  to  the  discretion  of  the  United  States. 
The  amount  of  the  "gratitude  payment,”  according  to  North  Korean 
officials,  would  indicate  the  degree  to  which  the  United  States  valued 
the  return  of  the  remains  of  “American"  servicemen. 

North  Korea's  Assessment  of  U.S.  Interests 

The  North  Koreans  view  the  delivery  of  remains  in  exchange  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  be  a  convenient  way  to  subsidize 
the  current  regime.  Kim  II  Sung  and  his  closest  advisers  believe  the 
United  States  does  not  pay  cash  for  things  that  have  no  value.  Yet  the 
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Americans  compensate  Pyongyang  for  delivering  remains  wfiose 
pedigree  is  at  best  dubious,  by  engaging  in  negotiations'  and  dis¬ 
cussing  compensation  schemes.  The  North  Korean  policy  is  to  calm 
American  opposition  to  the  North  Korean  regime  and  engage  the 
American  side  in  an  irrelevant  discussion  over  compensation.  The 
North  Korean  government  has  limited  expectations  in  its  dealings 
with  the  United  States.  As  long  as  the  Americans  engage  in  talks  with 
this  regime,  it  will  survive  because  the  talks  can  be  presented  as  a 
sign  that  Pyongyang  is  trying  to  improve  North  Korea's  international 
standing.  If  the  U.S.  government  pays  for  bones  that  cannot  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  Americans,  then  in  ^ongyang’s  view  this  is  all  for  the 
better. 

The  government  of  South  Korea  has  made  no  effort  to  recover  re¬ 
mains  of  South  Korean  soldiers  killed  or  buried  on  North  Korean 
territory.  Some  South  Korean  officials  have  expressed  private  con¬ 
cerns  that  the  return  of  American  remains  from  North  Korea  will  be 
paid  for  in  the  coin  of  South  Korean  interests.  Seoul  has  no  interest 
in  seeing  American  remains  returned  if  this  requires  American  con¬ 
cessions  to  Pyongyang  over  what  Seoul  considers  to  be  significant 
security  issues,  such  as  the  presence  of  American  troops  in  South 
Korea.  Thus,  Pyongyang's  view  that  the  remains  issue  is  more  a  bi¬ 
lateral  matter  than  a  multilateral  affair  requiring  resolution  through 
the  United  Nations  is  strengthened. 

The  North  Korean  position  is  that  there  is  no  agreement  that  com¬ 
pels  them  to  search  for  remains,  thus  the  issue  is  outside  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  MAC.  The  UNC  considers  all  issues  involving  remains 
to  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  "discovery”  used  in  the 
Armistice  agreement.  Until  1993,  the  United  States  was  committed 
to  the  policy  that  calls  for  remains  to  be  recovered  without  a  bilateral 
government-to-govemment  North  Korean-U.S.  dialogue  to  sustain 
the  integrity  of  the  UNC  and  the  credibility  of  the  MAC.  Until  1993, 
the  United  States  maintained  a  dialogue  with  North  Korean  through 
UNCMAC.  This  policy  was  all  but  abandonded  by  UNCMAC  by  late 
1992.  The  United  States  has,  through  the  UN  Command,  shown  a 
willingness  to  conduct  direct  negotiations  with  the  North  Koreans 
over  the  remains  issue. 

The  United  States  has  shown  signs  that  its  commitment  to  the 
UNCMAC  process  has  weakened.  Kim  II  Sung's  tactics  have  taken 
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time  but  have  produced  results  favorable  to  Pyongyang  without  any 
tangible  progress  on  the  issue  of  recovering  American  remains. 

Assessment  of  North  Korea’s  Remains  Policy 

If  the  leadership  in  Pyongyang  has  derived  any  lessons  from  history, 
North  Korea  has  apparently  learned  two  from  Chou  En-lai’s  use  of 
American  citizens  in  the  pursuit  of  foreign  policy  objectives.  First, 
Chou  used  captured  American  air  crews  as  hostages  to  obtain  the 
perception  of  par  status  with  the  United  States.  This  was  one  of  Chi¬ 
na’s  primary  foreign  policy  goals.  Included  in  this  goal  was  the  desire 
to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations.  Second,  Chou  exploited  the 
American  hostages  for  emotional  and  political  purposes  to  “go  over 
the  heads  of  U.S.  officials"  by  appealing  to  the  general  public.  The 
intent  was  to  bring  U.S.  public  pressure  to  bear  on  U.S.  officials  to 
strengthen  China’s  bid  for  the  achievement  of  the  first  goal. 

North  Korea  has  attempted  to  apply  something  akin  to  China’s 
hostage  strategy  to  the  human  remains  issue.  North  Korea’s  goals 
appear  to  be  similar  to  those  China  pursued  in  the  1950s.  First, 
North  Korea  has  exhibited  an  interest  in  achieving  the  perception  of 
par  status  with  the  United  States.  This  is  illustrated  by  North  Korea’s 
interest  in  bilateral  negotiations  with  the  United  States.  Second, 
North  Korea  has  attempted  to  appeal  to  the  American  public  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  U.S.  officials.  Thus  far,  the  North  Koreans  have 
realized  little  if  any  tangible  advantage  beyond  winning  valuable 
time  from  the  use  of  remains  for  foreign  policy  purposes. 

North  Korea’s  bid  to  placate  the  United  States  by  providing  dubious 
remains  is  a  remarkably  shortsighted  policy.  North  Korea  has  not 
demonstrated  the  anthropological  sophistication  of  the  Chinese  or 
Vietnamese,  for  example.  The  North  Koreans  have  not  been  able  to 
properly  derive  or  take  advantage  of  the  American  political  calculus 
concerning  hostages.  The  flaw  may  lie  in  the  inability  to  borrow 
wholesale  from  the  Chinese  a  strategy  for  the  exploitation  of  living 
hostages.  If  North  Korea  is  watching  Vietnamese  behavior  it  has  yet 
to  demonstrate  any  lessons  learned. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  U.S.  POUCY  TOWARD  NORTH 
KOREA 

Scope  of  Recommendations 

The  recommendations  in  this  section  are  limited  to  Korean  War 
MIA/POW(BNR)  cases  in  North  Korean  territory.  RAND  was  not 
asked  to  propose  policy  recommendations  for  any  other  issue. 

Define  the  Contemporary  Task 

Purpose  should  always  precede  analysis.  The  North  Korean  govern¬ 
ment  will  not  permit  search  or  recovery  efforts  in  its  territory  and  will 
not  conduct  these  operations.  But  if  the  U.S.  government  insists  on 
attempting  to  obtain  remains  from  North  Korea,  the  contemporary 
recovery  task  must  be  more  clearly  defined. 

U.S.  government  actions  lack  a  sense  of  coherence  primarily  because 
there  is  no  clear  statement  of  objectives.  Extant  policy  toward  North 
Korea  does  not  go  beyond  commitments  to  “obtain  a  full  account¬ 
ing"  when  in  fact  a  rather  full  accounting  for  individual  cases  already 
exists.  The  U.S.  government  must  define  “full  accounting.”  If  the 
task  is  to  recover  and  identify  remains,  significant  changes  in  U.S. 
policy  and  action  must  occur.  Unless  these  changes  occur,  the 
United  States  '1  r.''ntinue  to  pay  for  and  receive  human  remains 
unrelated  to  the  task  of  resolving  Korean  War  POW/MIA  cases. 

Recover  and  Identify  Remains 

The  primary  objective  of  U.S.  policy  should  be  to  recover  and  iden- 
tiff^  remains  returned  from  North  Korea.  This  objective  requires  a 
fundamentally  different  recovery  strategy  that  derives  from  estab¬ 
lished  and  accepted  practices  of  forensic  anthropology.  The  current 
process,  if  it  continues,  will  compound  the  problem.  The  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  current  process  will  result  in  more,  rather  than  fewer 
problems  and  greater  expense  for  the  U.S.  government.  A  continua- 

^^Identify  refers  to  the  process  by  which  recovered  remains  are  associated  with  a 
single  individual. 
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tion  of  the  tuuus  quo  ante  will  not  conottHite  to  the  resolution  in¬ 
dividual  Cjues. 

The  current  declared  policy  is  to  recover  the  remains  of  U.S. 
servicemen  lost  during  the  Korean  War.  When  the  North  Koreans 
have  returned  remains  of  afi^ed  U.S.  servicemen  in  the  past<  their 
actions  have  been  consistent  nvith  the  declared  objectives  of  U.S. 
pobey.  Experiettce  atKl  accumulated  foretttic  dau  show  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  U  S.  policy  arul  recovery  strategy  does  not  serve  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  families  or  the  interests  of  the  US  government.  Forte- 
mains  recovered  under  the  current  policy,  the  prospects  are  minimal 
that  these  remaiiu  or  any  others  returned  in  simttar  condition  will 
ever  be  associated  with  an  itsdividual  mitsittg  case. 

The  (law  in  the  current  recovery  strategy  is  that  the  remaitu  recov¬ 
ered  in  this  way  carmot  be  hSeruified.  No  anMnunt  of  scierKe  or  re¬ 
search  can  compensate  (or  the  lack  of  identiftcaiion  media.  Recov¬ 
ered  remains  are  unlttuNy  to  be  associated  with  a  tingle  ittdividual  if 
current  practice  is  contimted.  Additional  investments  in  forensic 
anthropology  cantMM  competrsaie  for  the  abserKe  of  identtfkation 
media 


A  Lwfer  Warahouae 

This  study  recontmends  that  the  objectives  of  US.  policy  be  changed 
to  rtcover  ami  Ulenitfjr.  If  this  measure  is  not  adopted,  thit  study  rec¬ 
ommends  that  the  U.S.  government  should  fovest  in  a  larger  ware¬ 
house  for  the  storage  of  human  remairu  obtained  from  North  Korea 

Rafnr  to  the  8. 1 40  Uat  M  a  BNl  liai 

The  fodhrlduals  listed  on  the  8.140  roster  ate  not  exclusively  missing 
fo  action  cases.  These  cases  should  be  referred  to  as  body-not-re- 
covered  (BNR)  cases. 

IM^  to  AcccfN  Ctoaiod  Httmaii  Ramira 

TIds  study  recommends  that  the  US.  government  refi»e  to  accept 
hum  the  North  Korean  human  remains  that  show  sigiu  of  curation. 
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MIA/POW(BNR).  "UnlokownSoldlen.*  and  Believed  to  Be 
(BTB) 

Since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War.  the  U.S.  government  has  declared 
.00012  percent  of  aU  MIA/POWIBNR)  cae^  to  be  Unknown  Sol- 
dien.  The  idenoAcation  media  for  an  additional  .00037  percent  of 
the  MlA/POW(BNR>^  cMes  have  been  destroyed  by  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment.  meanim  were  widely  accepted  by  the  U.S.  public. 

The  policy  issue  is  why  these  measures  are  accepted  on  such  a  small 
scale  but  cannot  be  apjplied  to  all  cases. 

This  study  recommencb  that  the  U5.  government  adopt  the  policy  of 
the  other  members  of  the  UN  Korean  Combat  Force  by  eliminating 
any  reference  to  ‘unaccotmted  for*  personnel.  The  term  ‘mining  in 
action*  should  be  replaced  with  'believed  to  be*  (BTB)  categories 
such  as  BTB  Prisoner.  BTB  Deceased,  aiul  to  on.  MIA  implies  that 
tha  U.S  government  has  no  information  about  the  circumstaircet  of 
loss.  Each  of  the  8.140  Korean  War  BNR  cases  can  be  categorized 
under  a  BTB  heading.  The  effect  of  such  a  reorgattization  will  be  to 
present  to  families  and  the  pubUc  a  clear  suiemeni  of  whai  it  known 
about  the  loss  of  an  individual  and  the  U.S.  government's  assessimmi 
of  an  indhrkhial't  fate. 

folm  Recovery  Efforts  in  the  DM2 

The  V  S.  goverrunent  has  proposed  a  |oini  recovery  exercise  with  the 
North  Korcam.  The  Brst  sin  selected  for  this  foint  efimt  is  the  DMZ. 
QLHI  was  isked  to  choose  a  couple  of  ahemative  sites  where  the 
rvmatrrs  of  Americans  are  likely  to  be  discovered  in  the  course  of  a 
forensic  recovery  exercise.  A  tpindlf  of  this  effon  is  the  potslbaity 
that  a  team  of  North  Korean  specialists  could  be  trained  the  U.S. 
Army  so  that  the  North  Konmns  wBI  not  continiie  to  destroy  identifi¬ 
cation  media  in  the  course  of  exhumations.  The  prospects  for  this 
inMativc  were  not  entirely  optimistic  in  early  1993  but  the  effort 
continues. 


**OBulliai>oww5pldlwi>iliirJ>yeitWil>rfdoft.ne»p«iicmw 
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This  study  cautions  i^iainst  undue  optimism  on  the  pan  of  those  who 
have  not  dealt  with  North  Korean  intransigence.  The  framework  of 
the  deal  would  be  to  offer  a  fixed  price  for  remains  recovered  from 
North  Korean  territory  and  to  pay  a  prorated  amount  as  remains  are 
recovered  according  to  the  revised  methods  described  in  this  report. 

Expltm  the  klM  of  •  Massive  Payoff  to  North  Koren 

The  extent  to  which  the  United  States  is  able  to  influence  Pyortg' 
yang’s  actions  is  limited.  How  does  one  influence  or  exen  leverage 
over  a  country  that  has  nothing?  There  is  little,  if  any  American 
leverage  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  North  Korea.  E^ngyang’s 
sponsors  and  political  masters  oitce  had  the  ability  to  effect  a  change 
in  North  Korea's  behavior,  but  even  this  option  is  limited  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  political  envirorunenL  The  Soidets  could  pressure  North 
Korea  into  curtailing  its  nuclear  weapon  program  by  threatening  to 
curtail  weapon  dellveriet.  As  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  exisied.  Kim  fl 
Sung  had  to  be  cautious.  This  restraint  has  been  removed.  In  Febru¬ 
ary  1993.  the  Russian  govenunent  renegodaied  the  North  Korean- 
Soviet  mutual  assisuuice  treaty. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Unimd  States  will  be  able  to  influence 
Pyongyang  wifl  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  Washington  is  wilhng 
to  invest  in  a  wide  range  of  diplomatic  and  political  initiatives.  The 
North  Korean  r^lme  may  not  be  willing  to  compromise  for  anything 
less  than  a  bribe  of  massive  propmtiofu.  Such  a ‘Baby  Doc*  strategy 
could  be  effective. 

This  study  recommends  that  the  option  of  a  massive  payoff  to  North 
Korea  be  studied  in  greater  depdt. 

Take  a  More  Active  ExpluMtIoa  Role  sHth  Fanittiea 

As  things  currently  stand,  the  release  of  information  concerning 
Korem  War  M1A/P0W(BNR)  cases  is  driven  by  Piecdom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act  requests  and  by  impdries  from  fom^  members  and  con¬ 
spiracy  thet^ts. 

This  study  recommends  that  the  U.S.  government  create  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  mechanism  for  presenting  flndingi,  leooids,  and  InfMmation 
to  die  public  in  gmeraJ  and  K>  fomiHes  in  particubr. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  REMAINS  RECOVERY  EFFORTS 
Focus  on  Unncovowd  Graves 

The  chronologicsl  acaimuJation  and  geographic  location  of  MIA/ 
POW(BNR)  burials  were  catalogued  decades  ago.  To  improve  the 
prospects  for  the  recovery  and  identification  of  remains  of  Ameri' 
cans,  a  firm  estimate  of  the  number  of  American  remains  in  North 
Korean  territory  must  be  nrade.  In  the  following  section,  the  number 
of  M1A/P0W(BNR)  cases  in  North  Korean  territory  is  estimated  first, 
then  suggestioiu  are  made  for  ways  to  focus  recovery  and  indentifi- 
cation  efforts  on  cases  whose  geo^aphk  location  can  be  estaMished 
with  a  high  degree  of  certainty. 

Thefieklof  Korean  War  MIA/ POW(BNR)  cases  is  iKH  symmetrical  A 
hierardiy  of  recovery  priorities  is  suggested  by  the  degree  to  which  it 
is  possible  to  esiab^  «vith  certainty  the  geographic  position  of  re¬ 
mains.  Approximatety  27  percent  of  all  M1A/P0W{BNR)  cases  oc¬ 
curred  outside  Nwth  Korean  terrimry.^  A  recovery  arui  identifica¬ 
tion  policy  for  North  Korea,  therefore,  must  focus  on  73  percent  of  all 
MlA/POW(BNR)  cases. 

Tables  B.6  to  8.8  show  the  magnitude,  focathm.  ai>d  distribution  of  aU 
Korean  War  MIA/POW(BNR)  cases. 

Recover  laolMed  Graves 

The  precise  or  approximate  locations  of  the  graves  of  thousands  of 
Amcrkaiu  are  known.  In  addition,  hundreds  of  cradi  sites  where 
Americans  mighi  have  perished  have  be«i  identified  to  an  area  of 
approximately  80  square  feet.  What  is  not  known  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  No^  Keweans  have  excavated  these  sites  or  permined  un- 
rdated  earth-moving  pro)ectt  to  occur. 

The  biteni  of  recovery  efforts  must  derive  bom  the  requirement  to 
ooQect  adequara  identifleation  media  on  which  to  base  an  isomm- 
phk  association  between  remains  and  an  individual  lost  during  the 
Korean  War. 
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Tables  8.9  and  8.10  suggest  steps  that  can  be  taken  by  American  in- 
vesd^tors  even  if  no  access  to  Nordi  l^nean  territory  is  permitted. 


Table  8l6 

Koeean  War  MlA/POW(BNR)  Cases 


CMgpfy  Tool 


MIA  «M(h  inddmi  daw  S.960* 

MIA.  KlAtBNKJ.  and  POUBNR)  caws  Midi  no  iBcidaM  daw  *4S 

MIAoccuntnaaftar  AnnUticaindudedinKoraan  Wardaia  *13 

Total  U.S.  Korean  War  MIA  caws  &0)S 

Total  UA.  POWtBNR)  caaas  *2.122 

Tool  Korean  War  MIA/rowtBNt)  cases  a.140 


SOURCE:  Marcii  1983.  OLMlMapfior  data. 
*lndiidesKlA(BNR)MdPaUBNR>  Eadudct  POWiBNR) 


Table  8.7 

Ucadoa  of  SiHor  faddanr  far  RflA/roW(BNll)  Ceaca  aad 


Catafory 

Subtotd 

Told 

Toed  American  MtA  EOWtBNRl  Cases 

8.IS3* 

rTvOW  mMB  w  rtOfUl  MlfTC 

S.90S 

ROWtBNR) 

2.IZ2 

MIA  *  ECKtBNR) 

X2n 

0<R  cates  «ddi  no  locadon 

aas** 

PVQbsblt  liMMi  outtkiv  Noftfi  Kirnii 

2.245 

PTotMMe  lonas  tn  DMZ 

M 

PvobBblf  IpiiM  toi  Somli  Kow 

1.607 

Loiaes  edth  no  naap  toordhiaiei 

aW* 

PtobeMe  kMeaa  ootdde  Kotea  counted  as  Kotean  W«  ioaaei 

(  ss* 

RNl  caaea  occortng  dier  die  Aralidce 

13 

SOURCE:  Mard)  ISRSOLHldMa. 


*nM  total  of  8.IS3  (V90R  *  2.MS)  riOecia  cnon  and  dii|iilc«iar»  In  dte  CILHI  dWB 
baae  wMcIi  are  belna  Ideniltled  and  corrected. 

^TYie  fiiiarapMc  locadooa  of  970  BNR  caaas  haws  MM  beaa  oained  imo  tbe  CILHI 
Mapper  tysteai  Ron  indMdael  fWd  seerd)  caaea.  Titos  lor  ibe  sale  of  analTSIs  die 
RNai  Reid  b  dMdad  eeealy  (4W  *  awg  bewieew  Nonb  and  Soodi  Kotea  even  ttiou|h 
iha  fnel  dhartbodon  laapetdlfmorelMevRy  oneoay  or  dteodwt. 

^Mme  aiaaoa  inat  occoneo  tn  tapan.  tor  eaaamaa.  ate  incnaiati  in  riotean  waroHa. 
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2te  POW/MM 


Vbtame  1.  TIm  Komn  Ww 


TakteiLt 

ri>iitiliIHMiftu«ioBof5^l«lA/KWya»nOlaNoithKow> 


Caufocy 

Subuxal 

Total 

POWlKim 

2.122 

PCmBNR)  ocninbia  dunna  foicad  marchas 

*50* 

Uofacoaend  botaiad  btittala  w  Nordi  Kona 

578 

U5.  Anay 

217 

U.&AirFoica 

4 

Bracidi  Mid  MiloMliiy  uijfiWMii 

10* 

Oau  bon  Manocial  OMOml  QM 

247 

UNC  M  naabaa  m  Nonb  Kona 

412** 

Uiifvcowff9d  from  mppofu^ 

500< 

Attodwicaaaa 

4» 

Tocaf 

soad 

*riiiwi«M  dtrtwwd  by  lb*  iudg^  Advocai*  Sccnon  Wv  CnntM  DM- 
MOIL  Tbo  locaMaa  ol  toow  rndMiluai  dHMhi  may  prow*  lo  b»  Ifl  tewtfi 
KMMnMrmofy  Al  dMib  maitfa  cam  an  mciiMlMl  hm  m  a  pan  of  • 
ccMDpnIiaiHm  lacoaaiy  and  tcdamWi'artoii  mawiy- 

^ThiaaiMnciMMalaobaoaaiadatawbaMof  MlAcam  liappoan 
aa  a  lapama  caia^piy  bacana  dia  locabona  of  dia  ciaab  Mm  an  pn' 
dialy  known. 

*Oafl«ad  by  wibcractbn  dia  mmbar  of  MannBad  mnaim  obiatncd 
diraM|[bOpanaonGloiy(IJBOl(ramdiaioailiMMibarof|ya«Miniain- 
pomy  canaiaitoa  ( 1 5201 

^SUM9  ta  daUnd  by  oklng  dia  loai  mnnber  of  RPHI  tncUMia  in 
Nodb  Konan  mrtiory  (V900)  and  tobcraciinf  dia  mirabai  of  unfdanii 
Oad  Ainacican  mnalna  1050)  lapainaiad  bon  Noitb  Konan  lanboiy 


TWO  CASE  STUDIES 

To  ftcovor  PCIC(BNR)  com*.  Marche*  and  e«avatEiont  must  otxur 
over  hundred*  d  square  mflc*  of  North  Korean  terriAMy.  US.  dau 
can  help  fuidc  Uicm  Marche*.  The  foUowing  case*  studiet  are  pre- 
Mnied  lo  fflustraM  the  magnitude  of  the  recovery  effort. 


tn  December  IMO.  between  300  and  3S0  American  POW*  were 
maidied  flrom  die  Chodn  Reservoir  to  dte  Death  Vdley  Camp.  The 
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TifateM 

Slepe  TlMd  C—  Be  Idkam  *o  Bmeh*  Hifti  Defrec  of 
LocatlM  CMriMjr  la  POW/MIA  Cam 


Muanc  in  actioa  « tee  t293) 

Vcfy  low  pra6abttiy  of  raaokMioa 
Oectwe  dMM  rcfBaim  to  be  unncDMnUe 
fOWIBNR)  0,122) 

Vertfy  (ocaiioa  of  camp  cenetenH 

rnmpafe  toOpefiaowGIatyanwlwu 

Compete  to  tnurheed  tmiawy 

KnouMi  and  wowcoaeted  humii  m  Monb  Korea  (S78) 

r  nmpaw  toOpwanooCaoty  rwamjatu 

Compate  u  owaHwad  imipaty 

Coa^Mle  to  abapMl  North  Kotean  leowety  aiM 

AM  craab  rMca  (412  penoomt) 

CMBpare  to  l%4  remaiM  teiura  (86  reu) 

Compare  to  oeerhaad  tmaganr 
Compare  to  FEAF  lecordt 
UtuthmaAad  repantaiad  lemalM  tCUn 
Rehiae  to  accept  turaatd  umaMw 
Locaar  North  Korean  amrata  feKiHM* 

VMIVf  •  mPD  pnOf  IQf  IWWipHPMr  IVfnMnil 


30  mUe  distance  was  covered  in  two  or  three  days,  depending  on 
repatriate  estimates.  Th^  march.  KWC  IS2S.  is  not  indicated  on  the 
d^h  march  map. 

Prisoners  too  seriously  wounded  or  eidtMtsted  to  march  were  shot. 
One  repatriate  witnessed  the  shooting  oC  eight  to  ten  wounded 
American  POWs.  One  prisoner  who  became  hysterical  was  shot  by  a 
Chfanesc  guard.  In  the  words  of  one  returnee,  ’this  Chinese  guard 
wafited  op  with  his  carbine,  stuck  it  in  his  (the  ptisonef's)  fisce  and 
Mowed  his  head  off.*  This  Incident  ocemred  on  December  2. 19S0. 
The  Chinese  guards  left  the  bodies  unburied  where  they 


Unk  SnOtA  SuppNmontT)  to  tmrm  HStmrfcW  Kofton  Otfm  Ohm* 
DhAUoo.  hw%r  Atfoociw  Vcriwv  Koomw  CommiMUcinom  Zona,  Nmwnber  I.  I9S3). 
iC1S3iBma  IM  )K3ibaMaanaw«iaMaNtNiamcTidhnC«L  SklWben  LM,Cpl 
EMm  VttopM.  and  HsraW  Contna 
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Tabl*a.lO 

S««fH  That  Cm  Talua  to  ftMohw  Low  Dafnw  of  Locadon  CcfiaiiHy  in 
MlA/rOW(INDCMM 


f^Q•l  eafMUfc  UMtd  (BNt)  (mwwHim  of  MB  oo  iiiMchM) 
Scotch  march  loufo*  t.000  mcteri  Mhct  ada 
Scotch  K>W  coMacdoo  poinu 
Annnpaic  L^tJC  mI  om  pctmti  a>  ot  h> 


Gtotmdcawhoi  ihthiicgtitiotw 
Oarnv  BMto  procMc 
Bcctwcty  ot  ptocpcctt  hit  idwtnfifotina  ate 


Actiai  cocahot  < 

Oarhfc  OMitc  pfcctoc « 

Icctwcty  ot  prtMpccu  Im  tdctidScoaoti  ato  I 


Comhai  kJift  Ml  w  ptaco  cotiiad  «  MIA  at  hOMftBND 
HaM  Morch  caw  map  owntoy* 

Ctoahtaca 

Compote  ttWh  owethcod  mopoty 


■amatm  MBtod  m  Notih  Kohm 

Ctttawd  "M^****  oo^M  lOMdw  IW|^  and  hna  oocatiaMty  caow 
AtaonpoM  comad  twaoM  mH  be  MUdMMlalila 
■atpina  North  Kotoa  to  daniimawaM  ihot  iMwriroo  inwmi  ato  matod  to 
addMiaa  ID  dw  prawn  naonoo  of  pnotlc  hooMB  hooao 
AfMctpuii  cvfnvd  fvnsiM  idVMlikMion  ntdM 

INmC'CS^CHW  mCli^NWI  HI  tflinS  COHMfliH 

AMMMM  olonr  CfMpOfI  lO  lorVMH 


CooKRAiiv  rnin  «ml 

AflMMHMM  tfHMpoVt  lO  FfK 


Caw  SciMtjr  Nunter  Tmo 

In  December  1950.  hpproximtety  100  Amerkan  POW»  were 
marched  horn  the  Cboebi  Heierrob  to  KanQrye.  Death  tiuuch  KWC 
1026.  which  is  btdkand  on  the  death  march  nuyt.  covered  100  mfles 
over  ifiproilmaiely  13  days.  Tempcfanaet  hovered  aroimd  zero, 
raws  were  competed  to  mifdi  boicfooMl  oc  with  thdr  foot 
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wrapped  in  newspapers.  The  guards  were  both  Chinese  and  North 
ICorean. 

Ai  one  point,  approximately  12  to  13  American  POWs.  unable  to  go 
on,  were  forced  off  a  cliff  by  their  captms  by  means  of  rifle  butts  and 
bayonets.  Seriously  wounded  prisoners  were  without  medical  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  entire  course  of  the  march.  Approximately  75  of  the 
POWs  survived  this  march.^ 

Death  March  Map 

The  lu<%e  Advocate  Section  War  Crimes  Division  catalogued  the 
routes  of  various  death  marches.  These  maps  can  help  guide  recov 
ery  elloru  if  North  ICorea  ever  permits  U5.  teams  into  the  country 
(see  Figure  8.5). 


^OpunuuM  imh  Swora  SapySunvoary  m  tmmnm  Httmntmi  Ittport  ImmnI  on  ihr 
vawtmcnM  irf  Sfi  UUW  Lmatw  and  Cpi  WmmMI  Tndbry 


